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TO SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 
In imitation of some Latin verses in vol. xci. i. p. 260. 





OH learn’d Syivanus, pride of every land 
Where GEorGE THE GREAT extends his wide command, 
Tho’ many a birth-day o'er your head be past, 
And hoary-headed age come round at last ; 

Tho’ to its mortal part the soul’s confin’d, 
Resplendent beams the lustre of your mind. 
Altho’ your frame feels natural decay, 

Your soul grows brighter as it fleets away ; 
Thus a fair jewel sparkles in its case, 

As time brings on the hour of its release ; 
With purer lustre every moment glows, 

Till all its native radiance it disclose ; 

When that which veil’d it from celestial day 
Has dropp’d beneath, and crumbled into clay. 

O wise old man, ‘twas yours long time to prove, 

That all things yield to labour as to love. 

Admir'd abroad, and reverenc’d at home, 

Your fame shall bloom for centuries to come. 

Had but the Roman or Athenian age 

Produc’d, like you, a venerable sage, 

Full many a classic “ gem of ray serene” 

From dark oblivion now preserv'd had been, 

And many a long-forgotten worthy name 

Had reach’d the pinnacle of human fame : 

Poets and Orators had brightly shone, 

Whose very names are now to all unknown. 

As wise as Socrates,—as virtuous too,— 

No mortal breathes on earth more just than you. 
UrBan by name—by nature’s gift polite, 

Tue GENTLEMAN appears in all you write. 
Esteem’d by all, and crown’d with honour’s meed, 
In the fair path of science still proceed, 

While strength allows—and when the day comes round 
That thy kind soul from this dark vale shall bound, 
May thy son’s sons, matur’d to man’s estate, 

Thy wisdom and thy virtues emulate ; 

And may their Volumes as benignly shine 

With purely Christian loyalty as thine ; 
Accumulating twice each year a store 

Of rare and precious antiquarian lore, 

Doom’d by the magic of the press to save 

The Briton’s tomb from crumbling o’er his grave. 
Long may they prove, like you, how good, how great 
Were those who founded and preserv’d our state ; 
And that “ Tae GenTLEMAN” is ever known 

To love the Church and reverence the Throne, 
While future Bards, to our descendants sing, 
Britons, FEAR GoD—GIVE HONOUR TO THE KING. 


Lifford. J. GRAHAM. 





PREFACE. 
——-@— 


IT has been our pleasing duty, during the course of the present 
Volume, to point out the retrenchments which the House of Com- 
mons has been able to effect in the various branches of the public ser- 
vice. The arrangements for the reduction of the Five per Cents. and 
the measures for dividing the Pension List between the present and 
the succeeding generations, have enabled the Ministers, in union with 
the curtailment of our Establishments, to procure a clear surplus of five 
millions of revenue, as a Sinking Fund; and to repeal the War Malt 
Tax, nearly the whole of the Salt Tax, half of the Leather Tax, and 
several minor imposts. ‘The firmness with which our Rulers have held 
to the great principles of public credit, entitles them to the lasting 
gratitude of the Country. They have secured what can alone preserve 
the integrity of our Financial arrangements—an efficient Sinking Fund. 
The Revenue, notwithstanding the evident pressure on all classes, par- 
ticularly on the Agricultural interest, has even exceeded the former 
year. May we not hope, then, with respect to public affairs, that the 
prospect will brighten ? 

The situation of the Sister Kingdom is too afflicting to contemplate ; 
but it has afforded to Great Britain an opportunity of displaying one of 
her most glorious distinctions. This irresistible call on her humanity, 
we are proud to say, has met with a correspondent feeling in all who 
possess the ability to succour human woe. 

On opening the present Volume, our Readers will doubtless perceive 
some slight alterations in the editorial and typographical arrangements. 
We think proper to notice this circumstance, because our pages, from 
the even tenor and unshaken stability of this Publication, have not, like 
many others, been exposed to the whims and caprice of fashion. For 
the purpose of compressing more matter into each Number, we have 
adopted a type rather smaller and much closer than heretofore; and in 
order to introduce more original papers (the omission of which has 
been the cause of continual complaints), we have abridged some de- 
partments, and condensed others. Thus, in our Historical Chronicle, 
that information alone has been selected which is valuable for fu- 
ture reference. Our Obituary, which may be considered of the 
highest importance to the Biographer and Genealogist, has undergone a 
material alteration. Every individual of whom any biographical or in- 
teresting memorials can be obtained, is placed in the first department of 
the Obituary, according to rank or situation in life. With regard to 
those persons of whom no particulars can be gained, we have united the 
advantages of a Topographical and Chronological arrangement. 

Of these alterations many of our Readers have expressed their de- 
cided approbation ; while others have lamented the change, and ex- 
claimed, with regret, “Quantum mutatus ab illo!” One of our old and 
esteemed Friends, in particular, assures us that if he had the hands of 
Briareus, every one oF them, were the question | x to the vote, should 
be held up against the new-fangled plan of condensing the “ Deaths ;” 
another declares they present so contianel a mass, that it would require 
the eyes of Argus to discriminate one from another; a third accuses us 
of curtailing the usual number of deceased individuals ; a fourth expa- 
tiates on the inutility of recording a dry list of names; and many 
object to the “innovation,” without even a “why” or a “ where- 

fore.” 
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fore.” ‘In medio tutissimus ;"—to these serious complaints we repiy, 
that “ Briareus,” with his numerous votes, induces us, in our next 
Volume, to introduce more break-lines in the list of Deaths, though 
some portion of information must necessarily be sacrificed. This is all 
the concession we can make; for we must beg leave to inform our 
friend Argus, that the Index of Names, to which are affixed the initials 
of each individual, will so far prevent confusion, as to enable him to 
see his way (to use a less classical phrase than that of our Corre- 
spondent) “ with half an eye.” 

It is really amusing to observe the contrasted opinions of our dif- 
ferent Readers who possess tastes distinctly opposite : some would urge 
us to adopt all the novelties of the age, and pursue every caprice of 
fashion ; others sigh for the days of “olden time,” and view with sus- 
picion every species of innovation. Our youthful Readers advise us to 
appear as GENTLEMEN, and assure us that we have the fairest claim to 
that honourable appellation. They are anxious for sprightly Essays, 
humorous téte-a-tétes, splendid typography, flowing margins, and all 
the bel-esprit of the passing day. Many of our venerable Correspond- 
ents and earliest acquaintances (amongst whom, we are proud to say, 
are included some of the most distinguished Literati of the age) express 
their disapprobation at the least deviation from our usual course. The 
are alarmed lest the delles lettres of Genius and Science should be sa- 
crificed to the bel esprit of “the fashionable world,” or to the rage of 
“modern Vandalism.” Some Correspondents admit that our suctess is 
unparalleled; but they contend that, by conforming to “ the spirit of 
the times,” we might elevate ourselves beyond rivalry. On the con- 
trary, our old friends remind us of the high character Sytvanus 
Ursan has maintained during the eventful period of Ninety-two 
years ; whilst numerous rivals, who for a short time “ fretted their hour 
away,” have sunk into oblivion. They affirm that his Publication is the 
most valuable record of modern times, and that it would therefore be 
unworthy the dignified name of old Sy.tvanvs to stoop from his tower- 
ing height, and enter the lists with the numerous ephemerides of the day. 
He would be like another Ajax ignobly fighting with the bleating herd. 

To these conflicting opinions we can only reply, “Non nostrum 
tantas componere lites.” We have stated sufficient to prove the impos- 
sibility of gratifying the varied tastes of all. The attempt would doubt- 
less expose us to the same disappointment as the old man in the fable 
experienced : in his anxiety to please all he gave satisfaction to none. 
However, we shall always receive the hints of our Correspondents with 
the most perfect good humour, and endeavour to take advantage of 
“7 useful suggestion. 

e most essential character of the GenrLEMAN’s MAGazine will, 


notwithstanding, be always rigidly Fe Nap Our pages will continue 


’ to display the same ardent and unalterable attachment to our venerable 
Constitution, both in Church and State. Our columns shall still be 
devoted to sound and useful Literature, and ever be open to fair and 
temperate discussion; but they shall never become the vehicle of 
malevolent bickerings, or insidious attacks on individuals. We would 
sooner fall than build our pros>erity on the ruins of private reputation. 
So long as we receive the able assistance of our learned coadjutors, and 
experience the same liberal patronage from the Publick, we confi- 
dently flatter ourselves that this Publication will still pre-eminently 
maintain its character, and long remain the arena where youthful and 
aspiring Genius may first plume its wings. 
June 29, 1822, 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


We are much obliged to the Rev. John 
Graham, and to another Correspondent, who 
have both sent us Drawings of what they 
conceive to be a very curious Medal. We 
have before, vol. XCI. ii. p. 482, given our 
opinion of the Medal, in answer to H. R. D. 
who first sent us the aame s of it, which 

red in a provincial journal. 
0. may Gvtain the Cienaies he re- 
quires almost in any public Library. 

A Constant Reaper is referred to his 
Dentist. 

AnTiguarioLus says, “I am glad that 
A. C. R. has furnished an additional proof 
to the scene of Adam Gordon’s combat, by 

lacing yong. sae in Bedfordshire : per- 

ps he can also identify Altun wood. Dr. 
Brady, in his History of England, relates 
that in 1265 the King being obliged by the 
rebellious Barors, sent letters, dated at 
Monmouth, June 28, ‘‘ per Regem, comi- 
tem Leicestrie,’ &c. to Adam de Gurdun 
and others, commanding them to suppress 
the efforts made in his fevour.” 

Crericus suggests to Mr. Franx Harr 
Sranpisn, the Faitor of the Life of Vol- 
taire, the propriety of correcting, in another 
edition, an uncharitable disposition towards 
a very respectable body of men, which, 
while it leads him into error, may bring 
down contempt upon him. He wishes to 
call Mr. Standish’s attention to the follow- 
ing acrimonius and unjust attack upon the 
Clergy at large. Speaking of satire as a 
libel, he says, ‘‘ It proceeds generally from 
an hireling author, or from some little, low, 
contemptible, and foolish man, of a bad dis- 
position, with imaginary talents, who has 
neither sufficient courage nor good nature 
to suppress the paltry venom of his own 
conceptions. A libel is the natural off- 
spring of a weak head and corrupt heart, and 
is sometimes to be found still emanating 
even from a Christian Teacher or Protestant 
Clergyman of the present Century.” Our 
Correspondent then remarks, ‘ Now let 
Counsel, learned in the law, or let any man 
of plain understanding, say if this last charge 
be not a solemn and a cruel libel ; and if it 
be so, see how the earlier part of the sen- 
tence characterizes its author, as ‘an hire- 
ling, or as some little, low, contemptible 
man, of a bad disposition, with imaginary 
talents, who has neither sufficient courage 
nor good nature to suppress the paltry ve- 
nom of his own concept.ons’.” 

A. Y. Z. asks, ** Was Sir Jchn Clere of 
Blickling in Norfolk of the family of Clare, 
whose pedigree appeared in vol. LXXXIX. 
ii. p. 411? This Sir John Clere possessed 
Blickling in right of his wife, daughter of 
Sir William Boleyn, and received Queen 
Elizabeth there. He was descended from 


Clere de Mont2, a Norman Baron, who is 
described on a monument erected to his me- 
mory in the chapel. of Blickling, as having 
‘come to England with William Duke of 
Normandy, to assist him in the Conquest 
of England.’ — Blomefield’s “* Norfolk.” 
Purr observes, ‘‘If there be in any cham- 
ber a recess, deep or shallow, above or be- 
low, it does not occasion any peculiar cur- 
rent of air to make one sensible of being in 
its vicinity; but convert this recess into a 
closet, and however well fitted and com- 
any the door may be, yet through every 
ittle crevice the air will draw and become 
painfully troublesome. Nay, I have seen a 
candle oy extinguished through the key- 


hole of a closet not six inches deep. Pray 
solve this D prea 
W. F. C. observes, ** I beg leave to point 


out what I consider a very material error in 
the new Coinage, inasmuch as it would mislead 
any person seeking information of the ar- 
morial hea of en nation. I allude to 
the false heraldry of the shield, in which 
the whole field is made to appear Argent ; 
neither does it, as a medal, look so men 
handsome, from the want of the usual dis- 
tinguishing lines. I should be glad to learn 
the reason which led to this new mode of 
displaying the arms ?” 

A.S. wishes to know whether the Charge 
given by the present Bishop of Winchester 
to his Clergy in the last summer at his pri- 
mary Visitation in Surrey has been printed; 
and if it has, where it may be procured ? 

W. R. K. Armicer observes ; ‘ Inquiries 
having been made respecting the family of 
Knivett (XCI. i. pp. 286, 482), some of your 
Correspondents may probably say what be- 
came of the descendants of Sir Philip Knivett 
of Birkenham Castle, Norfolk, bart. whose 
sons were, Philip, heir apparent; John, of 
Leatherhead, Surrey ; omas, who mar- 
ried, and had issue (query, of what family 
was his lady ?); Sir Robert, the fourth son, 
bart. died in London, at an advanced age.— 
Eleanor married, first, to Sir Henry Hast- 
ings; secondly, to Sir Thos. Waldron, of 
Chorley, knt.; Dorothy or Elizabeth, wife 
to James Erskine, Earl of Buchan, in Scot- 
land. Catherine is said to have died unmarried.” 

The recommendation of the Thetford Spa 
can only be used (if paid for) as an Adver- 
tisement on our Cover. 

T. B. expresses his disappointment at find- 
ing the Compendiums of County History dis- 
continued; and hopes that Byro will again 
favour us with his communications : in this 
wish we heartily join with T. B. 

The hints of ** Clericus, M. A.” (of 
Bury, L.) we adopt as far as is easily practi- 
cable. To the extent he mentions, they 


would alone fill the whole of our pages. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
——@ 


Mr. Ursan, Barton bony ern 
[* the early History of our Country, 
there is perhaps no one to whom 
we are more indebted than Mr. Sha- 
ron Turner, who, in compiling his 
History of the Anglo Saxons, has ex- 
plored so many before-hidden treasures, 
as to produce an abundant detail of 
events that, but for him, might pro- 
bably have still remained unheeded 
and unknown ; and although the tran- 
sactions of that eventful portion of our 
history are yet so scanty as to —_ 
over a vast period of time, through a 
quick succession of barbarous and re- 
volting incidents, yet the events of 
those times are nevertheless worthy of 
our most serious consideration: in 
them, indeed, we see as it were the 
germ of our national civilization, strug- 
gling against the rude shocks of igno- 
rance and barbarism, and yet increas- 
ing to a growing shoot; then assisted 
and nurtured by the introduction of 
the mild truths of Christianity, we see 
that shoot overpowering all barbarian 
obstacles, and expanding itself into a 
large and spreading tree, under whose 
full grown and shady branches we now 
enjoy the sweet repose of historic con- 
templation, counting the many bless- 
ings of the present, and contrasting 
them with the miseries of the past. 
Shocking as the detail may be, yet 
the violent usurpations of power, the 
murders and desolations committed 
with fire and sword, and the bloody 
contests that were continually taking 
place between one or other of the many 
Sovereigns of our Saxon ancestors, may 
truly be considered as having laid the 
foundation of our present National in- 
dependence; and each greater contest 
that is recorded becomes doubly inte- 
resting to the present generation, by 
having some accompanying proofs of 
its locality. 


Of the many invasions of Great Bri- 
tain by the Northern barbarians, none 
appear to have taken place within the 
county of Lincoln, until after the con- 
quest of Northumbria by Ivan, when 
(temp. 871) the Danes landed at Hum- 
berstone (on the Lincolnshire coast), 
and commenced that too successful 
irruption, which proceeding through 
the county Southward, destroyed the 
monasteries of Bardney and Croyland, 
and desolated the whole country ; and 
being assisted also in its progress by 
the petty jealousies of the Anglo Saxon 
Sovereigns, triumphed over each king- 
dom, in detail, and in the end male 
the great Alfred himself a temporary 
fugitive in his own dominions. 

rom the apo of this devastation, 
and during the subsequent struggles of 
Alfred in regaining his kingdom, and 
to the time of his final triumph over 
the Danes, none of the important 
events recorded give any local interest 
to the North of Lincolnshire, nor is 
any thing particularly stated, so as to 
place any military operations of conse- 
oe immediately on the banks of 
the river Humber, until the reign of 
Athelstan, when the great Battle of 
Brunnenburgh was fought. 

Without giving you the full detail 
of Mr. Turner's history of the events 
which occasioned this great contest, it 
may be useful to premise, that almost 
upon every accession of our elective 
Anglo Saxon Monarchs to the sove- 
reignty of their respective States, it 
was invariably necessary that they 
should have recourse to arms, in order 
to support or confirm their authority ; 
and the submission that was made 4 
the eo of Northumbria, Scot- 
land, and Wales, to Edward, was but 


ill attended to, when the sceptre was 
conceded to his successor Athelstan ; 
the consequence of which was, that 
Athelstan soon added Northumbria to 

his 
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his dominions, amd ravaged Scotland 
and Wales. His successes, however, 
were not long to be enjoyed unmolest- 
ed; for one of the most powerful con- 
federacies that ever had been formed 
sprung up against him, and threatened 
his whole kingdom with present anni- 
hilation. 

Anlaf (who had been driven from 
Northumbria), assisted by Constan- 
tine King of Scotland, several of the 
Welsh princes, and the Anglo Danes, 
North of the Humber, and also aug- 
mented by fleets of warriors from Nor- 
way and the Baltic, formed “an at- 
tack of such magnitude, it seemed a 
certain calculation that the single 
force of Athelstan must be over- 
thrown ;” he so managed, however, 
as to gain time, and be prepared to 
meet the storm ; and, finally, in the 
Battle of Brunnenburgh, he com- 
pletely defeated their combinations. 

In this battle the contending armies 
were so numerous, the circumstances 
so particular, the slaughter so great, 
and the consequences so important, 
that it may not inaptly be compared to 
the modern Waterloo. 

Every reader of Mr. Turner’s His- 
tory will no doubt be delighted with 
his description of the particular events 
of this most important period, and 
especially with his representation of 
this Battle; and it only leaves a regret 
that the scite of such events should 
not have been identified with his de- 
scription. 

In my edition (being the first) of 
Mr. Turner’s History, with reference 
to the Battle of Brunnansburgh, he 
subjoins the following note : 


“Tt is singular that the position of this 
famous Battle is not ascertained ; the Saxon 
Song says it was at Brunnanburh. Ethel- 
werd, a contemporary, names the place 
Brunnandune; Simeon of Durham, Weon- 
dune or Ethunnanwerch, or Brunnan byrge ; 
Malmsbury, Brunsford. Ingulf says, Brun- 
ford in Northumbria. These of course im- 
ply the same place. But where is it? Cam- 
den thought it was at Ford near Bromeridge 
in Northumberland. Gibson mentions, that 
in Cheshire there is a place called Brun- 
burgh. I observe that the Villare mentions 
a Branton in Northumberland.” 


Accidentally looking into Macpher- 
son's Geographical Illustrations of Scot- 
tish History, with reference to this same 
event, pee under the title Brunnan- 
burgh, I found the following observa- 
tion: 


*« All authors, exeept Ingulf, @ rea- 
son to believe that this famous Hate was 
fought to the Southward of the Humber. 
The invading allies were on their progress 
from that river when they were met by 
Athelstan ; and it is probable that Brunne, 
now Bourne, in the South part of Lincoln- 
shire (near which is Witham, perhaps for- 
merly Weondune), may have been the 
place.” 


To which is added the following 
note : 

«* Every one acquainted with the old Eng- 
lish knows that Burn and Brun are the same, 
and the addition of Burgh might be dropt 
from it, as it has been from many others 

e. g.) Lundenburgh or Lundenbyrig, now 


ndon.” 


Coupling these queries and observa- 
tions with my own, I have ventured 
to presume that I am able to deter- 
mine this hitherto doubtful point, and 
to lay down the exact position where 
this Battle was fought; in order to 
which, however, I must again refer to 
Mr. Turner's History for information, 
** that Anlaf commenced the warfare 
by entering the Humber with a fleet 
of 615 ships;” and also, ‘that he 
soon overpowered the forces which 
Athelstan had posted in Northum- 
bria.” It does not appear how far 
Anlaf's force was personally engaged 
in producing these advantages North 
of the Humber; and from the silence 
of our Historians, we may infer that 
the magnitude of the invading force 
was such as made it necessary that 
Athelstan should withdraw his troops 
from the North, and concentrate 
them in a more Southerly position ; 
although the ships of the period we 
are now speaking of were not vessels of 
large burthen, yet from the number 
which entered the Humber, it has 
been inferred that Anlaf had with 
him an army of 30,000 men, at the 
least ; and in order to engage and di- 
vide Athelstan’s attention from the 
North, he would naturally, and with 
as little delay as possible, debark and 
take up a position on the South bank 
of the river Humber. 

My conjecture is, that Anlaf landed 
the main body of his army at Barrow, 
taking i, position at the head of the 
creek or haven there, about three quar- 


ters of a mile distant from the river, 
where he threw up entrenchments, 
and that he in a similar way posted his 
allies at Barton ; which conjecture is 
founded on the natural positions these 

two 
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two places present for debarkation, 
both having a creek or haven running 
in land, and capacious enough toge- 
ther to harbour the whole or most of 
Anlaf's ships ; and also having posi- 
tions called the Castles or Castle Dikes 
to this day at Barrow ; indeed, the re- 
mains of what I consider to be Anlaf's 
intrenched camp are yet undemolish- 
ed, and comprise an area of about eight 
acres of land, now called the Castles. 
At Barton we have only two positions, 
known by the name of the Castle 
Dikes, one at a little distance from the 
head of the present haven, on the 
West of the town; and the other in 
advance on the East: the one com- 
manding the antient road Westward 
from Barton to Ferriby; the other, 
the two roads Eastward and South- 
ward, viz. the road to Barrow on the 
East, and the road from Barton in a 
South-Easterly direction to Grimsby 
and Louth, called the Old Street ; and 
which three roads were most probably 
the only public roads then existing. 
Drawing a line from the mouth of 
Barton Haven to that of Barrow, along 
the river bank, and which in extent 
may be calculated at about two miles ; 
me making this line the base of a 
triangle, the apex. of the angle at a 
point perpendicular to the centre of 
the base, and at the distance of four 


miles, will give the advanced position - 


I have laid down for Athelstan’s forces, 
this point being within the manor or 
lordship, and a little in advance of the 
present hamlet or vill of Burnham, an- 
tiently called Brannum or Brunnen. 

The lordship of Burnham is bounded 
on the North by the lordships of Bar- 
row and Barton, and on the South by 
the lordship of Wootton, and I have 
no doubt but that the Brunnendune 
and Weondune of the Saxon Chroni- 
cles are the same as the present Burn- 
ham Dale and Wootton Dale, a little 
way in the rear, or South of the pre- 
sent hamlet of Burnham. 

The manor and estate of Burnham 
is within the parish of Thornton Cur- 
tis, and was formerly belonging to the 
Abbey of Thornton. 

In Bishop Tanner’s ‘ Notitia,” a- 
mongst other references to the grants 
of property to Thornton Abbey, you 
will find this manor amongst others (in 
Cart. 29 Edw. I. n. 26), noted as the 
manor of Brunnum ; and upon a late 
inspection of the documents relating 
to these estates, I found a sheep pas- 


ture, part of the Burnham property, de- 
scribed as being known by the name 
of the Black Nold, evidently a corru 
tion from Black Knoll, or the Bloody 
Hill as we may term it; and no 
doubt, having reference to the scite of 
the bloody contest we have now in 
contemplation. This knoll is also in 
our ~~ pointed out by the name 
(Black Mould) given to the extreme 
Northern point, or front of the posi- 
tion I have laid down for Athelstan, 
and which is within the lordship of 
Barrow. 

From the account given of the en- 
, + ae it appears that the confe- 

erates were pursued down the hill, 
quite into the plains, so that they 
must have been driven quite out of 
the lordship of Burnham into the ad- 
joining lordship of Barrow, where the 

ill terminates with a deep narrow val- 
ley. On the opposite hill, within the 
lordship of Barton, a thorn-tree some 
years ago stood (denominated S¢. Trun- 
nian'’s Tree); and as a spring of wa- 
ter on the West of the town of Barton 
adjoining the Castle Dikes (where I 
suppose part of Anlaf’s forces were 
stationed), bears the like name of St. 
Trunnian’s, I could in fancy connect 
this with some sainted person among 
the confederates who may have lost 
his life in this engagement; for we 
know that Bishops as well as Lord : 
Chancellors, in those days, took a pro- 
minent part in the military services 
of their country, and are remarkably 
particularized in this battle. 

The front of the encampment of 
Anlaf was to a considerable distance 
defended by an impassable bog, and 
having the haven on its right flank. It 
was well defended on all sides against 
surprise, although, according to mo- 
dern tactics, it would be commanded 
by the rising grounds in front as well 
as on the left of the latter eminence; 
however, Anlaf had no doubt some 
troops posted, as this part of the lord- 
ship of Barrow to this day bears the 
name of the Hann Field. 

Dr. Stukeley visited this encamp- 
ment; and, in his “ Itinerarium,” 
makes the following observations on it: 


*¢ At Barrow we were surprised with a 
castle, as the inhabitants call it, upon the 
Salt Marshes. Upon view of the works, I 
wondered not that they say it was made 
Humber, when he invaded Britain, in the 
time of the Trojan Brutus; for it is wholly 
dissonant from any thing I had seen before : 

but 


but after sufficient examen, I found it to be 
a temple of the old Britons, therefore to be 
referred to on another occasion.” 

If we substitute the name of Anlaf 
for that of Humber, we shall find that 
the information which Dr. Stukele 
received from the inhabitants in his 
time, strongly corroborates my conjec- 
tures. 

The whole circle of the mounds or 
banks of this intrenchment were all 
some fifty years ago, and some of them 
still remaining of a considerable height ; 
and the circular mount in the centre 
is of still higher elevation than any of 
the mounds, and I presume may now be 
20 feet above the general level of the 
adjoining marshes, and commands a 
view over all the encampment and the 
immediate neighbourhood. The top 
of this mount forms rather a hollow 
circle, the diameter of which measures 
about 70 yards ; the banks were all for- 
merly further defended by deep ditches, 
which are now nearly filled up; al- 
though in one of the mounds there ap- 

rs a few chalk —— ae is no 
arance of any buildings having 
bon erected within any part of the 
area. The position of this intrench- 
thent is at the extremity of the level 
called the Marshes, from the Humber, 
and on the only part that is above the 
ordinary level of the marsh in Barrow. 
Upon an occasion, some years ago, of 
the tide of the Humber breaking down 
the banks, and overflowing the adjoin- 
ing level, the cattle in the marshes 
saved themselves by flying to this spot. 
A ctrious circumstance was told me 
by an old resident near the spot, who 
happened to join my friend and me, 
while we were measuring the area of 
this encampment, which deserves to 
be noted. About sixty or seventy 
ars ago, he said, a stranger who was 
tom Denmark, came to visit these 
Castles, and employed an old labourer 
of Barrow for several days, to dig in a 
patticular part of the intrenchment 
until he found what he came to look 
for, when, after handsomely remune- 
rating the labourer for his trouble, he 
took his departure. I was sorry to 
find that the old man so employed had 
only been dead about five years, and 
regretted that he was not alive to give 
me the particulars: the story, how- 
ever, is well in the recollection of 
most of the farmers in the place. It 
was added, that the stranger, before 
he came to Barrow, had been for a 
month or two in search of his object 


Battle of Brunnum.—Queen Elizabeth's Progresses. 


[ Jan. 
at the hill top at Alkborough, adjoin. 
ing the confias of the Trene and tne, 
t The allotment of land in which the 
greatest part of the area of this in- 
trenchment is placed, is now the pro- 
perty of William Graburn, esq. who 

as had it in contemplation to build 
an appropriate cottage on the top of 
the centre mound, which, when erect- 
ed, will command a pleasing elevation. 

A traveller taking the road from 
Barton to Castor, by way of Burnham, 
will have the eminence on which the 
Battle of Brunnum was fought imme- 
diately on his right hand, on his enter- 
ing the lordship of Burnham ; and a 
traveller on the road from Barton to 
Lincoln, will observe this same fine 
eminence at about half a mile distance 
on his left, when he leaves the lord- 
re of Barton. 

t the period of Anlaf’s invasion, I 
should presume that this part of Lin. 
colnshire must have been very thinly 
inhabited; and considering that the 
antient word Borrough, often pro- 
nounced Barrow, signifies a fortified 
place or defence, I could wish to ask 
some of your better informed Corre- 
spondents whether these positions of 
Anlaf may not have had some in- 
fluence on the names of the two towns 
Barrow and Barton? Bishop Tanner, 
in his notes with reference to the Mo- 
nastery of St. Chad at Barrow, men- 
tions that Bede calls it Berwe, i. e. at 
the Wood. W.S. Hestepen. 


—@-— 
Mr. Ursayn, Jan, 3. 


T is with much satisfaction that I 
see a new Edition announced of a 
Work which I have long wished to 
possess, but the price of which, in 
conseqnence of its rarity, has been 
out of the reach of my finances ; and 
it is to be hoped, and expected, that 
the very appropriate a 1 made b 
the indents’ and pottloechal Editor 
for literary assistance will not be made 
in vain. The little information I can 
give is scarcely worth notice; but 
such as it is, it may furnish some ser- 
viceable hint, consisting of a few me- 
moranda copied from a blank leaf of 
the Work in the Library of a late 
Reverend and learned Antiquary. 
They relate, chiefly to some part of 
the Queen’s Entertainment: at Kenil- 
worth ; and the MSS. both of Mr. 
Tyson and Mr. Nasmith may perhaps 
be still accessible to some of your Cam- 
bridge Correspondents. 
See 
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See the ‘“‘ Northumberland House- 
hold Book,” at the end, for ‘* Lord of 
Misrule ;” and a MS. of Mr. Tyson's 
for ‘* Brideale.”’ 

In the same MS. are some Anecdotes 
relative to the dresses of the times. 

Mr. Nasmith promised me an ac- 
count of Christmas dinner, from an 
unpublished MS. of Elizabeth's time. 

See Wilkins’s “‘ Concilia Magne 
Britannie,” vol. I. page 123, for 
“meats ;” p. 139, for ‘* mice, wea- 
zel, and dog.” 

In 1563 it is recorded by a Stamford 
Historian, that she slept at the White 
Hart in that town, on her way to 
Lincolnshire ; and it is stated in Lord 
Bar *s Diary that in 1564 she was 
in ae But no trace of her 
Visits has been discovered in either of 
those Counties. In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1787, p. 481, may be 
seen ‘‘ the Properties of a Stage Play 
acted at Lincoln July 1564." Was 
this connected with the Queen’s Visit ? 

For some particulars of the Visit above 
mentioned, the Corporation Books of 
Lincoln might perhaps be consulted 
with some success. 

In 1574, after being entertained at 
Bristol, she ‘‘ went over the water into 
Wales.” Query, to what place, and 
to whom was her visit in the Princi- 
pality? What say the Welsh Chro- 
niclers? In September she was at 
Wells and at Salisbury. 

The — frequently visited Dr. 
Robert Horne, Bp. of Winchester, at 
his Palace in Farnham Castle; and 
that antient fortress was occasionally 
made a State Prison, Dr. Lesley, Bp. 
of Ross, being confined there in 1572. 
Salisbury also was more than once ho- 
noured by her Majesty's presence ; and 
some particulars of her Progresses 
might probably be yet traced in the 
Records of that Corporation, or in the 

isters of the Bishops of Winchester 
and Salisbury. F.S.A. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 5. 
O much error has been written and 
published upon the subject of the 
fluctuation of Corn Prices, and the spi- 
rit of self-interest or party is sO active 
to improve it to their own purposes, 
that it is worth while to show the 
matter in its proper colours. The real 
fact is, that Corn, as a marketable 
commodity, has ever followed the law 
of other goods, being cheap or dear 
according to plenty or scarcity; and 
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unfortunately the latter state is more 
advantageous to the grower than the 
former. It is a common opinion, that 
the quantity in a good season may make 
amends for the lower price, but this is 
a great mistake. Plenty is a heavy 
loss to the farmer, and may be proved 
to be so, though it be a gain to the 
other parts of the community. Sup- 
pose a season of general scarcity, and 
the crop only ¢wo bushels per acre. 
Wheat rises to 1/. per bushel. The 
gross return is 10/. 

Suppose a season of general plenty, 
and the crop to be twenty bushels per 
acre. Wheat sinks to 7s. per bushel, 
The gross return is 72. 

Add to this the saving of labour ex- 
pence, between 10 and 20 bushels; 
call it 6d. per bushel. 

In seasons of general scarcity, there- 
fore, the profit of the farmer will be 
3l. 5s. per acre, more than in times of 
general plenty. 

Let articles of provision, such as 
bread or meat, be scarce or abundant, 
people will use no more than they 
want, but will lay out the money saved 
in articles of wale, Appetites cannot 
be doubled, and without such a power, 
consumption cannot be augmented in 
common eatables. 

**In 1703,” says Evelyn (Memoirs, 

p- 79), ‘corn and provisions so 
cheape, that the farmers are unable to 
pay their rents.” 

Suppose a farmer to have 100 acres 
of wheat in a scarce season, and the 
crop 10 bushels per acre, the price 11, 
per bushel: rent 40s. per acre; the 
arm taken upon the usual expectation 
of a gross return of three rents. If 
wheat be 1/. a bushel, the farmer re- 
ceives 1000/.; the three rents amount 
to 600/. over and above which he gains 
two rents, or 400/. 

Suppose the same farmer to have the 
same land at the same rent, &c. ina 
plentiful season, and wheat to be only 
7s. per bushel, and the on or 
twenty bushels per acre. He has then 
2000 bushels instead of 1000. His 
return will be 700/., only 100/. over 
and above the three rents, instead of 
4001. as when the crop was less. 

In defiance of all that interested per- 
sons may think or say, Season has the 
reins of Corn Prices in his own hands. 
It always has been so, and always will 
be so. This very year proves it. In 
August last, the wheat of 1820 was 
only 5s. per bushel. As soon as the 

wet 
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wet harvest appeared, it rose to 15s. 
and is now 13s. 6d. 

The following extract from Fleet- 
wood will show the absurdity of sup- 
posing that it depends upon Legisla- 
tion to regulate the price of corn, 
or upon landlords to regulate rents. 
Season is a father whose children 
thrive best when he does the least for 
them. 

«¢In 1270 wheat was so dear, that it was 
sold at the quarter, 4/. 16s. ; and sometimes 
at 16s. the bushel, which makes it at 6/. 8s. 

is was a year of famine.] 

*<In 1286 wheat was at the quarter, 2s.8d. 
[no more]. But such a storm of rain, 
thunder, and lightning, fell on St. Marga- 
ret’s night, that wheat came by degrees to 
the quarter, 16s. And this dearness con- 
tinued off and on for about 40 years; so 
that sometimes it was sold at London for 
4l. the quarter. (H. Knighton, p. 2468.) In 
1287 wheat was so cheap, that it was sold 
at the quarter, 3s. 4d. 

«In 1288, so great the plenty of corn, 
and scarcity of money, that wheat was sold 
by the quarter at 1s. 6d. [only eighteen 
pence*.”] 

Such being absolutely the fluctua- 
tion, when there was no paper cur- 
rency, national debt, and high rents, 
I cannot conceive what the change to 
a metallic currency has to do with the 
current prices of provisions. People 
must eat and drink, let the cost be 
what it may; and if food be dear, the 
farnier gains ; if cheap, the tradesman ; 
for more luxuries | superfluities are 
bought. There can be no successful 
speculation in commodities of which 
there is a plenty, and an extra consump- 
tion of common eatables cannot be 
forced, Paper accommodation can be 
of no use, where there is no market 
for additional consumption or cxporta- 
tion. Every saleable article whatever, 
whether natural productions or manu- 
factures, must obey the laws of de- 
mand ; and you may augment the con- 
sumption of luxuries, but not that of 
humble necessezies. In this respect, 
and the impracticability of saving la- 
bour by machinery, the farmer has not 
the advantage of the tradesman; and 
the community by a reasonable Corn 
Bill, or other justifiable encouragement, 
has an equitable right to protect and 
indemnify him. If fifteen bushels per 
acre be an average crop, the rent 40s. 
barley at 4s. per bushel, must be a 
losing concern, and he must look for 





* Fleetwood's Chronicon Pretiosum, 1st 
edit. pp. 78, 79. 
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remuneration by a higher price in 
other articles; but Season has all in his 
own power, except there could be an 
universal agreement always to keep 
growth below demand, which, unless 
checked by Government, allowing im- 
portation under circumstances, might 
occasion an absolute famine. 

Whether England on to be in 
preference an Agricultural or Commer- 
cial country, may be determined b 
the increase or decrease of the Revenue, 
under dearness or cheapness of provi- 
sions. The consumption must depend 
upon the population : and the proper re- 
medy for all excess is exportation. The 
currency cannot be increased, without 
a profitable repayment ; if otherwise, 
it only returns upon the issuers. There 
is no difficulty of discounts at the Bank 
of England; and if money cannot be 
made advantage of, it will not be 
sought. Trade is always best left to 
itself, and the great misfortune of the 
farmer is, from his subjection to sea- 
sons, that rents and taxes are not regu- 
lated upon War and Peace averages of 
returns. In the former state he can 
afford to pay one-third more than in 
the latter. Equus. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan, 12. 
bay Correspondent ‘* A.” in his 
attempts to prove Antiquaries 
worthy ‘the favours of the Fair,” 
vol. ACI. ii. p. 387, militates both 
against custom and reason: no class of 
men are so detached from the commu- 
nity, by their sentiments, habits, and 
pursuits, none of which can recom- 
mend them to the softer sex. Merit is 
proverbially immaterial, but a scarlet 
coat possesses substance, and will inva- 
riably be found a better harbinger.— 
Not willing to fill your pages with 
truisms of this sort, I beg leave to com- 
municate an anecdote, which shows 
how awkward a thing is the courtship 
of an Antiquary ! 

A late Arcliwologist paid his ad- 
dresses to an clderly lady, who, think- 
ing that connubial happiness could 
only exist with a similarity of disposi- 
tion, devoted her leisure time to his 
favourite science. One day, wishing 
to delight her suitor, she said, “Sir, 
T admire your pursuit, for I myself am 
an Antiquary.”—** Ah! Madam,” ex- 
claimed the lover, struggling to give 
vent to his compliment, ** do not thus 
underrate your merits; others may be 
Antiquaries, but you are an antiquity !” 


Yours, &c. anes 
f. 
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Mr..Ursay, Jan. 8. 
S a description of the Hall of El- 
tham Palace appeared in vol. 
LXXXII. pp. 13. 110, of your Maga- 
zine, (the North doorway of which 
building forms the Frontispiece to the 
nt Volume) I now send you a 
concise history of that once distin- 
guished and magnificent Mansion, 
chiefly compiled from ‘the valuable 
works of King and Lysons. 
That this Palace was for several 
Balch n roe sostace of ‘out 
ings, a rom 
following pebieas selec - from ‘* The 
Environs of London.” 
The Kings of England had a pa- 
_ lace at Eltham at. a very early period. 
Henry III. in 1270 kept a pobiit 
Christmas there, accompanied by_ his 
Queen, and all the great men of 
court. Bec, Bishop of Di 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
great cost on the buildings 
there in 1311, having 
Eltham House to King Edward II. 


Royal Palace at Eltham, Kert. 9 


daily at his own expense. Henry VII. 
built the front of this palace towards 
the moat, and frequently resided here. 
Henry VIII. preferring the situation 
of Greenwich, seldom came to El- 
tham. He kept his Whitsuntide here 
in 1515, and his Christmas in 1526, 
with few attendants, on accodht’ of 
the 3, it _was therefore called 


plague ; ; 
the still Christmas. b; pein Eiisabeth 
spent 6 few days bi tham in 1559 


ir C. Hatton was keeper of 
lace in her reign; and after 
Cobham. King James was at 1a 


m, 


PR; 
in 1612; since which time it does 
not appear to have been visited by any 
of the Royal Family. ‘During the 
Civil War, Robert Furl of Essex oc- 
cupied the palace, and ying here 
in 1646, was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. After the murder of Charles 


I. in ‘eto the manor-house was sur- 
veyed, valued at 2754/. for the 
terials, © n described as 


to hi Isabel, reserv ing oy ope 
or is Queen Be i ; 


a life interést to himself, ' 
frequently resided here, and is_ 


by Mc. Rihe Gar Arcana 


ia") to have built the 
n 1315 his n was br 
bed of a son at this dice, callec 
from that circumstance John of El- 
tham. Edward III. held a parliament 
here in 1329, and again in 1375. In 
1364 he gave a magnificent entertain- 
ment here to John Kin 
Lionel (son to Edward IIT.) being 

t in his father's absence, kept a 
public Christmas here in 1347. Rich- 
ard II. kept his Christmas bre ‘in 
1384, 5, and 6. In the Tast-mev. ‘ned 


reat Hall. 


ar he gave an entertainment _.> Leo, - 


ing of Armenia. Henry IV. Kept 
his Christmas here in 1405; at whi 
time, the Duke of York was accused of 
‘an. > gp ong of scaling the walls, to 
‘murder the King. Henry kept his 
‘Christmas here again in 1409 and 
1412; and was residing here when 
he was seized with the sickness which 
occasioned his death. Henry V..k 

his Christmas here in 1414; as did 
Henry VI. with much splendour in 
1429. Edward IV. repaired the pa- 
lace. Here his daughter Bridget was 
born in 1480. In 1484, he kept his 
Christmas here with great magnifi- 
cence, two thousand persons being fed 
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it to ‘ 
a 


of France. - 


its ornaments are 
* strc s Phe screen 


, 12 on Mle: Queen's, 
ince’s side; and 78 
‘round the court- 
ed one acre 0 
None of. the rooms were 
fren furnished except.the chapel and 
hall. The house was reported to be 
much out of repair, and untenantable. 
The principal . buildings _ now, re- 
maining are, the great fall, where 
the Parliament wid held and the pub- 
lic entertainments given (now “used 
as a barn) 5 and some of the offices. 
Three views, of the Hall are given 
in ‘* Archaologia,” vol. VI.; accom- 
panied by the following remarks on 
the Hall by Mr. King. , ; 
" « Tts windows are light and nye 
its roof -most ceowe - WFO! sim 
to Mecenorter all): ain Z 
«me adorned ; “ o 
y , Dighy ow sok naa de. 
troyed. at 
‘running before the offices, was - 
a gallery over it’ for musick. two 
great bow windows, on each side of the 
upper end, in which were placed the side- 
boards, are ornamented with most beau- 
tiful tracery, and are most magnificent ; 
and all the windows were obviously placed, 
with design, in such a manner as to af- 
ford an opportunity of hanging arras under 
them. 
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them. The room is 101 feet long, 55 
high, and 36 broad It has 10 windows 
on each side; besides the hows, which are 
14 feet wide, and near 10 From the 
sides of these bows were the doors into the 
state apartments of the palace.” 

A gurious ground-plan, taken in 
1509, is given in Hasted’s ‘* Kent ;” 
and views of the Hall and Remains 
of the Palace in Lysons’s ‘* Environs.” 

The Hall having long been used for 
the pu of a Barn, has sustained 
— injuries, and but few repairs. 

e beautiful timber roof remains in 
good preservation ; its principal beams 
are as substantial as when first carved, 
but many of the smaller or more orna- 
mental ones have been destroyed. The 
brackets which depend from the great 
arches, and prove so ornamental to the 
design, are imperfect: the slender shaft 
which unites their upper and lower 
members having been originally sur- 
rounded by eight canopied pannels, 
crocketed, and separated by pinnacles. 
The oaken Screen at the lower or 
Eastern end of the Hall appears, or 
very lately did appear, in tolerable pre- 
servation. It contains two arches, sup- 
ported on pillars: the spaces between 
the arches are enriched with perforated 
compartments, and a cornice of beau- 
tifully carved quatrefoils. The pas- 
sage under the Screen, though now a 
pig-sty, formerly led to the kitchen, 
pantry, and other offices, all which are 
deniolished, and the road now $ 
over their site. ‘Towards the West 
end of the Hall may be seen the foun- 
dations of walls, and relics of a vault- 
ed sewer or drain, the size of which 
is so considerable as to have led to the 
report of its having been a subterra- 
neous ge for the escape of the in- 
mates in troublesome times. 

N.R.S. 


Yours, &c. 


—_—>-— 
Mr. Ursay, Jan. 6. 
B bye question - by “‘Ciericus,” 
p- 518, whether he may per- 
form the Marriage Ceremony of a man 
with the wife of a Convict, who has, 
according to the Act of Ja. I. c. 11, 
been “abroad seven years ?”—may and 
ought to be considered strictly, because 
this is in the nature of a Penal Act. 
But I must first leave to refer 
to the Act itself, in which the word 
“abroad” is not to be found. The 
first section declares in general terms 
that “if any person within England 
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and Wales, being married, shall marry 
any person, the former husband or 
wife being alive, every such offence 
shall be felony, and incur death, but 
as the words “ without benefit of 
Clergy” are omitted in the Acct, it is 
customary to Sentence of Death, 
and then to suffer the Offender to 
plead Clergy, which is accepted, and 
the Sentence is commuted to Impri- 
sonment. But the second Section is 
that to which the above question ap- 
plies —declaring that this Act shall 
not extend to any person whose hus- 
band or wife shall be “ continually 
remaining beyond seas by the space 
of seven years together,” or who shall 
be absent the one from the other by 
the space of seven years together in 
any part of his Majesty's dominions, 
the one of them not knowing the 
other to be living within that time. 
There can be little doubt of the ob- 
vious construction of the words ‘‘ con- 
tinually remaining beyond seas for se- 
ven years together."—Ingenuity may 
endeavour to constrain them back to 
the date of the Conviction, or to the 
Convict's first leaving his prison to set 
off on his journey, or to his first em- 
barkation in any boat or vessel to join 
the ship destined for the voyage ; or, 
finally, and which is the most rational 
construction, to the date of arrival at 
the port of destination. 

As any such Marriage within seven 
ears is a case of Bigamy, and, as such, 
elonious, perhaps the liberality of 

modern days would no doubt give the 
prisoner all the benefit of the _ 
tions which would arise as to those 
days, and probably raise a plausible 
defence to such a prosecution, by urg- 
ing the intent of the statute to have 
been to take effect from the date of 
the Conviction, which is the onl 
event on public record. The actua 
sailing and voyage of the Convict 
being subjected to the subsequent con- 
venience of Government in contract- 
ing for a vessel, which is seldom be- 
gun until a sufficient number of Con- 
victs are ready; in which case three 
wives of three Convicts might make 
a similar defence at the same Bar, and 
one be acquitted, and the others con- 
victed of Biganry ; if one had mar- 
ried within seven years from the con- 
viction of her husband, and the second 
had married within seven years from 
her husband's embarcation, and the 
third from the return made of his “4 

rival. 
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rival. But setting aside all casuistry, 
the plain sense of the words in the sta- 
tute ibes a clear datum for count- 
ing the seven years ; for if it be taken 
from the conviction, ” words “ ‘sal 
maining beyond seas” do not apply ; 
but if it be taken from the date Ae his 
arrival at the Colony, the Statute is 
taken in its plain sense; and of this 
fact a return is made to Government 
by the captain of the vessel who is to 
acquit himself of his contract, and by 
the Governor of the Colony who is to 
return the names and dates of his re- 
ceival of all Convicts. The mere ab- 
sence from England is not a sufficient 
defence, neither is the conviction the 
datum, for he may be absent on the 
seas, but not remaining beyond seas 
according to the usual meaning—nor 
is there any restriction of a Convict 
under Sentence of Transportation see- 
ing his wife daily while in prison, and 
up to the time of setting off on the 
journey. I think therefore that Ciz- 
r1cus could not safely marry the par- 
ties he mentions without having an 
authentic copy of the return from the 
Government-office of the arrival of the 
Convict in the colony, and seeing that 
seven-years are since elapsed. 

Since writing the above, it has been 

ested to me by a friend to whose 

intelligence I am accustomed to pa 
much respect in such cases, that al- 
though the Stat. of 1 James I. above 
cited, relieved the contracting parties 
from the penalty of Bigamy, after the 
lapse of seven years, yet it does by no 
means express any authority that they 
might intermarry with other persons, 
so as to render the second marriage 
valid if the first husband be living, and 
to legitimatise their issue. On this 
point, however, there are differing 
opinions, and J do not feel myself 
strong enough to give ‘‘ CLericus” 
a decision on a case which has not 
been decided by any authority; but 
the leading inclination of my best 
judgment is, that this Act, by limiting 
punishment to the bigamy within se- 
ven years, does virtually permit such 
second marriage after that period. 

Yours, &c. A.H. 


—-@— 

Mr. Ursa, Jan. 8. 
answer ** CLERICUS,” it is ne- 
cessary, in the first place, to look 
into the original Contract solemnised 
between man and wife at the holy al- 


tar of God, and we there find that 


they each respectively first them- 
ae to the Minister oe hy sat all 
and keep only to each other so long as 
both shall ive." And immedi- 
ately afterwards mutually “ plight their 
troth to live from that day forward, 
whatever may befal, according to God's 
holy ordinance, until peatH them do 
wget J : wo Ge roe Oe 2 
ac. “‘that if any person do 
another, the former husband or wife 
being alive, it is felony, unless one of 
the parties has been abroad seven 
years,” the natural construction is, that 
that circumstance merely bars the fe- 
lony, but does not give either the 
liberty of marrying again. obvi- 
ous answer, therefore, to the question 
of “ Crericus,” whether he should 
be justified in marrying the wife of a 
transported convict, seven years hav- 
ing elapsed, is, that under the original 
contract he cannot be justified in mar- 
rying the woman to another n un- 
less certified of the death of her hus- 
band. How indeed is a woman un- 
der such circumstances to be described, 
whether in the Banns to be published, 
or in the Marriage Licences? certainly 
not as a spinster, neither as a widow, 
until fully assured of the demise of her 
husband. Cases, doubtless, have occur- 
red, in which women deserted by their 
husbands have, after a lapse of seven 
years, or more, married again; but in 
all such cases it will be found, that 
ming on the decease of their hus- 
nds, they have been described as wi- 
ie — if the = ae should 
su uently return, he might by daw 
compel his rn again to cohabit with 
him, although by the Act of James 
before cited, the felony would be bar- 
red; nor could the husband in such 
case recover dam And although 
there may be no express law forbid- 
ding a second marriage under such 
circumstances, yet, from a mature con- 
sideration of the essential form of the 
Marriage Ceremony, and of the very 
few causes which are permitted to 
dissolve that tie, we are clearly led to 
the inference here s 3; and 
*““Ciericus” will consequently be 
convinced, that with a knowl of 
the circumstances, he cannot safely 
solemnize such a marriage, more par- 
ticularly when he reflects how hea- 
vily it might fall upon the children of 
the second connection, who would all 
be illegitimate if the former husband 
should be actually alive. = 
, r. 
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Mr. Unsay, Dec. 6. 
ete laudable zeal which you have 
always shewn in the cause of Li- 
teratare induces me to make public, 
through the medium of your widely- 
circulating Journal, a few observations 
on the careless manner in which cer- 
tain Books are now printed in Lon- 
don. I allude to Modern Editions of 
English Theological Works, and more 
especially to the quotations from Greek 
and Latin Authors, which are found 
in those works. So little attention is 
paid to the printing of these quota- 
tions by which our most celebrated 
divines have copiously illustrated their 
writings, that in several Modern Edi- 
tions, it is almost impossible to go 
through a page without meeting with 
some instance of inaccuracy. A quarto 
Edition of the valuable Commentaries 
of Patrick, Lowth, Whitby, &c. on 
the Scriptures, printed in 1809, and 
the octavo Edition of Doddridge’s Fa- 
mily Expositor, printed in 1805, &c. 
will bear me out in these remarks; the 
Greek that occurs in both these Edi- 
tions being printed with gross inac- 
curacy. Is it tolerable that in this en- 
lightened age the word A®OPIZME- 
NOE should be spelt APHOPIZME- 
NOE, because the Editor of Whitby 
chuses tc employ a corrector of the 
press who is ignorant of the Greek 
Alphabet, and who therefore uses the 
Roman letters P. H. instead of the 
Greek @? See Whitby on the Ro- 
mans, page 3. This gross blunder oc- 
curs among a hundred equally stupid. 

It will said, perhaps, that these 
can hardly be deemed recent offences ; 
my attention, however, has been very 
lately recalled to this subject, by hav- 
ing erdered the tenth Edition of Stan- 
hope on the Epistles and Gospels, 
which is so inaccurately printed that 
I must return it to my Bookseller; 
and also by a new Edition, 12mo. of 
Bishop Hall's Contemplations on the 
Old and New Testament, recently 
advertised. I was reading one of these 
Contemplations on the pool of Be- 
thesda last Sunday evening, and met 
with at least nine inaccuracies in fif- 
teen pages. Let me ask, Mr. Urban, is 
it for the credit of this Country, highly 
as she ranks among the nations of 
Europe for her literary eminence? is 
it creditable to the press of our great 
Metropolis? or is it for the interest of 
the Booksellers, at whose expense 


these Editions are undertaken, that 
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such frequent blunders should be com- 
mitted? What Scholar will buy their 
books while thus replete with Typo- 
graphical errors? Shall all the atten- 
tion of our printers be bestowed on 
the works of Byron and Moore, and 
other writings of a similar kind; and 
shall the valuable labours of our Di- 
vines be sent forth to the world ina 
manner so unworthy of them ? 

The Quarterly Review applauds the 
liberality which at this time distin- 
guishes the English Booksellers; I 
shall therefore not be allowed proba- 
bly to impute these faults to a parsi- 
monious spirit prevailing among them. 
I will, however, not hesitate to cha 
them with culpable indifference to the 
comfort and satisfaction of their cus- 
tomers, and to cal! upon them seriously 
to provide persons better qualified to 
superintend their presses. These ob- 
servations are confined to the London 
Editors ; for they do not apply to 
works republished in our Universities, 
where accuracy in printing appears to 
be strictly regarded. 

LERIcUS WILTONIENSIS. 


—@— 
“* The pleasure of making a Will.” 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 10. 

Ween tranquillity of mind 

it is in vain to expect health ; 
and what thinking being can enjoy 
tranquillity of mind while he reflects 
that DeaTu may in an instant plunge 
into misery those around him, his con- 
tribution to whose happiness has con- 
stituted a large portion of his own ;— 
yet how many, after having endured 
toil and anxiety for years, to accumu- 
late the means of providing for their 
families, friends, and dependants, from 
neglecting to devote a few hours to 
the arrangement of their affairs, have 
frustrated the purpose and intention of 
a long life of labour! 

The aversion that people have to 
think at all upon this subject, is not 
less true than strange, and can only be 
attributed to the truth of the observa- 
tion, that 
«* All men think all men mortal but them- 

selves.” 
It is difficult to suppose any rational 
creature so void of consideration, as to 
Pa the arrangement of his affairs 
ause he is young and healthful ; 
«« Be wise to-day, "tis madness to defer.” 

This most important business can 

only be done properly when the mind 


is at ease, and undisturbed by aby anx- 
reties 
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ieties about the body; it will be suf- 
ficiently disturbed by contemplating 


the awful event at a distance—what 
a tremendous irritation must it not 
ag when postponed till ‘‘ the last 


The annihilating shock given by the 
communication that you are not only 
dying,—but leaving those you love de- 
fenceless and pennyless in the wide 
world, probably exposed to the hor- 
rors of ruinous litigation :—to a feel- 
ing and sensitive mind at such a mo- 
ment, is sufficient to hasten, if not 
produce Deatu. 

Is it not wonderful, that with all 
this intense stimulus of both “ self- 
love and social” to do this deed of 
duty, any man should put it off for 
one moment? 

This business of making a Will is 
not so difficult as many imagine ; let 
an experienced friend be consulted 
upon it, and for greater security it may 
always be deposited.in the Registry of 
the Diocese where the party lives. 

It ought to be added, that it is now 
the interest of every one to make a 
Will, as, bya late Act of Parliament, 
the effects of a person who dies in- 
testate, pay a much higher duty to Go- 


vernment, 
—e— 


Porutar Customs AND SuUPERSTI- 
TIONS IN HEREFORDSHIRE *. 


(From Mr. Fosbroke’s “ Ariconensia, 
or Archeological Sketches of Ross 
and Archenfieldt.”) 


“ Fhe original of antient customs,” 
. Says Jehsiam, ** is commonly 
unknown ; for the practice often con- 
tinues, when the cause has ceased ; 
and concerning superstitious ceremo- 
nies, it is in vain to conjecture ; for 
what ‘reason did not dictate, reason 
cannot explain.” The attempt here 
made to illustrate them of course goes 
not beyond obvious analogies. 
New Christmas Day, and the first 
Monday in the year —A woman must 
net come first into the house, other- 
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wise there will be no luck h- 
out the year. Janus observes in Ovid, 
that, «Omens attach to the beginning 
of all things{:” and Phi ers 
know, that when the mind is strongly 
agitated by hope or fear, it naturally 
speculates in the future, and has a sen- 
sitive irritability, which warps events 
to the prevailing idea. But occursa- 
cula, i.e. presages from objects first 
met upon going abroad, were the sub- 
jects of particular books, written by 
Hippocrates (not the Physician) and 
Polios. It was very unlucky to meet 
a lame or blind man, eunuch, ape, 
&c. and more especially the animal 
called Galé, whether it signified a 
weazle or cat, because, says Artemi- 
dorus, it typifies a crafty bad-mannered 
woman §, and the term “old cat” is 
still contemptuously applied to antient 
ill-natured females. In the North of 
England, it is customary, when a 
child is taken to church to be chris- 
tened, to engage a little boy to meet 
the infant, upon leaving the house, 
because it is deemed an unlucky omen, 
to encounter a female first, for which 
service the boy receives a small pre- 
sent of a cake and Cheese |], wrapped 
in paper. On the first day of the 
year, it is also deemed very unfortu- 
nate for a woman to enter the house 
first; and therefore an enquiry is 
mostly made, whether a male has pre- 
viously been there. It is certain, that 
among all the Northern nations, wo- 
men were sup to be endowed 
with a prophetic spirit, wore or less, 
according to their @, and a tall 
Celtic woman and female Druid, se- 
verally met Drusus and Alexander Se- 
verus, and prophesied the death of 
each **, When Maximinus met a 
woman with dishevelled hair and 
mourning habit, it was deemed an 
omen of his death ¢¢ : and among the 
antient Scots, if a woman barefoot 
crossed a road, before them, they 
seized her, and drew blood from her 
forehead, as a charm against the 
omen ¢¢. The women had, too, such 





= See more particulars on the Manners and Customs of Herefordshire in vol. LXXXIX. 


p- 109. vol. XC, i. 33, 499. ii. 418. 
§ Casaub. in 


p- 290. See too the 


oliast on the Birds of Aristophanes, 


t+ Reviewed in p. 43. t ‘* Omina principiis inquit inesse solent.” Fasti. i. lin. 178. 
| steer 


Lucian, and others, concerning the Occursacula. ’ 

| Rous (Archzolog. Attic. p. 212.) mentions from Atheneus, ¢. 2. “‘ toasted pieces 
of Chersonesus Cheese, as common presents of the Greeks at the feast of naming their 
shildren.” 


¢ Univ. Hist. vi. p. 67. 
tt Capitolin. in Id. ii. 232. 


** Lampridius and mee in Hist. Aug. ii. 222. iii, 203. 
3} Antiquit. 


p- 101. Ed. Brand. 
enormous 


ulgar. 
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enormous influence and authority 
among the Celts, that they excited the 
jealousy of the Druids, who found 
means to impose a check upon them *. 
Whether this superstition formed one 
of these means, or not, the Primitive 
Christians would not stop it, for, in 
consequence of the Fall of Man, they 
denominated the Fair Sex, Gates of 
the Devil, resigners of the Tree of 
Life, and first deserters of the Divine 
Lawt. The only notice of this oc- 
cursaculum in the Popular Antiqui- 
ties is confined to the Churching of 
Women f. 

Old Christmas Day. No person 
must borrow fire, but purchase it, 
with some trifle or other, for instance, 
a pin. A woman must not enter the 
house on this day. The restriction 
concerning the Fire, lasts during the 
twelve days. The Druids consecrated 
a solemn fire, from which that of all 
private houses was supplied. They 
extinguished all the other fires in the 
district till the tithes were paid, nor 
till this was done, could the fires be 
rekindled §. As to the Pin, Welch 
women still resort to a spring, called 
Nell’s Point, on Holy Thursday, and 
drop pins into it for offerings |}. The 
translation of this custom to Old 
Christmas Day, the Epiphany, when 
the fire might represent the star 
which guided the Magi, and be pur- 
chased in allusion to their offerings, is 
a very fair substitute, for the follow- 
ing reasons: ‘** It was an auncient 
ordinaunce, that noo man sholde come 
to God, ne to the Kyng with a voyde 
honde, but that he brought some 

fie 7.” That the purchase of the 

re should last for the twelve days 
is also analogous to antient customs ; 
for the observation of twelve days was 
connected with the Saturnalia; and 
Hospinian says, that at Rome on New 
Year's Day, no one would suffer a 
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neighbour to take fire out of his house, 
or any thing of iron, or lend an 
thing. It was a Heathen custom **, 

On Twelfth Day also they make 
twelve fires of straw, one one 
to burn the old witch. They sing, 
drink, and dance++, around it. With- 
out this festival, they think, that they 
should have no crop $f. On the same 
day in Ireland, they set up, as high as 
they can, a sieve of oats, and in it a 
dozen candles, and in the centre one 
larger, all lighted. This is done in 
memory of our Saviour, and his Apos- 
tles, lights of the world §§. 

This custom had its origin in a jum- 
ble of the Druidical Beltine and the 
Roman Cerealia, and Palilia; the 
great light to burn the witch seem- 
ingl sienieg to Samhan, or Balsab, 
the Druidical God of Death. To re- 
turn, 

es we fires coe the attendants, 
headed b master of the family, pledge 
the ae in old cyder, which circulates 
freely on these occasions. A circle is form- 
ed round the large fire, when a general shout 
and hallowing takes place, which you hear 
answered from all the adjacent villages and 
fields ||||.”” 

The Northern nations on addressing 
their rural deities, emptied on -every 
invocation a cup in their honour £4. 
The hallooing is the “* Cererem cla- 
more vocent in tecta” [Calling Ceres 
into the House] of Virgil, of which 
the Delphin Annotator observes, that 
Ceres being a synonym for Corn, it 
implies a wish that there may be a 
good crop brought into the barns. 

** This being finished in the fields, the 
company return home, where the good 
housewife and her maids are preparing a 
good supper. A large cake is always pro- 
vided with a hole in the middle. After 
supper the company all attend the Bailiff 
or head of the oxen to the wain house, 
where the following particulars are observ- 





* Univ. Hist. xviii. 563. 
3 ii. p. 11. 


+ Tertullian, p. 170. Ed. Rigalt “ De cultu Feminarum.” 


§ Borlase’s Cornwall, p. 180.—Martin’s Shetland Isles.—De Valancey in Collect. Reb. 


Hybern N. ii. 64, 65, 105. 
| Hoare’s Giraldus, i. 133. 
** Brand’s Popular Antiquities, i. p. 11. 
+ 


{ Golden Legend, fol. viii. a. 


neque ante 





Falcem maturis quisquam supponat aristis, 
Quam Cereri, tort’ redimitus tempora querceu, 
Det motus incompositos, et carmina dicat. 


Virg. Georg. L. i. v. 347. seq. 


tt Sementive dies, were feasts after seed-times on no stated 


§§ Collect. Reb. Hybern. N. i. p. 124. 


li! Popular Antiquities, p. 29. 


9% Mr. Pennant (Scotland, p. 91.) from Olaus Wormius. 
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and with much ceremon 
horn of the first Ox, r ven 
i The Ox is then 

im toss his head; if he 

cake behind, then it is the mis- 
rvant’s] perquisite ; if 

is termed the *) 


they find locked, till some 

are sung. On their gaining 

a scene of mirth and jollity en- 

sues, which lasts the greatest part of the 
night.” 

Thus the Popular Antiquities +, but 
the invecation being omitted shall be 
supplied f : 

o rage ag you, Champion, with thy white 


God send our master a good crop of corn, 

Both sm and Barley, and all sorts 
grain 

If we meet this time twelvemonth we'll drink 


to him again 
Thee eat thy pouse§, and I will drink my 


And the Lord send us a happy new year.” 


Mr. Brand, in the excellent work 
uoted, has not adduced the origin of 
is custom. It appears to be a rude 
draught of one of the antient Feriz 
Sementive. The cake seems to have 
been put on the horn of the Ox, asa 
substitute for the crown or garland 
formerly used at these festivals; for 
Tibullus says, ‘ Loese the chains from 
the yokes; now the Oxen ought to 
at the full stalls with a crowned 
head||.” The cakes allude to the of- 
rings then made to Ceres and the 
from their own corn{@, and 
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“the j songs” are the “ Car- 
mina wit Virgil before quoted. 

At Easter, the Rustics have a cus- 
tom, called Corn-showit Parties are 
mae to pick out Cockle from the 
Wheat. fore they set out they take 
with them Cake, Cyder, and, says my 
informant, a yard of toasted cheese. 
The first person who picks the cockle 
from the wheat has the first kiss of 
the Maid, and the first slice of the Cake. 

This custom is not noticed in the 
Popular Antiquities. It is plainly ano- 
ther of the Feria Sementive, as ap- 

ars from the following line of 

rid * 

*¢ Et careant loliis oculos vitiantibus agri,” 
[Let the fields be stripped of eye-diseasing 
cockle.] 


And held at the very season prescrib- 
ed byVirgil, the beginning of spring tt. 
It appears however to have been mix- 
ed with other antient customs. The 
Cockle is the unhappy Lolium of Vir- 
gil, described as so injurious to Corn, 
‘and if mixed with the bread was 
thought to bring on Vertigo and Head- 
achet}. Among the Romans the Run- 
catio Segetum or Corn-weeding took 
place in Ma §§, but the Feria Semen- 
tive, says vid, had no fixed days, 
and April was the carousing month of 
the Anglo-Saxons |\|, and the time of 
celebrating the festivals in honour of 
Venus, res, Fortuna Virilis, and 
Venus Verticordia. The Roman Rus- 
tics then went out to call Ceres home, 
as appears by the previous quotation 
from Virgil, and the kissing might be 
in honour of Venus; indeed it was a 
want of courtesy, upon various occa- 
sions, not to kiss females. Henry 
VIII. says, in Shakspeare, 

*¢ It were unmannerly to take you out, 

And not to kiss you.” 


(To be continued.) 





* A stall, from the Anglo-Saxon Bosg, or Bosig, Presepe. 
§ From the A. Sax. posa, scrip. 


t From Rudge and Heath. 


t I.p. 29. 


it Solvite vinela jugis; nunc ad presepia debent 
Plena coronato stare boves capite.—El. ii. 1. p. 112. Ed. Bas. 1592. 
{ Placentur matres frugum Tellusque Ceresque 
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Ovid Fast. i. 670. 


Buns, according to Bryant, retain the narre and form of the sacred bread, which was 
offered to the Gods.—Popular Antigq. i. 132, 133. 


** Fast. i. 691. 





Annua 


Sacra refer Cereri, letis operatus in herbis 
Extreme sub casum hyemis, jam vere sereno.—Georg. i. v. 339. 


22 Pintianus in Plin. p. 485, ub. pl. 


Hii From the eurious Anglo-Sexon calendar in Strutt’s Horda, i. 43. 


§§ Calendar. Rusticum, ap. Fleetwood, p. 61. 
Mr. 
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16 Reprehensible Mode of punishing Scholars. (Jan. 
Mr. Unsan, Jan. 12. this <_t So long as the child is 
i the course of a short tour through at school, the law could not interfere 
Suffolk last summer, I visited a with the discretion used by the precep- 


church in a country town, in which, 
while searching for monnmental in- 
scriptions, my attention was arrested 
by a list of living worthies, whom, on 
a nearer approach, I discovered were 
declared to have left the Sunday School 
connected with the said church, with 
credit. The names of the girls thus 
distinguished were written. The edges 
of the paper were decorated in a fanci- 
ful but neat style, in correspondence 
with the joyous nature of the testimo- 
nial. The catalogue of meritorious 
Loys was adopted for longer duration. 
Their names were inscribed in gold 
letters on a wooden tablet, over a pink 
ground. These memorials were sus- 
pended in a conspicuous part of the 
church, and as I witnessed them on a 
Wednesday, conclude that they were 
intended to remain in that position all 
the week. To this proceeding, per- 
haps, no serious objection can be 
made; andI have no doubt that the 
honour was more worthily bestowed 
in these instances, than in those of 
many deceased, whose virtues are 

‘¢ Firmly set forth in lapidary lines,— 

Faith, with her torch beside, and little 

Cupids 

Dropping upon the urn their marble tears.” 

But to come to the object of my 
Letter. By the side of these eulogistic 
tablets were appended others of a con- 
demnatory nature. Female delinquents 
who had left the school in disgrace, 
were recorded on paper, environed 
with gloomy black ; while their com- 
panions in misfortune were registered 
on less perishable wood, the black- 
ness of which served to render the in- 
scribed names more conspicuous. The 
motives of those concerned in making 
this latter exposure, I do not question. 
An appeal is thus made to the fears of 
the other scholars, and a fair external 
conduct while at school is supposed to 
be ensured. 

But, Mr. Urban, allow me to put a 
few questions on this subject; and if 
my objections to this practice car 
weight in them, let it be rman: | 
Is this proceeding in accordance with 
the laws of our country? A charac- 
ter is here blasted. Who would be 
inclined to employ a youth whose 
name was thus tainted? I cangot 
conceive any method more calculated 
to injure a person in the world than 


tor; but to perpetuate infamy, and in 
the most public place of concourse, is 
at variance with British jurisprudence. 
Is this proceeding judicious? The ob- 
ject of the Governors is doubtless to 
revent offences, by working on the 
hase of the rest of the pupils. But 
that the repetition of offences is not 
prevented, is evident, from the circum- 
stance that the sumbers of delinquents 
recorded in the last » have rather 
increased. But on this point I will 
not insist, as I am writing from me- 
mory; and as the School may have 
fluctuated in numbers. Js there not a 
want of judgment also in not specify- 
ing the offences? Ne scuticd dignum 
horribili sectere flagello.” A moral of- 
fence is one thing,—but careless inat- 
tentive conduct in a child, whose spi- 
rits are buoyant, should be visited with 
less severity. But a silence respecting 
the nature of the offences is maintain- 
ed; and a stranger might put the 
worst possible construction on them, 
and such an exposure would jus- 
tify him in forming it. I cannot 
discern any thing analogous to this 
proceeding in our public schools 
and colleges, even where the parties 
have attained a greater age, and their 
offences are therefore less excusable. 
— Lastly, is this proceeding Christianly ? 
“* He that confesseth and forsaketh his 
sins shall find mercy,” was an Old Tes- 
tament promise. Here no opening is 
given for reformation; and unless some - 
sacrilegious violator strip the church of 
its moveables, or some tempest bury 
these testimonials beneath the ruins of 
the temple, the infamy will live. The 
crimson dye of their offences will re- 
main undischarged. Children require 
coercion ; it is necessary, it is indis- 
pensable; but let them be chastised 
** with whips, and not with scorpions.” 
Yours, &c. ViaTor. 


o> 

*,* The remarks of J. S. p. 304, coin- 
cide with those of Puitociupnist, vol. 
LXXXVIII. i. p. 520, who begs leave to 
add, that unless the Statue of m Anne 
is strongly protected by iron chevaur de 
frise to prevent the populace from climbing 
up and over it, whilst a procession, &c. passes, 
all the intended reparation of Mr. Hill’s in- 
genious workmanship would be destroyed by 
the unthinking populace, who, on those occa- 
sions actually cluster on it so as to resemble 
an ant hillock ! 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1. 
ICHEL DEAN, Great Dean, or, 

as it was sometimes formerly 
called, Michael Dean, is a market town 
i ire, situate 11 miles 


It derives its name Dean 


Saxon word den —vallis— 


stris, a valley or place near 

~ Agreeably to the name, it 

is situated in a little low valley, sur- 
rounded with hills; which attract the 
clouds as they pass over, and often 
bring down rain! on this place, 
when the neighbouring parishes -are 
free from it, in = eee of uae 
it.is exceedingl mp, afd many o 
the sahadealiage are ieted by + fa 
matism ; ‘but to:those whose constitu- 
tions'will bear it, the air is keen and 
ing, and:the surrounding country 

is e and beautiful. Little is said 
of this town in history, but it bears 
evident marks of having been at some 


time or other a place of some size 
and importance: at present it is | 

and mean in its appearance. It 
consists of one long street, running 
from North to South, and about mid- 
way a short street runs at right angles 
from the other, leading towards the 
West. into the forest; it is served with 
water from a fine spring, a little above 
the town, on the forest side, by a con- 
duit or covered channel of stone, which 
the water into wells in differ- 


‘ent | parts of the town, but 


have ‘been lately closed, and pumps 
erected ‘over them. ‘Within a few 
years'past it contained several ruins of 
what must once have been large and 
stately buildi but so antient that 
the oldest inhabitant has no recollec- 
tion, nor is there any tradition of the 
particulars of their use or origin. 

In Domesday Book, p.74, it is thus 
mentioned, among the lands of Wil- 
liam the son of Norman : 

‘The said William holds in Dene two 
hides, -two yard-lands and a half; in the 
time of King Edward (the Confessor), three 
Thanes, Godric, Eltic, and Ernui, held 


three of which pay 8s. 
was ‘worth 33s. now 44s. King Edward 
these lands-from tax for the pre- 
servation of the Forest.” 


Gent. Mac. January, 1822. 
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Account of Michel Dean, Gloucestershire. 17 


The Regular Canons of Southwick in 
Hampshire were seized of lands ia 
Dean, and had a Charter of liberties 
thereon, 1st John, and a grant of an- 

part of Dean in the Sth year of 
at rei ee rest, remaining 1p the 
*s hands,. 


Hen. I Pac 

In the oth of Edw. I. the Sheriff, in 
the. account ofall the vills in the 
£0! of Gloucester, returned Mit- 
chel Deane, Parva Deane, and Ab- 
benhall, as one vill. . By the 
ings at a Justice Seat-(a Forest Court), 
held in the 10th of the same reign, it 
appears the bailiwick of Great Dean 
was in the hands of the King, and 
kept by the Constable of St. Briavel’s, 
a castle in the Forest; but in the 20th 
of the same reign, Henry de Dean 
held the manor and the Pailiwick of 
Dean. 

In the 10th of Edw. 1]. John Ab- 
benhall was seised of the manor of 
Michel Dean, and of one messuage, 
and 140 acres of land ; and in the 12th 
of the same reign, William de Dean 
held Great Dean, St. Briavel’s Castle, 
= four acres of assart land in Bra- 

ell. 

In the 2d of Edw. III. Reginald de 
Abbenhall had a grant of markets and 
fairs in Great Dean. 

In the 26th of Hen. VI. John Tip- 
toft, Earl of Worcester, had this’ ma- 
nor in marriage with Elizabeth Gren- 
der ; and, after the death of his wife, 
held it by the courtesy of England 
during his life. He was a firm adhe- 
rent to the house of York, and on the 
restoration of Hen, VI. lost his head 
on Tower Hill, and was buried in the 
Black Friers, London. He left no 
issue ; therefore the manor descended 
to John Grender, alias Greyndour. 
—Walwyn (son of William Warm, 
who had been High Sheriff of Glou- 
cestershire, 10 Hen. IV.) married the 
daughter and heiress of the said John 
Grender, by whom he had the manor. 
of Dean, which descended to his son 
William Walwyn. Thomas Baynham 
of Clower Wall married Alice, daugh- 
ter and heiress of William Waiwyn, 
with whom he had this estate. Sir 
Christopher Baynham, their son and 
heir, died ual of it, 32 Hen. VIII. 
His son, Sir John Baynham, died 
seised thereof, 38 Henry VIII. whose 

son 





18 Account of Michel Dean, Gloucestershire. 


son Christopher had livery of this ma- 
nor, 3d Edw. VI. He dying March 5, 
livery was granted the same year to 
his brother Richard, as it was to Ro- 
bert, gth Eliz. and to Joseph Bayn- 
ham, Ith Eliz. Among the memo- 
randa kept in the Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer's Office, is an entry of 
a process in the nature of a quo war- 
ranto, against Charles Foxe, esq. to 
show cause why the manor of Michell 
Deane should not be seized into the 
hands of the Queen by reason of alien- 
ation, Michaelmas, 18th Eliz. Tho- 
mas Baynham had livery of the fourth 
part of the manor of Mitchel Dean, 
and of the third part of the advowson 
of the rectory, 20th Eliz. It after- 
wards became the property of Sir Ro- 
bert Woodruffe; then came into the 
family of the Colchesters; and May- 
nard Colchester, esq. of Gloucester, is 
the present lord of the manor. 

alter de Lacy gave his lands in 
Dene to the Abbey of Gloucester, 
which gift the King confirmed, 14th 
William I. Roger de Staunton gave 
the watercourse of Dene and of Clinch 
to the said Abbey, 7th Richard I. ; and 
the Abbey held lands in Dean of Ed- 
ward Earl of March, 3d Henry VI. 

The inhabitants of Dean had a right 
of estovers and pasturage in the Forest 
of Dean, 7 Hen. III. 

On a perambulation of the bounda- 
ries of the Forest of Dean by 19 Re- 
garders of the Forest, in the latter end 
of the reign of Charles II., it was de- 
clared that the boundary of the parish 
of Mitchel Dean formed part of the 
boundaries of the Forest ; and in the 
same reign the inhabitants of Mitchel 
Dean united with those of the other 

ishes round the Forest, and the 
oresters, in a sort of petition to Hen 
Lord Herbert, Lord Lieutenant of the 
County, and Constable of the Castle 
of St. Briavel’s, and the rest of the 
Commissioners for the Forest, assert- 
ing their right to common, of pasture, 
herbage, and pawnage, estovers, house- 
F bast, bep-bont, and fire-boot, and li- 
' berty to dig stone under and accord- 
ing to the government of the Court of 
Swanimote, and attachments in the 
said Forest, paying to his Majesty's 
Exchequer the yearly rent of one 
penny, called swine silver, or herbage 
money; and one penny, called smoke 

ny, or mark money, for every 
ouse,——and complaining of an in- 


(Jan. 


fringement of their right by the sale 
of 18,000 acres to he Sch Whee 
knt. and the disafforesting the same, 
and pring the same might be re 
stored. 

The Charter of Henry Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and Earl of Anjou, afterwards 
Henry II. granted to the monks, who 
were rag to ge the co ms a, 
abbey at Flaxley, among other things, 
eae the land ade the old Castle of 
Dene, which remains to be assarted, 
and that which is already assarted ;” 
but there is not at present the — 
vestige or tradition of a castle in . 
and it is probable, from the manner of 
describing it, it was then only a ruin. 

In the Charter of Henry II. to Flax- 
ley Abbey, the monks settling there 
are called *‘ the Monks of Dean.” 

Formerly this town enjoyed a share 
of the clothing trade; and, some years 
ago, a small copper coin was found in 
a field near the town, which appears 
to be a token issued by one of the 
tradesmen of the town ; and from its con- 
tiguity to the Forest, in which there 
were then immense numbers of deer, 
there were two large manufactories of 
buck and doe-skin leather, and also 
some glove manufactories. On the 
failure of the clothing trade, pin- 
making was carried on here ; that has, 
however, with all the other manufac- 
tories, ceased several years ago, since 
which the only trade carried on is 
the making of nails, and that to no 
great extent. About 20 —_ ago 
there were several respectable families 
resident here, but nearly all of them 
are now extinct, or have left the place. 
Michel Deane now bears very few 
even of the wrecks of its prosperity, 
and exhibits a striking monument of 
the instability of earthly affairs and 
establishments. 

The Church (see Plate II.) is a 
rectory in the deanery of the Forest, 
worth about 70/. a year. Mr. Colches- 
ter is patron, and Mr. Edw. Jones is 
the present incumbent. The Church 
is a large and handsome though plain 
building, with two ailes; its length, 
from East to West, in that part where 
the chancel is, is 82 feet; and, exclu- 
sive of the chancel, the length is 73 
feet ; the width, from North to South, 
72 feet ; so that, exclusive of the chan- 
cel, it forms a large square. It has a 
tower, containing a clock with chimes, 
and eight good s, and surmounted 
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by an elegant and lofty steeple at the 
West end. The height of the tower 
is 77 feet, and the height of the stee- 
ple 107 feet, making together a height 
of 184 feet. The point of the steeple 
has a handsome Corinthian capital. 
The Church appears to have been 
built at different periods, as one aile is 
considerably more lofty than the other, 
and has a row of windows on one side 
above it; and the arches which divide 
and su port one part of the roof, are 
much Rt her and more elegantly carv- 
ed than Le other. The rcof is formed 
of oak, handsomely carved and orna- 
mented with cherubim and angels, 
many of whom are represented play- 
ing on musical instruments. One of 
the East windows contains many frag- 
ments of stained glass, and some whole 
figures of angels playing on the harp 
and other musical instruments, their 
wings imitating a peacock’s tail: also 
the heads of a King and Queen. Most 
of the windows contain unconnected 
fragments of stained glass. There is 
no memento or tradition affording any 
information as to the foundation of 
Church. W. H. Rosszr. 
(To be continued.) 
EEE 


Mr. Ursay, 


Jan. 2. 

[* the village of Little Dean, Glou- 
cestershire, was recently a very 
om and fine, though small Mar- 


ket Cross, the basis of stone, the up- 
per part of wood, cut into Gothic 
niches, of rich tabernacle work ; the 
whole having that gorgeous shrine- 
like aspect, which distinguishes Crosses 
of the fifteenth Century, with their 
finials, crockets, rampant animals, with 
vanes, angels with shields, &c. &c. 
ing through the village in June 
last, I perceived that it was being 
taken dewn, because inconvenient for 
the turn of the road. Several gentle- 
men’s seats surround the spot, and I 
hope that it has been re-erected in one 
of their adjacent parks or grounds. 
Yours, &c. ANTIQUARIUS. 
i 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 3. 
A DESCRIPTION of the new 
Tower of the Royal Exchange 
having been given in a former Number 
(vol. XCI. Pt. ii. p. 112), of your Ma- 
gazine, I may, perhaps, be dened to 
offer a few remarks on its substruc- 
ture, which has sustained alterations 
tly more agreeable to the taste 
the present times, than to that of 


Little Dean Cross.—Royal Exchange. 
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Sir Christopher Wren, who built this 
handsome structure immediately after 
the demolition of the former one, in 
the Conflagration of 1666. It must 
be admitted that the Royal Exchange, 
as it originally appeared, was very 
rarely admired for the beauty and 
chasteness of its design; there was, 
however, an admirable harmony in its 
general proportions which could not 
escape observation, or be viewed with- 
out approval ; but, owing to the nar- 
rowness of the street in which it stands, 
and the still more censurable economy 
of planting shops and stalls in almost 
every arch and corner, it was never 
seen to advantage. 

Each staple South front con- 
tains an open arcade of three rusti- 
cated arches; with as many windows 
in an incumbent story, supported by 
three-quarter columns and pilasters 
clustered, and surmounted by an en- 
tablature and balustrades. The centre 
part (I describe the unaltered pile) 
consisted of a noble arch flanked by 
broad piers, with double Corinthian 
columns, whose entablatures gave sup- 
port to semicircular pediments, sur- 
mounted by parapets, which were 
joined, or Me so, to the basement 
of the tower, a lofty structure of three 
stories, variously proportioned, and all 
square, excepting the uppermost, which 
was an irregular octagon, and diminu- 
tive, each story being less than the 
one on which it stood, thus accom- 
plishing that graceful and beautiful 
outline in which Sir Christopher Wren 
so eminently excelled, and in which 
our architects, among other peculiari- 
ties, frequently endeavour to be his 
imitators *. 

No alteration of the original design 
has taken place, excepting in the cen- 
tre, and no improvement has been ef- 
fected, whatever might have been con- 
templated, excepting the removal of 
long accumulated dust, which ren- 
dered its appearance gloomy, and de- 
faced its well-executed carvings. Whe- 
ther in the destruction of the old tower 
and frontispiece, and the erection of 
the new one, the architect was govern- 
ed by his own opinion, or aimed to 
suit the taste of his employers, it is 
unnecessary to determine; but if we 
may credit report, the architect of the 





* The elegant —_ of Bow Church in 


Cheapside is one of the happiest designs of 
doce architect. vi 
Royal 
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Royal Exchange is neither entitled to 
censure for the removal of the old 
tower, nor for the demerits in the pro- 
portions of the new one. A structure 
that should not be “ mistaken for a 
church,” or, in other words, a novel 
design, was demanded in the room of 
one which raised its tall head, indeed, 
like a ** church tower,” and was as- 
suredly more elegant than éhe similar 
appendages of several adjacent build- 
ings. 
eThe design was submitted, ap- 
proved, and is executed. Let us de- 
scribe it, A straight entablature, sur- 
mounted by a parapet, ornamented 
with balustrades, rests on the old Co- 
rinthian columns; the former covers 
the entire elevation, but the latter are 
limited to the side compartments, ana- 
logous to the original design. Pedes- 
tals have been prepared for the recep- 
tion of standing figures over the co- 
lumns : as these figures are not yet ex- 
ecuted, it is hoped that they never will 
be; their absence cy oe a building 
already frittered and defaced by busts, 
flying dragons, and poor insipid 
groupes of men and women, in pan- 
nels, ‘‘ signifying nothing.” 

To the square basement of the 
tower are attached on each side a 


short wall, so unsightly and useless, 
that if they were not erected purposely 
to accommodate the figures of Mr. 
“« Bubb*,” we are utterly at a loss to 
conjecture their utility. These ap- 


pendages are by some supposed to iin- 
prove the appearance of the front ele- 
vation, but they materially injure the 
side view of the building ; and when 
it is considered that an agreeable pros- 
pect of the former can never be obtain- 
ed, the propriety of such additions may 
be justly doubted. 

hese remarks are illustrated by 
some of our most approved buildings 
of Roman architecture, and by seve- 
ral of the most admired works of that 
eminent architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren. The tower of Christ Church 
in Oxford remains a monument of his 
taste and judgment, in choosing the 
form, and fixing the proportions, of a 
superstructure for an antient basement 
of peculiar style and grandeur. The 
detail of this fabrick will not, it must 
be confessed, bear a close examina- 
tion ; but its shape, construction, and 





* This name is inscribed in large letters 
beneath the sculptures alluded to. 


fitness exceed all praise. It rises over 
the gateway unencumbered by false 
walls or other futile appendages, un- 
adorned with superfluous carvings, and 
in a form so simply grand, that it is 
deservedly an object of universal ad- 
miration. 

The use of false walls and parapets, 
which are sometimes indispensable, as 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, should be 
avoided as much as possible. The 
clere story, which, in our ecclesiastical 
architecture, proves so fine an orna- 
ment to the external design of the ca- 
thedrals and other churches, is hidden 
from view in St. Paul’s, by the side 
walls being carried to the apex of the 
roof, and which are finely enriched 
with all the appropriate ornaments of 
the composite order. This arrange- 
ment, so admirably calculated to con- 
ceal the roof, and give effect to the 
magnificent dome rising over the cen- 
tre, ig not inconsistent with the rules 
of Roman architecture, or in opposi- 
tion to correct taste. It is only in 
cases where false walls are superfluous, 
or of very little use (as in the Royal 
Exchange), that they become objec- 
tionable and unsightly. The tower of 
this building would have appeared 
more stately without such adjuncts ; 
its prominent defect is want of height; 
but another defect, certainly not less 
striking, is the ungraceful outline 
which the front now presents, com- 
pared with the original, which, altho’ 
admitted to have possessed ‘‘ many ar- 
chilectural beauties, and but few de- 
fects,” was demolished to give place to 
one whose elegance beauty are 
somewhat equivocal. €. 


—_————— 

Mr.Ursan, Shrewsbury, Dec. 31. 
HE insertion in your valuable and 
highly interesting Magazine of 
the following addition to the account 
of Battlefield Church, given in vol. 
LXII. p. 893, will oblige your con- 

stant reader, Gso. Morris. 
A splendid monument to the me- 
mory of the late Jounw Corset, esq. 
of Sundorne, was erected a few days 
ago in Battlefield Church, near this 
town, against the East end of the 
North wall. The basement, which 
rests on the floor, is after the model of 
an antient altar tomb, and is divided 
into four compartments by small pa- 
nelled buttresses; within each com- 
rtment are two shields under tre- 
oil headed arches, surmounted of 

sma 
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smal] panels, similarly ornamented ; 
on these lie the ledger, moulded and 
charged with roses. From this altar- 
tomb rise five panelled buttresses with 
mouldings, supporting the canopy, 
which consists of four pointed ogee 
arches, with trefoil heads, crocketed 
and crowned with elegant finials, 
which terminate under the cornice: 
the buttresses run up between these 
arches, and each finishes under the 
cornice with a rich crocketed pinnacle 
placed angularly with the buttresses, 
the spandrils being filled with narrow 
trefoil-headed panels. On the ca- 
nopy is a rich moulded cornice with 
roses, &c. surmounted by elaborately 
carved strawberry leaves resting on re- 
versed trefoil-headed arches pierced 
through. In the centre of the cornice 
are the arms of the deceased: Or, two 
ravens in pale proper, impaling those 
of his two wives ; quarterly, per fesse 
indented Or and Gules, for Leighton 5 
and Ermine, three fusils in fesse Sable, 
for Pigott; his crest, an elephant pro- 
per, with a tower on his back. At the 
angles are small octagonal turrets 
springing from the step, and terminat- 
ing with a carved cornice and project- 
ing battlements. The ends, from the 
turrets to the wall of the church, are 


occupied by small trefoil- headed pa- 

nels, resting on a moulded plinth, and 

rage under a cornice, carved si- 
t 


milar to that in front. The interior 

nts in miniature the aile of a 
eathedral or cloister with its richl 
groined and ribbed vault; at each di- 
vision are small archivolts springing 
from richly carved corbels, and the in- 
tersections of the ribs are covered with 
rich foliated bosses. On the back is 
the following inscription in a mixture 
of old English text and Longobardic 
characters : 


* Sacred to the memory of John Corbet, 
esq. of Sundorne, who departed this life the 
19th day of May, 1817, aged 65 years. 
He was in the twenty-first degree of lineal 
descent from Corbet, a nobleman of Nor- 
mandy, who accompanied William the First 
to the conquest of England ; and received an 
ample donation of lands and manors in the 
county of Salop, during the reign of that 
Monarch. 

‘In the same vault are deposited the re- 
mains of his first wife Emma Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Charlton Leighton, bart. of 
Loton, who died the 19th day of Septem- 
ber, 1797——And of their only son, John 
Kynaston Corbet, who died the 23d day of 
April, 1806, aged 15 years. 


John Corbet, Esq.—Bastardy Laws. 
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“* This Monument is erected by his se 
cond wife, Anne, daughter of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Pigott, M.A. Rector of Edgmond and 
Chetwynd, as a tribute of gratitude and af- 
fection to the best of husbands, the remem- 
brance of whose virtues is deeply engraven 
on her heart.” 


This ——- memorial was de+ 
signed by the Rev. Archdeacon O wen, 
and most admirably executed by the 
Messrs. Carline of Shrewsbury, in a 
beautiful fine grained free-stone from 
the Grinshill quarries in the: neigh« 
bourhood ; the warm yet mild tinge of 
which adds greatly to the harmony and 
elegance of the work: and whether we 
consider the design, the execution, or 
the munificence that raised it, it is 
alike creditable to the individual, the 
antiquary, and the artist. It is of 
that zra in which the style denomi- 
nated the florid Gothic prevailed; a 
period when sculpture and architec- 
ture had attained the zenith of splen- 
did ornament, and of elaborate and 
minute detail, with great precision and 
care in the finishing. 
RI = 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 5. 
| poem pee LET upon pamphlet, 
and volume upon volume, have 
been published upon the increase of 
population and poor's rates in this 
kingdom. Groan upon groan has 
been uttered by the political econo- 
mist, when he has reflected upon 
the early marriages of the poor: Dat 
not one of them has discovered, as far 
as I can learn, that the real cause 
exists in the Laws. It mast be evi- 
dent to every rational person, that the 
Bastardy Laws are an absolute encou- 
—— to Fornication, reward it by 
a bounty, invite. perjury, and promise 
it impunity. What else can be said 
of a system which kindly informs a 
young female that if she becomes preg- 
nant, she will either be married to the 
father, or be totally released from sup- 
port of the child? Is this, in any 
construction, punishment of vice? on 
the contrary, is it not gratification of 
the natural desire of matrimony com- 
mon to the sex, by first plunging them 
in guilt? 
am well aware of the necessity of 
rovision being made for unfortunate 
infants, but England is the only coun- 
try in which such Laws prevail. I do 
not profess to say what would be the 
best mode of altering them. In other 
countries, Foundling Hospitals are es- 
tablished, 








tablished, and are certainly better than 
the present system of corrupting the 
sex, of teaching them to crawl into 
matrimony through harlotry. I will 
put a case, without pleading for its 
enactment, absolutely in all cases, as 
perhaps too Draconian. I will sup- 
pose that it was established by law, 
that no woman should be, without 
trouble at least, permitted to become 
the wife of aman by whom she had 
been illicitly pregnant*. The dif- 
ficulty of seduction would become 
much greater, and the nation be infi- 
nitely benefited; for numberless are 
the virtues dependent upon the are | 
of the female character. Women will 
not easily err, with the prospect only 
of becoming prostitutes. 

Laws founed upon manifest foll 
and mischief, cannot be vindicated. 
Exoneration of parishes from the ex- 
pence of supporting the children, and 
the prevention of infanticide, are the 
objects sought by the Laws, and both 
these objects may be secured in a bet- 
ter way. If a single woman was pro- 
hibited from marrying a man by whom 
she had been pregnant, and there was 
a penalty of 20/. for every married 
man, or batchelor of superior rank, 
endeavouring to <naes an inferior, 
an encouragement would be given to 
matrimony, and regard established for 
character, which would be attended 
with the highest advantages to society. 

I shall send you, hereafter, some 
curious cases of Perjury. 

That these hints may be taken up, 
discussed, and improved upon, is the 
hearty desire of 

ours, &c. 


a 
IVAN. 
A Russian Tale t. 
5 bear kingdom of Russia, until the 
ascent to its throne of the Em- 
peror Alexander, has been from the 
remotest period of its history conti- 
nually the theatre of civil discord’ and 
intestine commotion. From the reign 
of Alexey Michailovitch, to the acces- 
sion of its present illustrious ruler, so 
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* This is done now in Divorce Bills, by 
the Lords, under certain circumstances. 

+ The materials of this tragic story were 

incipally derived from Le Clerc’s Hist. de 
Russie M » tome I].—Coxe’s Travels. 
—Life of Catherine II. vol. — 7 
theby has written an admirable Tragedy, 
re Ivan is the hero. 
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many pretenders have arisen to urge 
their claims to the imperial diadem of 
that vast empire, that more calamitous 
events have resulted to Russia from the 
contentions to which these circum- 
stances have naturally given birth dur- 
ing the last century, than have befallen 
the * song, house of any other nation 
in Europe in a much longer space of 
time. 

Upon the demise of the Empress 
Anne, in 1740, Ivan Antonovitch, her 
nephew, then an infant, was proclaim- 
ed her successor ; and Biren, a man of 
a fierce and ambitious spirit, regent of 
the kingdom until the baby sovereign 
should arrive at an age sufficiently ma- 
ture to take upon himself the reins of 
government. If frequent usurpations 
of the imperial crown had been aimed 
at, while it circled the brows of those 
who were capable of defending their 
right to it, it may easily be am gon 
that no very considerable period was 
permitted to elapse without a renewal 
of those attempts which were, at this 
juncture, so much more likely to be 
attended with success. Thirteen months 
only had rolled over the cradle of the 
infant Emperor, when a conspiracy 
broke out which hurled the helpless 
Ivan from the throne, and rai 
Elizabeth to the imperial powe:. 

The first object of this ambitious 
woman was the seizure of Ivan, who 
was accordingly torn from his cradle by 
a band of barbarian soldiers, and trans- 
ported to the fortress of Schlusselburg*, 
situated on a small island where 
river Neva issues into the Lake of La- 
doga. From this place, accompanied 
by his mother, the royal infant was 
soon after conveyed to the citadel of 
Riga, where they wore away eighteen 
months of captivity. The monotony 
of imprisonment was in some mea- 
- al ee he cinetenetnnee “ 

eir of exile so frequen 
ae From Riga 7 hatin te | 
to the fortress of Dunamunde,.and 
subsequently to Orianenburg, a town 
situated in the South-eastern extremity 
of European Russia. Hitherto the 
captivity of the mother of Ivan had 
been softened and rendered less galling 
by the presence of her child; but in 
1746 the mandate of the Empress 





* Schlussel, in German, signifies a key: 
This name was given it by Peter the First, 
as being the key to hie new city, Peters- 
burg. 
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them for ever, and Ivan was 
left under the superintendance of an 
amiable monk, who, attached from 
eatly years to the family of Antono- 
vitch, and compassionating his fate, 
made an attempt to escape with him 
to Oranienburg, and thence into Ger- 
many, with a view to his ultimate re- 
establishment on the throne of his an- 
cestors. In this object, however, the 
worthy man was defeated. Their flight 
was betrayed, and they were overtaken 
at Smolensko, whence they were con- 
to a monastery in the Valdai, 
not far from the road that leads from 
Petersburg to Moscow. Here they 
were detained for ten years; at the 
end of which time, the youthful Ivan, 
then sixteen years of age, was brought 
back to Schlusselburg for eater secu- 
rity, and there lodged in the casemate 
of the fortress, the very loop-hole of 
which was fanmediately bricked up. 
He was never let out into the open 
air, and no ray of heaven ever visited 
his In the subterranean vault 
which had been thus appropriated for 
his prison, it was necessary to keep a 
lamp always burning ; and as no clock 
was to be seen or heard, Ivan knew 
no difference between day and night. 
The persons employed to guard him, a 
captain and lieutenant in the Russian 
army, were prohibited, under the se- 
verest penalties, from speaking to him, 
or answering him the simplest ques- 
tion. 

About two years after his confine- 
ment in the tower of Schlusselburg, 
Elizabeth expressed a desire to have 
a personal interview with the noble 
youth. Ivan was accordingly con- 
ti a covered cart to Petersburg, 
w , in the house of Peter Shu- 
valoff, the Empress had a long con- 
versation with him, but without mak- 
ing herself known. He was then 
about eighteen years of age, of a 
graceful figure, and commanding de- 
portment. His countenance is repre- 
sented as having been particularly ex- 
pressive, and his voice sweet and har- 
monious. These graces, however, 
availed him but little. Some of the 
Historians of her time have talked of 
the tears she shed on this occasion ! 

However this may have been, her 
Tropatty was not of long duration. 

unfortunate youth was once more 
led -back to his dungeon at Schlussel- 
burg, where he remained until the 
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death of Elizabeth, and the accession 
of Peter the Third. 

The brief reign and sudden death of 
that unfortunate Em r, are well 
known. No longer able to endure the 
conduct of his consort Catherine, he 
determined to repudiate her. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1762, he looked 
around him for a successor to the 
throne, and at length determined to 
adopt Ivan, and constitute. him his 
successor. Still further, to promote 
this view, he resolved to m the 
captive to the young princess of Hol- 
stein Beck, who was then at Peters- 
burg, and whom he cherished as a 
daughter. Having arranged his plans, 
Peter resolved to visit, in as private a 
manner as possible, the fortress of 
Schlusselburg, and have an interview 
with Ivan, without acquainting him 
with his rank, attended only by his 

rand ecuzer, one of his aides de camp, 
Sate Korff, master of the police at 
Petersburg, and the Counsellor of State 
Volkeff. iring to remain incognito, 
he furnished himself with an order 
signed by his own hand, in which he 
enjoined the commantiant to give the 
bearers free leave to walk about the 
whole fortress, without even exceptin 
the place where Ivan was con cat 
and to leave them to converse with 
that prince alone. 

Taking care to conceal the ensigns 
of his dignity, Peter entered the cell 
of Ivan, who, after contemplating him 
for some time, threw himself all at 
once at the feet of the Czar. ‘“ Czar 
(said the unhappy youth), you are the 
master here, TP hall not trouble you 
with a long petition, but let me entreat 

‘ou to mitigate the severity of my lot. 
These been languishing for a number 
of years in this gloomy dungeon. The 
oly favour I implore is, that I may 
occasionally be permitted to breathe a 
purer air.” Peter was moved at these 
words. ‘* Rise, Prince,” said he to 
Ivan, tapping him upon the shoulder, 
** be under no uneasiness for the fu- 
ture, I will employ all the means in 
my power to render your situation 
more tolerable. But tell me, have 
any remembrance of the misfortunes 
you have experienced from your earlier 


youth?” “I have scarcely any idea 
- of those that befel my infancy (rejoin- 
ed Ivan), but from the moment that I 
began to feel my misery, the unhappi- 
ness of my parents has been my first 
cause 
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cause of concern; and my principal 
and greatest distress arose out of the 
treatment they received as we were 
transported from one place of security 
to another.” The Czar expressed a 
wish to know who the parties were. 
*«The officers who conducted us,” 
said Ivan, ‘* who were always the 
most inhuman of their kind.” ‘* Do 
you recollect the names of those 
persons?” said Peter. ‘* Alas!” re- 
plied the young Prince, “‘ we were 
not very curious to learn them. We 
were content to return thanks to 
heaven, on our bended knees, when 
these monsters were relieved by~one of 
a more gentle disposition, one whose 
generous attentions have given me good 
cause to remember fis name, he was 
called Korff.” It was the very man 
who was then in the presence of the 
Emperor, and who seemed much af- 
fected by this ingenuous recital. Peter 
‘was no less so, and turning to Korff, 
remarked in a voice choked with emo- 
tion, *‘ you see, Baron, that a good 
action. is never lost !” 

On leaving Ivan’s dungeon, Peter 
made the circuit of the tower for the 
purpose of fixing upon a spot to crect 
a new and more commodious prison 
for Ivan; after which, he gave orders 
to that effect. ‘‘ When the buildin 
is finished,” remarked the Czar, «af 
will come myself and put the prince in 

jon.” It seems suchelsta, that 
this order was given as a blind, to pre- 
vent the commandant of Schlusselburg 
from surmising his real intention. He 
had no need of a prison who was about 
to be elevated to a throne. 

The Czar’s visit to Ivan did not 
long remain a secret. To avoid giving 
rise to suspicions which might have 
proved dangerous to Peter, his uncle 
the Prince of Holstein advised him to 
remove Ivan into Germany, together 
with Duke Anthony his father, and 
the rest of the family. This recom- 
mendation was not attended to, but 
suggested to the Czar the _ of 
placing Ivan in the fortress of Kezh 
on the lake of Ladoga; a situation 
much nearer the Russian metropolis 
than Schlusselburg. In his way thither 
the hapless youth had a narrow escape 
from death. The frequency and sud- 
denness of tempests on this lake, from 
its peculiar situation, is proverbial. 
The boat in which the prince was 
rowed, to get on board galleot, 


eapsized amid this fathomless abyss of 
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waters, and it was with great difficulty 
he was saved. Happy would it have 
been for this glorious youth, had his 
miseries met with an easy termination 
beneath the mountainous waves of the 
stormy Ladoga. But he was reserved 
for severer trials, 

On his arrival at Kexholm, the 
Czar caused him to be secretly con- 
veyed to Petersburg, where he was put 
in the house of a person of conse- 
quence, and visited, during the night, 
once more by Peter, whose plan for 
the restoration of Ivan to the throne 
was now ripe, and about to be carried 
into execution, when another revolu- 
tion suddenly broke out, which re- 
moved Peter from his empire and the 
world, and exalted Catharine to the 
throne of Russia. 

Asa still further security, until Pe- 
ter should be presented with an oppor- 
tunity of finally accomplishing his de- 
sign against the jealousy of Catharine 
or her adherents, Ivan was kept in 
great secrecy and retirement during his 
stay at Petersburg. His presence in 
that city nevertheless began to be 
bruited abroad, and a great deal of 
sympathy was excited for him, when 
the circumstances coming to the ears of 
the Empress, she had him taken back to 
his former prison. Fearing, however, 
lest he should be recalled and crown- 
ed, she lodged him in a monastery at 
Kolmogor, near Archangel, whence 
he was a third time carried back to 
Schlusselburg, where he remained in 
close confinement until the year 1764, 
about which time the crisis of his fate 
approached. 

Anxious to preserve ar opinion, 
Catharine, aie the ol: of ico hus- 
band, was desirous of removing Ivan; 
but, until the means offered to effect this 
with some semblance of expediency, 
she resolved to prejudice the Russian 

ple against him, and persuade them, 

if possible, of his total incapacity ever to 
reign over them. Soon ¢ com- 
mencement of her reign, therefore, 
she published a manifesto of a eonver- 
sation supposed to have been held 
with. the captive prince, in which 
she describes him as utterly deficient 
both in talents and understanding. 
This statement was, however, received 
with the credulity it deserved. From 
this period the wrongs of the Prince 
formed the pivot upon which conti- 
nual conspiracies against Catharine re- 
volved. his just title to the — 
nis 
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his and cruel sufferings, his youth 
a ie innocence, ed sbundent 
materials for working upon the minds 
of the populace. The grossest calum- 
nies were circulated, with respect to 
Ivan. Some described him as an idiot, 
others as a drunkard, and not a few as 
a ferocious savage thirsting for the 
blood of his fellow-creatures. 

Of course the young Prince's oppor- 
tunities of acquiring intellectual know- 
ledge were very confined. He was 
taught to read by a German officer 
who had the custody of him, and this 
formed the sum of his attainments. 
But his mind was of a very superior 
order, and susceptible of the most re- 
fined polish, had the means occurred. 

An instrument was soon found to 
release the Empress Catharine from 
this clog upon her future prospects. 
The regiment of Smolensko was in 
garrison in the town of Schlusselburg, 
and a company of about a hundred 
men guarded the fortress in which 
Prince Ivan was confined. In this re- 
giment, as secon« lieutenant, was an 
offieer named Vassily Mirovitch, whose 
grandfather had been oe in the 
rebellion of the Cossack Maseppa, and 


had fought under Charles XI!. against 


Peter the Great. The estates of the 
family of Merovitch had accordingly 
been forfeited to the crown. This 
young man, whose ambition was con- 
siderable, preferred with warmth his 
pretensions to have them restored ; and 
this it was that introduced him to the 
court. The family estates were not 
restored ; but he was continually flat- 
tered with the hopes of their recovery, 
if he would show himself active in 
securing the tranquillity of the empire. 

The inner guard over the imperial 
prisoner consisted at this time of two 
officers, who slept with him in his cell. 
These persons had a discretionary order 
by which they were instructed to put 
ivan to death, on any insurrection that 
might be made in his favour, on the 

mption that it could not other- 
wise be quelled. 

The entrance to Ivan’s prison opened 
under a sort of low arcade, which, to- 
gether with it, formed the thickness of 
the castle wall, within the ramparts ; 
im this arcade or corridor eight soldiers 
usually kept guard, as well on his ac- 
count, as because the several vaults on 
a line with his, contained stores of 
various kinds for the use of the fortress. 
The other soldiers were in the guard- 
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house, at the gate of the castle, and at 
their proper stations. The detach- 
ment had for its commander an officer 
who, himself, was under the orders of 
the governor. 

Some time before the execution of 
his project, Merovitch had opened 
himself to a Lieutenant of the regi- 
ment of Veliki Luke, named Uscha- 
koff, who bound himself by an oath 
which he took at the altar of the 
Church of St. Mary of Kuson, in Pe- 
tersburg, to aid him in the enterprize 
to the best of his power. 

mn had he performed a week's 
duty at the fortress without venturing 
an attempt ; but tormented by the 
anxieties arising from suspense, and 
condemning his own irresolution, he 
asked permission to be continued on 
guard a week longer. This step does 
not seem to bave excited any surprize ; 
the request was granted, and Mero- 
vitch having admitted to his confidence 
a man named Jacob Pishkoff, they 
took the earliest opportunity of tam- 
pering with the Po who guarded 
the fortress. But why need we pro- 
long this melancholy tale? After he 
had collected about Bitty soldiers, who 
had sr prs to obey his orders, he 
marched straight to the door of Ivan's 
prison, where a desperate struggle took 
— during which the unfortunate 

van was most barbarously murdered 
within. 

Hearing the noise without, and ex- 

ting every instant that the prison- 

oor would have been broken open, 
the two officers resolved to destroy 
their prisoner, and accordingly ai- 
tacked him with the most murderous 
ferocity. He defended himself for 
some time, having ~ te hand piere- 
ed through, and his body covered with 
wounds ; he seized the sword of one 
of these wretches and broke it, but 
whilst he was attempting to wrench 
the piece out of his lant: the other 
stab him in the back and threw 
him down. He was, before he could 
rise from the ground, stabbed several 
times with a bayonet, and thus released 
from life and captivity together, 

It was at this moment that Mero- 
vitch entered the prison, and cut to 
pieces the two ruffians by whom the 
young prince had been slain. He was 
not in time to prevent his death, but 
he was soon enough to avenge it. 

Thus perished a prince who was 
raised to the Imperial throne without 

his 
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his own knowledge and consent, and 
doomed to linger out his existence in 
a gloomy dungeon ; and thus doomed 
to atone for a few fleeting months of 
imposed authority, by long years of 
imprisonment and a cruel death, the 
crown of his persecution. 
————— 

Mr. Urnan, Jan. 10. 
R. FOSBROKE’S _ interesting 
work, entitled ‘* Ariconensia*,” 

having introduced a conversation con- 
cerning the Roman Roads in Here- 
fordshire, a gentleman communicated 
the following account of a fine British 
Trackway, improved by the Romans, 
hitherto, [ believe, unknown, at least 
unnoticed in print; for Herefordshire 
contains British and Roman antiqui- 
ties hitherto unexplored. 

This Trackway commences at Mag- 
na or Magnis (Kenchester, no longer 
misnomered Ariconium), and proceeds 
from thence to the Wear, where it 
crosses the Wye, and so on to sens | 
and Madeley, a well-known Britis 
village, the antientry of which is dis- 
played by Mr. Fosbroke (Ariconensia, 
p. 42), from the Life of S. Dubricius, 
From Madley it runs to Stoney Street, 
and soon to New Street. The mean- 
iag of these appellations is still con- 
spicuous. The part of the road be- 
tween the two places last named, is 
distinguished by a Roman causeway, 
the other parts being mostly hollow, 
but characterized, like the Via Julia, 
by a ruined pavement of large stones. 

rom New Séreet it goes to Moor- 
hampton Park, beyond which at New 
Court, a place situate between the Old 
Court Dowlas and the Golden Vale, it 
isa deep hollow. Moor-hampton sig- 
nifies Marsh-camp-town, and the cir- 
cumstance of the causeway being 
thrown up before it, and the deep hol- 
low behind it, leads to an inference 
that here was one of the marshy forti- 
fications of the Britons, so usual in 
their tacticks, the military defence of 
which was purposely destroyed, ac- 
cording to the oman practice, by 
founding the causewzy, a favourite 
custom with Severus in particular. 
From Moor-hampton it proceeds to 
Buckton, a village near Brampton 
Brian, and from thence to Long- 
Town, under the Black Mountains, 
or Hatterell Hills. The communi- 
cator traced it no further. The whole 
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distance is about seventeen miles. It 
is straight all the way. 

This Trackway, at one end, seems 
to have originally communicated, as 
being a work of the Britons, with 
their camp at Credenhill, justly pre- 
sumed to have been one of the grand 
posts of Caractacus; and, from its 
size, to have given the name of Mag- 
na Castra to the adjoining subsequent 
station of Kenchester. At the other 
end, by Buckton and Brampton Brian, 
it is not far distant from Cowxall Hill, 
or the Gaer dykes, where the British 
hero was finally defeated. Thus an 
additional particular is gained by this 
road to Mr. Fosbroke’s elaborate illus- 
tration of the campaigns of Caractacus 
and Ostorius. Ariconensia, pp. 14— 
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Considerable difficulties attend the 
sites of certain Roman stations in this 
vicinity. Caerleon (Isca Silurum), 
Caer-went (Venta Silurum), and Aber- 
gavenny (Gobannium, evidently de- 
rived from the river Gavenny), seem 
to be unquestionable. That Blestium 
was situated a#é Monmouth, and Bur- 
rium at the town of Usk, cannot be so 
readily admitted. 

First, as to Blestium. 

Some writers have placed Blestium 
at Long-Town, which is quite incon- 
siderate, for the thirteenth Iter of An- 
toninus from Caerleon to Silchester, 
shows that Blestium lay between the 
former place and Gloucester, in a di- 
rection quite different. The route is 
from Caerleon (Isca Silurum) to Bur- 
rium, called Usk (nine miles, only 
74), to Blestium, placed by Horsley 
at or near Monmouth, eleven miles, 
and so to Ariconium, the Bollatree, 
near Ross, eleven miles, from whence 
to age aap prong me miles. 

o village of any a ation a 
roaching te the a Myllable Bles, 
in Blestium (as the Celtic term was 
Romanized with the Latin termina- 
tion ium) occurs at or near Monmouth, 
according to the Gazetteer. But in 
Domesday Book is the hundred of 

Blacheslawe, in which is the vill 
of Stanton, Gloucestershire, not far 
from Monmouth. Archdeacon Coxe 
says, “The only road bearing positive 
marks of Roman origin is that which 
leads from the left bank of the Wye 
up the Kymin, passes by Stanton, and 
was part of the old way from Mon- 
mouth to Gloucester.” He also ad- 
mits that there are several indications 
there 
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there of a Roman settlement. Indeed, 
there is a place called Bury Hill, where 
four roads cross at right angles, consi- 
derable entrenchments, a Druidical 
rocking stone, a sepulchral cippus, 
&c.; and the distance from Stanton to 
the Bollatree, turning to the North in 
the vicinity of Michel Dean, is not 
more than the eleven miles in the 
Itinerary from Blestium to Ariconium. 
If so, the Roman road did not run 
from Monmouth by Trewarn, &c. as 
Mr. Fosbroke diffidently surmises ( Ari- 
conensia, p. 23), though there might 
be a British Trackway in that direc- 
tion. If, therefore, Blacheslawe sug- 
ested Blestium, and Stanton, from 
its remains, has the best focal title to 
having been that station, its distance 
from the town of Usk, if that be Bur- 
rium, is far too great for the eleven 
miles in the Itinerary. But it is to be 
recollected that thé town of Usk, tho’ 
undoubtedly of Roman occupation, is 
a mile and a half (if the road be not 
modern) less from Caerleon than the 
distance in the Itinerary; and that 
Usk or Isca appears to have been a 
loose term, taken from the river, not 
limited to the town, but to a large ex- 
tent of fine British posts and earth- 
works ; and that Burrium ought to lie 
somewhere beyond Pencamaur, where 
the Roman or British road to Blestium 
commences, and is in a straight line 
from Caerleon by Pencamaur to Arico- 
nium. The interesting compendiom 
of Usk, given by Nicholson (Cam- 
brian Traveller, col. 1313), corrobo- 
rates the above hypothesis : 

«In the vicinity of Usk are antient en- 
campments. Craeg y Gaeryd, supposed to 
have been a Roman camp, is two miles 
N. W. from Usk, to the South of Pont-y- 
pool Road, upon the brow of a precipice, 
over-hanging the East bank of ‘ Usk; 
the site is overgrown with thickets and 
brambles, and the entrenchments are in 
many places 30 feet deep. Several tumuli 
are within the area, from 15 to 20 feet in 
height. Mr. Coxe, in visiting this encamp- 
ment, passed the small torrent called Berd- 
den, from which some writers have derived 
the name of Burrium, as being placed at its 
confluence with the Usk. Two other camps 
are w the opposite side of the river, to 
the East of the high roed, leading from 
Usk to Abergavenny. Campuwood, two miles 
from the town, above the wild and seques- 
tered common of Gwhelwg, is of an oval 
shape, enclosed by a single foss and val- 
lum, 700 yards in circumference, wholl 
overgrown y wood. [Either a Britis 

of worship, or Roman amphitheatre. ] 
encampment of Coed-y-Bunedd is form- 
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ed upon the summit of a commanding emi- 
nence, at of Clytha Hills, 
- aaaeak te sk, to the West of 
the turnpi > ing to Abergavenny. 
$s Lcetgurts te doeudines rene W. 
and N. sides are precipitous, bounded. by one 
entrenchment; the other sides are fortified 
with triple ditches and — The en- 
trance is covered by a tumulus [the Roman 
Tutulus or Clavicula. Hygin. de castr. Rom.} 
Some foundations of towers at each end yet 
remain. It was originally strengthened 
with walls. (AP atly a Britis t, 
converted by the smal into a castellum, 
or exploratory camp, for it commands a fine 
view of the N. of the country.] A chain 
of these fortified ts seems to have 
stretched from Cat's Ash over the ridge of 
land that terminates in the Pencamaur, sup- 
posed to have been the site of a British, but 
more rly a Roman road, which branch- 
ed off from the line of the Julia Strata to 
Blestium. The commencement of the line 
is at Coed-y-Caerau, in the hundred of Cal- 
decot, to the W. of Caerleon, where are se- 
veral encampments, and beyond the Penca- 
maur, in the same direction at Wolves New- 
ton, are two. Cwit y Gaer is a small cir- 
cular encampment, which appears to have 
had its ramparts formed of stone, and the 
remains of walls indicate that it was defend- 
ed by Bastion towers. It is about 190 feet 
in diameter, and surrounded by a double foss 
and vallum. [This was seemingly a British 
Castle like Trer-caeri, &e.) Gaer-faur, 
lying between Golden Hill and Defauden, is 
the largest encampment in the county. It 
was the site of a British town. The depth 
of the fosses and height of the valla are 
considerable.” 

Thus Nicholson. That these earth- 
works were originally, in the main, 
posts connected with the defence of 
Caractacus, is probable. They were 
also apparently out-posts, afterwards 
occupied by the Romans, as Castella 
(according to Czsar’s usual plan), in 
defence of Caerleun. Instances with- 
out number show that before parishes 
were formed, prem as extensive as our 
modern hundreds were characterized 


by one denomination only. The dis- 
tances in the Itineraries may therefore 
easily vary in some miles, if the mere 
site of a town or village be the spot 


from -which the admeasurement is 
taken. 

Usk, and its whole vicinily, was oc- 
cupied by the Roman silliecs. It 
subsequently formed, as it were, the 
suburbs of Caerleon, and there is in 
the maps a straight line of road from 
Usk, through Strigail and Pencamaur, 
to Sudbrook or Portskeurd, the great 
port at the mouth of the Severn from 
the earliest zras to the reign of Charles 
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I. and about three miles across the 
river at High Water, from the New 
P ’ Here the Romans are 

sumed to have formed their first sta- 
tion in Wales (Gough's Camden, II. 
485, ed. 1786). Urbs Legionum is the 
appropriate limited appellation given 
by Giraldus to Caerlon, and Isca Cas- 
trum to Usk. The term Jsca Silurum 
of the Itineraries may therefore apply 
to the district of Caerleon as far as 
Usk; and Burrium be seated in ad- 
vance. There is further proof of error. 
In Richard of Cirencester, there is no 
such distinct station as Burrium,— 
*‘Bullium *, Burrium, Bultrum, Caer- 
phylli Castle,” being the item in 
Stukeley's Index, as one and the same 


place. S. Y. E. 


Summerland Place, 
Mr. Ursay, Exeter, Jan. 15. 
OUR valuable Publication is al- 
ways interesting; and the last 
Number contains papers of much im- 
rtance. Among others, I read one 
on the establishment of Telegraphic 
Communication between us and fo- 
reign nations. I am always glad to 
see subjeets handled to which I have 
paid attention ; as the collision of ideas 
tends to advance a knowledge of what 
is brought forward to public notice. 
In 1817, I published a Telegraphic 
Dictionary, containing 150,000 words, 
phrases, and sentences. The true 
mode of judging of such Dictionaries 
is to compare them experimentally. In 
consequence of a sort of chibenge 
thrown out in print, a page of the 4to 
edition of Hume’s History of England 
was converted into telegraphic signals, 
according to the respective methods of 
this Dictionary, and of another; and 
the result was, that one of them gave 
the page in 240 signals less than the 
other. This decisive mode of compa- 
rative trial is also the most eligible for 
ae seg, ban relative power of Te- 
legraphs. ‘The French have carried 
the science on land much farther than 
has as yet been done in this country ; 
as they use more powerful Telegraphs, 
and a Dictionary of great scope and 
comprehension. Their Telegraphs 
branch in all directions from the Capi- 
tal, by which means information is 
procured in a few minutes, from the 
most remote parts of the kingdom. 
This is done with great celerity, as few 
*Bullzum [Sdurum) is not certainly 
located. 





movements are required. With us, 
on land, a single word frequently re- 
quires four successive movements ; and 
not only this, but it is also nec 

to makea signal of distinction between 
words, in order to distinguish them 
from each other. This is all very te- 
dious in a climate so very apt to be ob- 
scured by the intervention of cloudy 
weather, as was but too frequently ex- 
perienced during the last war, when 
communications of great moment were 
interrupted, in cases where a powerful 
Telegraph and Dictionary of adequate 
copiousness would have carried the 
message through, during a clear inter- 
val. Every Tulegriph, to be unex- 
ceptionable, ought to have a power of 
expressing any three figures simulta- 
neously. To carry them beyond this 
allowed strength of expression, would 
be losing in time what would be gain- 
ed in power. I speak from near thirty 
years’ experience ; and shall be happy 
to hear the sentiments of those “4 
have studied this fine but ill-understood 
science of vast future promise. 

In my Telegraphic Dictionary, I 
recommended communicating with 
foreign nations by a very simple and 
obvious plan. I give a sketch of it, 
as it may induce some of your scientific 
readers to suggest ameliorations. I 
must not omit to mention, that after 
my General Telegraphic System for 
every Service, by Sea or Land, was 
sent to India by the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, I recom- 
mended to the enlightened nobleman 
who has achieved so much there by 
political wisdom and military talents, 
to run all telegraphic lines in direct 
straight lines from Calcutta to the ex- 
treme stations, over hill, dale, woods, 
or water. By this means, expendi- 
ture is saved, and celerity of commu- 
nication very materially increased. 
This is a most essential improvement, 
where they are forming telegraphic 
lines five hundred miles in length. 

The — of establishing an 
universal language has at various pe- 
riods exercised the ingenuity and ta- 
lents of men distinguished by their 

hilological and general knowledge. 

o render the plan practicable, what 
is next to impossible must be effected ; 
that is, all nations must agree to learn 
or use one language, either antient or 
modern, in order to have it general 
and common. Nations, like indivi- 
duals, are generally actuated by their 

peculiar 
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uliar vanities or prejudices, and 
would not, were the project possible 
and practicable, readily yield to each 
other in the choice to be made.—Were 
even all objections obviated, any agreed 
on language would not be studied in a 
manner sufficiently general to produce 
the desired effect. Hence the possi- 
bility of reducing to practice an uni- 
versal language, must ever remain 
highly problematical, if not absolutely 
chimerical. 

Though the multiplied difficulties of 
a general oral communication through 
the medium of a specific language, ap- 

insuperable, still it is quite eas 

jor nations totally unacquainted wit 
the language of each other, to commu- 
nicate on the principle of a Numeri- 
caL Dictionary, ‘containing the re- 
lative tongues of each nation. For in- 
stance, suppose that in regular order, 
under each word, tense, and phrase, in 
a full Telegraphic Dictionary, were 
printed the same word, tense, and 
phrase, in the French, Dutch, Spa- 
nish, Portuguese, and other continen- 
tal languages, it is evident that an in- 
habitant of any of those countries, by 
having in his possession each Dic- 
tionary, would immediately, on hav- 
ing any number telegraphed to him, or 
on having any word in the Dictionary 
pointed out to him, comprehend the 
meaning, by seeing the word in his 
own language immediately annexed to 
it. It is further manifest, that were 
all foreign nations to have each a Dic- 
tionary on a numerical principle, with 
the sentences, words, tenses, and 
phrases, followed by the same in se- 
veral other languages, a native of any 
of the countries tclnded, being in pos- 
session of such Dictionary, would in- 
stantly understand the import of any 
word attached to a marginal number, 
either telegraphed or pointed out. To 
converse eth a Swede, a Dane, a 
Russian, or an Italian, these nations 
must havea NuMERICAL DicTIONARY 
of their own language, marginally 
numbered, with the meanings attach- 
ed in other languages. ‘The Russian 
would telegraph his own language nu- 
merically, and this the Englishman 
would understand. He would an- 
swer from an Anglo-Russian Diction- 
ary, and the Russian would instantly 
undersiand him, by reference to the 
words of his own language attached to 
the English Dictionary. 
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The English and French Janguages 
are now so generally known and culti- 
vated, that it might prove quite suffi- 
cient to have only two descriptions of 
Numerical Dictionaries, viz. an Eng- 
lish one, with the French meanin 
joined, or opposite ; and the other, al- 

habetically French, with the Eng- 
Fish meaning printed opposite. This 
would be reducing the plan to the 
most simple and least expensive form.— 
In my Dictionary a provision is made 
for spelling such proper names as no 
Dictionary can possibly include, This 
is easily effected, by having above 
three thousand combinations of the 
letters alphabetically arranged in classes. 
These combinations contain two, three, 
and four letters; so that a proper name 
is telegraphed in a few movements, 
without any previous signal to indi- 
cate the commencement or termina- 
tion of this unavoidable operation. 
Till very recently all words were com- 
municated in this country letter by let- 
ter. I wrote much showing the eli- 
gibility of abandoning so tedious and 
operose a procedure. The Admiralty, 
ever ready to adopt what is useful, now 
communicate by words, phrases, and 
sentences; and it is expected (seeing 
how much our active neighbours ex- 
ceed us in celerity), that ere long, a 
more powerful Telegraph and a more 
comprehensive Dictionary will be in- 
troduced. To effect this to the best 
advantage, it is understood that their 
ships, with a laudable zeal for 
the advancement of the science, in- 
tend to have comparative experiments 
made to ascertain which may be the 
most advantageous to adopt, out of 
eight Dictionaries already printed, and 
out of many powerful Telegraphs of 
various descriptions. This certainly 
can be the only effectual mode of ar- 
riving at the truth of the case. 

I forgot to observe above, that to 
execute a ptan of Telegraphic Com- 
munication between nations, an Uni- 
versal Numerical Set of Flags must be 
agreed on. The flags of nine nations 
would furnish the nine numerals. A 
white flag or a cornet-flag might be 
the 0, or cypher; a blue, the substi- 
tute; and any pendant, the answering 
pendant for expressing also the under- 
most of three similar figures. 

I am going on establishing my 
theory of the Magnetic Variation, and 
shall, I trust, send you a concluding 


paper 
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per on this most interesting subject ere 
a In the mean time, I hope some 
of your readers will inform me what 
the variation and dip were at Spitz- 
bergen, during the last and former 
voyage attempted direct to the North 
Pole, and also in Baffin’s Bay, pre- 
viously to Captain Ross's Voyage. 

I expected to hear our late inanda- 
tions ascribed in a great measure to ‘he 
disturbing attracting influence of the 
two great superior planets, which are 
visibly contiguous, and are acting con- 
jointly on our atmosphere. This ef- 
fect, if such, must have happened at 
former periods, when in their orbicu- 
lar courses, they were similarly situ- 
ated. Venus is also at her greatest 
elongation nearly, and she might have 
helped in this attractive operation ; and 
the Newtonian doctrine will not have 
the Moon inefficient in throwing in 
her guantum of effect. Some of your 
astronomical readers may probably give 
us something profound on the subject 
of so terrific and uncommon a state of 
things. 


Yours, &c. Joun MacponaLp. 


LT 
Tour 1n France, 1n 1821. 
(Continued from vol. XCLI. ii. p. 585.) 


Sept. AVING been favoured with 

9. an order of admission to the 
Chapel Royal, we went to the Tuile- 
ries about eleven o’clock, and as soon 
as the gates were open, ascended the 
grand staircase, an on to the 

ery de la Chapelle, which is the 

iameter of a long salle. The officer 
in command was extremely polite and 
attentive, and accommodated the ladies 
in the front seats. The chapel is neat 
and handsome, every way suited to 
the magnificence of the palace. The 
floor is lozenged, of black and white 
marble; the pulpit is on the West 
side, and that and the aflar covered 
with drapery of crimson fringed with 
gold. e seats in the gallery are 
lined with the same. The King’s tri- 
bune aces the altar and the body of 
the chapel. On the front seats, before 
the canopy, sat Monsieur in the centre; 
next to his Royal Highness, on the 
left, his Royal Highness the Duke 
D’Angouleme, and on his side the 
Duchess D’Angouleme, his Royal and 
illustrious spouse, the daughter of 
Louis XVI. The sight was solemn 
and highly interesting, and, to all lovers 


of Royalty, one that afforded consider- 
able gratification and noble feelings of 
triumph. The mind of all was intent 
upon the holy exercise, and if Religion 
can once more rear her head in France, 
it will be owing to the devotion and 
example of the King and Royal Fa- 
mily. ‘The service was short, but very 
impressive. I was not near enough to 
remark the features of the Duchess, 
but I occasionally had a glimpse of her 
countenance, which is pleasing and 
attractive. The Princes looked well, 
and I thought that Monsieur had a cast 
of the English character. Long may 
they live in the possession of their just 
rights, and strengthen the throne by 
upholding principles of enlarged and 
genereus policy! To bring back the 
people to their former opinions, and in- 
crease the attachment to the Royal Fa- 
mily, must be a work of time. The 
latter may be accomplished, if some- 
thing be given up to change of ideas ; 
and as the constitution is now esta- 
blished on chartered rights, and the 
wer of the Government is defined 
y a code of laws, mutual benefit will 
gradually determine mutual obligation, 
and these barriers will protect the com- 
munity, and fix the stability of the 
Crown. 

In the afternoon I went to the pa- 
rish church of Saint Roche. the 
women considerably prevailed in num- 
bers over the men, and this seems to 
be general in all the churches. In 
the different churches there are various 
stations opposite as many chapels and 
altars, above or on the sides of which, 
are large Scripture paintings, St. 
Roche has twelve or thirteen ; and, to 
help the devout in their holy exercise, 
a little book is sold for two sous by one 
of the servants, containing, in few 
words, the subject at each station. For 
instance, the first station is ‘* Jesus 
Christ agonisant au Jardin des Olives ;” 
the second is “‘ Jesus Christ trahi par 
Judas ;” and so on with the others. 

By way of finish, and “ to become 
all things to all men,” we went in the 
evening to a féte at St. Cloud. —Con- 
ceive to yourself thousands on the road 
in cabriolets, carts, waggons, voitures 
of all descriptions, men on horseback 
and on foot, women dressed out in 
their best, boys and girls, beggars and 
mendicants ; high and low, driving, rid- 
ing, or tramping, on Sunday afternoon, 
to this seat of jollity and dissipation 
My conscience smote me, but curiosity 

prevailed, 
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prevailed, and I joined an English 

to walk in the gardens, to 
witness a scene so uncommon in 
England, and, to the credit of m 
country, so averse from the Britis 
character.—The gardens of St. Cloud 
were laid open, and arene, Gosens tion 
of jollity was in full pay. Roundabouts 


circulating men, women and chil- 
dren; dancing at the various parts of 
the garden; gambling in the small 


way ; jumping, running, and frolick ; 
borthe Sor oy of ating and eat- 
ables ; spreads on the grass for the bet- 
ter sort of folk; waterfalls and cas- 
cades in full play to amuse the throng ; 
the young vill girls in white gowns, 
silk aprons, and high caps, with large 
flowing lappets; seeking partners for 
a waltz or less objectionable tripping. 
These were the Sunday amusements 
at the fete of St: Cloud,—the expecta- 
tion of the young, and the delight of 
the aged. But custom establishes every 
thing, and no one thought that he was 
doing wrong, or violating the Sabbath, 
enjoined to be kept — What our 
intercourse with the French people 
may effect at home, and to what ex- 
tent their light notions of religious du- 
ties may prevail, on being imported 
into our Metropolis, it is not for me 
to anticipate; the solid sense of the 
English, and their superior principles, 
will, I trust, guard them  peee imi- 
tating a conduct that would open the 
flood-gates of vice, and sweep away the 
sacred institutions of vital Christianity. 
No: let us venerate the Sabbath Day, 
and keep it as it ought to be kept; 
not with pharisaic strictness, but with 
holy, temperate, innocent joy;—in 
such a manner as the Word of God com- 
mands, and the corrected understand- 
ing of reasonable and accountable be- 
ings approves. Any thing short of this 
will strike at the root of our happiness, 
and bring about our ruin. I have al- 
ready said that we stand on the highest 
round, in the estimation of the world; 
et us maintain it, and we shall, by the 
blessing of Providence, rise above all 
our difficulties. Wealth is the sinew 
of power, and wisdom is the heart of 
both wealth and strength. But what 
is wisdom, unless it be founded on re- 
ligious principles? throw that aside, 
and Infidelity will complete its work. 
The past should not be forgotten ; 
scenes of passion and blood can never 
be wiped out ; years have elapsed, but 
the awful lesson remains, Many thou- 
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sands of British subjects visit France; 
but the great vortex is the Metropolis. 
And here, as elsewhere, retirement 
from the dissipated of society may be 
attained; a family may live in quiet 
at home, and within the walls of an 
hotel, there may be nothing to offend 
the eye or vitiate the morals, unless it 
be a naked figure or two, which de- 
cency would conceal from the sight of 
female innocence. Young ladies might 
take a pleasant turn in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg or Tuileries, and admire 
the order of the plants and the beauty 
of the flowers; the taste displayed in 
the formality of the tufted orange trees, 
and the angular direction given to the 
walks ; basins of water, and ingenious 
jets-deau, might delight their fancy ; 
but the purity of the female mind is 
attacked by personifications, larger 
than life, by a full view of naked na- 
ture, without the least concealment or 
omission. In every direction, these 
figures, cut and modelled with exqui- 
site art, and in just proportion, leave no- 
thing for the imagination to conceive, 
or the virtuous mind to avoid, They 
present themselves in the exercise of 
muscular strength, or in the softer ap- 
ener of symmetry and elegance of 
orm and shape. They — love, and 
excite the grosser thought. Such dis- 
play may suit the taste of the French 
women, whose notions of virtue may 
not be impaired by such exhibitions ; 
but in Great Britain the tact and feel- 
ing on this subject are very different ; 
and if in London we equal Paris in 
dissipation, allurement to vice here is 
not so open, if it be so general; it 
does not invite by exposure, nor docs 
it taint so widely. Virtue still pre- 
dominates, a higher sense of ho- 
nour prevails, respect is gained by 

reputation, and character is measu 
by private as well as public actions. 
Religion not only assumes an appear- 
ance, but wears the robe of sincerity. 
The sacred truths of the Holy Scrip- 
tures are acknowledged, and the in- 
fluence of Christianity is seen and 
felt throughout the empire. Modes 
and forms of worship are in themselves 
indifferent matters, but unity and spi- 
rit is theone thing needful. Let us then 
preserve this unity “in the bond of 
ace,”’ and hold fast our noble Esta- 
Cichment which interferes with none, 
but tolerates all. In a country where 
there is no established system of reli- 
gious worship, Religion itself : neg- 
ected, 
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lected, or the profession of it is de- 
prived of that public sanction and de- 
clared authority which governs the 
multitude, and convinces them of the 
necessity of an obligation so sacred, so 
congenial to the mind of a rational 
and accountable being, so consistent 
with the order of Providence, and so 
beneficial to man. 

We saw some priests walking about 
the streets in their habits; and in the 
churches many attended at the altar; 
but the shops make a show of business, 
and although the shutters of some are 
up, and the doors are partly closed, 
trade is alive on Sunday, as well as on 
other days, till the hour of amusement 
arrives; and then the devotee forgets 
the mass, and, with the indifferent, 
hurries away to more terrestrial scenes, 

It has been observed, and with great 
justice, that at all their places of re- 
creation, however numerously attend- 
ed, the utmost order prevails; 7 
is not witnessed, and there is no brawl- 
ing, or any thing of riot. This is not 
the case in England, where exhibi- 
tions of a different sort arise out of 
noisy revellings, and produce blows 
and bloody noses. But our police is 
not like that of the French govern- 
ment; if it were it would be of con- 
siderable advantage and protection. 
During the reign of Buonaparte it was 
rigorously strict ; before his rule, when 
the factious reigned, it was cruel in the 
extreme. Under the present King it 
is vigilant at all points, but far from 
being oppressive. The gens-d'armes 
are a body of troops under the imme- 
diate orders of the Police. They are a 
fine set of men, well mounted and ap- 
pointed, — throughout the king- 
dom. In Paris they are stationed in 
and always on the 
alert. At the playhouses, in the streets, 
at the public institutions, and in the 
courts of justice, they are on guard. 
On all occasions of state or grandeur, 
of fétes or rejoicing», they parade about, 
and prevent disturbance. In fact, they 
are mounted constables, to keep the 

ace, and afford protection to the sub- 
ject. And how much better is this 
sort of police than that which we pos- 
sess. In times of tumult and danger, 
our troops are called out to co-operate 
with the civil magistrate, and as they 
cannot act without his authority, they 
are too often subject to foul abuse, 
pelted with dirt and stones, exaspe- 
rated beyond endurance, hurt by mis- 
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siles, and sometimes even wounded 
by concealed weapons: and they bear 

this abominable treatment’ with 
more patience than can be expected 
from brave soldiers, to whose forti- 
tude and steady valour the preserva- 
tion of our country is so highly in- 
debted. But a military police, like 
that in France, might be considered as 
an attack upon British liberty, and 
however useful it might be rendered, 
would, even under proper modifica- 
tions, be looked upon as a stretch of 
power bordering on despotism. And 
yet who could think so, but the in- 
considerate. The gens-d'armes are a 
civilized, well-conducted body of 
troops, ready to protect from insult, 
and commanded to put down the first 
excitement to commotion ; they would 
not, however, endure the insults ac- 
eumulated upon our Guards in Lon- 
don, who are not only the finest troops 
in the world, but, on every occasion 
that has threatened the peace of the 
Metropolis, have Sesaneed the greatest 
praise for temper, conduct, caution, 
and admirable forbearance. 1 heard 
some respectable Frenchmen express 
the utmost abhorrence at such treat- 
ment, and no uncommon surprise at 
such moderation. 

Sept. 11. Two hours of this morn- 
ing were occupied in revisiting the 
Louvre, where the painters of the 
French school are immortalized. At 
the Luxembourg their works remain 
during their life, but on their decease 
they are removed to this grand llery, 
the meed of public praise, and a sti- 
mulus to emulation. There is some- 
thing in this that is above conimends- 
tion. It elicits talent and gives a stamp 
to merit, which no time can efface. 
Artists and young ladies are seen in- 
tent upon the various paintings, and 
engaged in making copies of the fa- 
vourite study. Access to this school, 
and to every public institution, to all 
the palaces, and every cabinet or col- 
lection of science, whether it relate to 
mechanics, manufacture, sculpture, 
botany, mineralogy, medicine, astro- 
nomy, or literature, are open on cer- 
tain days, and at appointed hours, to 
all who choose to visit and derive infor- 
mation from such resources, and guides 
attend to explain on each subject, or 
books are sold at a trifling charge to 
afford every requisite information. No 
fee for admission is allowed to be 
taken, but all is gratuitous, and 

foreigners 
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foreigners equally with the natives, 
from the hishest to the lowest class, 
have full fm free permission to enter 
and return, for the sake of gratifying 
curiosity or of acquiring a 
as often as inclination prompts. is 
is noble conduct on the of the 
King and his Government, and is an 
example that deserves imitation else- 
where. 

In the evening we went to the Ita- 
lian Opera. Garcia and Madame Pasta 
sang well, and the whole of the per- 
formance was respectable. The or- 
chestra was, in my opinion, much in- 
ferior to our’s. And if dancing should 
be graduated by decency, that might 
be extended to the interludes, sup- 
ported by young females frisking, 
turing, and wheeling about, a merveille. 
But taste, fashion, and custom, subdue 
prejudice, as it is called; and where 
no impropriety is intended, there is 
no cause, they say, for animadver- 
sion. This is might well, and may 
suit the latitude of Paris better than 
that of London, where, however, 
there is much display, but in a 
style somewhat more chests and re- 
fined. The house is large and hand- 
some, but in beauty, ginion, and 
elegance, not to be named with the 
King’s Theatre in London. It was 
well filled, but the people of rank 
and fashion were absent at their cha- 
teaux; and although to compare, is, in 
some instances, to betray a want of 
liberality, still to remark is the privi- 
lege of an observer, and from what I 
saw of superior life, the same dispa- 
rity, as to dress and refinement, for- 
cibly struck my attention. It appear- 
ed to me that nothing of the vieille 
cour remained, or that at the first 
theatre dress is not required. One 
lustre illumined with gas is suspended 
from the centre of the house, and a 
strong light is thrown from the stage 
upon the scenes and ‘actors. e 
might think that there is a want of 
brilliancy, the French do not; and 
contend that the light is not only 
su cient, but that the effect is judi- 
cious. His Majesty seldom goes to 
, the Opera, and I did not hear that 
Monsieur went at all. The old Ita- 
lian Opera House, at which the Duke 
de Berri was assassinated, is shut up, 
and will probably be converted to ano- 
ther purpose. 

In conversation to-day with a loyal 
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and well-informed gentleman, I heard 
with delight of the great benevolence 
and charity of the Royal Family. 
Their Royal Highnesses are splendid 
in their Liberality towards the relief of 
distress in all its shapes; and if sym- 
pathy and kindness of heart irradiate 
the throne, the same warmth of feel- 
ing influences the Princes. I cannot 
mention her Royal Highness the Du- 
chess D’Angouleme without recollec- 
tion of the past. Her sufferings, the 
acuteness of her anguish, the affliction 
that distracted, and had well nigh over- 
whelmed her spirit, rushed upon my 
mind, when I beheld this most inte- 
resting Princess at the Chapel Royal, 
lifting up her soul in humble devo- 
tion to the God of mercy ; whose pro- 
vidential care, in the day of her neces- 
sity, when the waves of adversity com- 
passed her about; and in the time of 
ril and universal dismay, when she 
a no earthly stay; threw around her 
the shield of his Almighty protection ; 
and, after years of wandering and vicis- 
situde, at length brought her home safe 
to the seat of Ear illustrious progenitors ; 
where, like an angel of compassion, 
she dispenses around her the bounties 
of Heaven, and presents her memorial 
on the altar of Charity. 
*¢ Me quoque per multos similis fortuna la- 
bores 
Jactatam, hic demum voluit consistere terrA; 
Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.” 
Viren. 
“For I myself, like you, have been dis- 
tress’d, 
Till Heav’n afforded me this place of rest. 
Like you, an alien in a land unknown, 
I learn to pity woes so like my own.” 
Drypen. 
There is no flattery in this. It is 
truth itself, and evident to the world. 
And so much real goodness will doubt- 
less ensure the respect and gratitude, 
and, I hope, give a new spring to the 
affection and loyalty of the French na- 
tion. 
(To be continued.) 
Ea 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 15. 
1 AM ready to allow that your Cor- 
respondent N. Y. W. G. vol. XCI. 


ii. p. 292, writes with the feelings of 
an Englishman, when he addresses 
you on the — of “the Barons’ 


Charter ;” but I must acknowledge I 
have not for these forty years felt all 
that zeal and approbation for them, so 

warmly 
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warmly expressed in the beginning of 
his roe I But as I wish it to be un- 
derstood, that although I differ with 
him in the mode of his expressing 
himself, I am an Englishman also, 
and have served my country; and al- 
though too old for a long march, as 
forty years, alluded to above, fully es- 
tab faq I am yet able to assist in 
manning an 18-pounder in any fortifi- 
cation in the kingdom, for what he 
and myself hold dear, the love of 
our country. Rapin, who, I think, is 
by far the best writer of English his- 
tory, and who quotes various older 
works, all of which, in my boyish 
days, I read with avidity, states clearly 
the occasion of the Barons’ opposition, 
and the result of it, and particularizes 
the Magna Charta for the information 
of his readers. But with all the in- 
formation arising from it, after weigh- 
ing well the state of society at the 
time, I really cannot give the Barons 
credit for acting, but from selfish mo- 
tives, At that period, what was the 
situation of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, and how far were they relieved | by 
the procedure? Did they enjoy greater 
privileges, or did not their state of vas- 
salage remain the same? The Barons 
obtained for themselves; but did they 
obtain for their country? Let us 
pause before we afford them unbound- 
ed praise. 

n looking back to the same au- 
thor, we find a King who agrees with 
me in the opinion I now entertain, 
that they did more for their own ad- 
vantage, because he found them in 
age of so much power as to en- 

anger the State: and it must be in 
the recollection of your Correspondent 
and of all your readers, that the coun- 
try was subject to — results by the 
party quarrels, and immense influence 
of the Barons, originating no doubt 
with the coming in of William—a 
word I hate to write—the Conqueror. 
Henry VII. of cautious and judi- 
cious memory, laid his plans wisely, 
and executed them well; he lessened 
their influence and their power by the 
best ible means that could enter 
into the mind of man,—by commerce, 
by promotiag it, through the encou- 
ment given to ‘‘ fraternities ;” and 
this great City is at this moment a 
standing memorial of his wisdom, and 
an epitome of the whole — pe by 
those civil societies he formed and en- 
couraged; and I hesitate not a mo- 


ment to add, that we all would prefer 
wearing the livery of a free city rather 
than the livery or armorial bearing of 
a lord. The feudal system is done 
away. The country possesses all that 
can constitute its happiness, in a poli- 
tical sense, and to Henry VII. we owe 
our thanks and grateful recollections. 
In travelling through the kingdom, 
when I see in a state of decay the ba- 
ronial castles,—whilst I yiew with the 
feelings of an Antiquary their dilapi- 
dated state, yet I feel proud that no 
internal divisions remain, and no party 
feuds are now desolating the couniry, 
through their powerful influence ;— 
and whilst looking at the ruined resi- 
dence of a powerful Baron who would 
dispute the conduct of his Sovereign, 
and tyrannize over his dependants, I 
find, at the present day, a due obe- 
dience to the laws, and a general pro- 
tection experienced under them, whilst 
local power has given way to that 
which an enlightened people owe only 
to the Government of their country. 
A Mercuant Taytor. 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 16. 
| HAVE been for some time try- 
ing to elucidate a query of ra- 
ther a contradictory nature, given in 
your vol. XCI. i. p. 482, A a to 
who was Duchess of York, anno 1555. 
If any one can tell me what Duchess 
of York was named Margaret, it will 
indeed surprise me; for after a dili- 
nt search through authors of cele- 
Erity, I cannot even find a Duchess of 
that name, much more one living at 
the time. The following is what I 
can alone gather, and that too must 
be rather viewed in a light of supposi- 
tion. 

Henry Tudor, second son of King 
Henry VII. was, amongst other junior 
titles, by his father, in the tenth year 
of his reign, created by patent Duke of 
York*; his elder Locher Arthur, 
Prince of Wales and Earl of Cornwali, 
being then living. His tyrannical 
disposition is too well known, as the 
annals of his reign, by the style of 
Henry VIII. have to remembrance 
perpetuated them. His fourth wife, 
whom he married at Greenwich, anno 
1540, was Anne, sister to William, 
Duke of Cleve. From her, in about 
six months after, he was divorced ; 
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and she, by Act of Parliament, was 
ordered to be called no longer Queen, 
but only the Lady Anne of Cleve. 
She remained in England long after 
King Henry’s death, and was mar- 
shalled with the Princess Elizabeth 
(afterwards Queen) at the Coronation 
of Queen Mary*. She died at Chel- 
sea in 1557 F. 

Now is it not likely that a female 
who has been the consort of a King, 
should think herself d ed by the 
simple title (in comparison with the 
one which so lately her illustrious 
marriage dignified her with) of the 
Lady Anne of Cleve? Might she not 
then use one of the King’s minor ti- 
tles, and sign and call herself Duchess 
of York, thinking it more befittin 
her? Have we not had examples o 
illustrious ladies contending for higher 
titles with those who would be their 
friends till friendship was resigned? 
Might not the Lady Anne of Cleves, 
then, at least struggle with her own 
vanity, and think herself consoled with 
a higher though empty sound? She 
might with more probability change 
- peg a her name. ye e 

hester ister be wrong; ought it 
to be so? NY.W.G. 

a 

Mr. Ursay, Jan. 14. 
the remarks on Delille’s ¢ and 
Darwin’s Poems, communicated 
in a former letter (vol. XC. ii. p. 131), 
allow me to add some observations on 
Mason's a lish orn In this 

work (sa arton) ‘‘ didactic ti 
is cgi rfection by the fae 

combination of judicious precepts wit 
the most elegant ornaments of lan- 
and imagery.” Undoubtedly it 
is a most elegant and classical per- 
formance ; yet there remains valle 
be desired on a subject of such wide 

scope and so universally interesting. 
One could have wished that the 


Poet had taken a more comprehensive 
view of this subject, under the gene- 
ral title of ‘‘ The Garden,” instead of 
**The English Garden.” One could 





* Catal of Nob. per R. Brooke. 

+ Banks’s Ext. Peer. 8vo edit. 1812. 

= That ** Les Jardins” had been trans- 
lated igto English by Mrs. Montolieu, was 
unknown to me until your Correspondent 
J. B. obligingly mentioned it. Hed this 
been a good translation, is it not reasonable 
to suppose it would long ago have been re- 
printed, stripped of its showy vignette-deco- 
rations, in a cheap 12mo form ? 


also have wished that the Poem had 
written in rhyme, in the easy, 
harmonious rhyme of Goldsmith, and 
not in blank verse,—not in the ma- 
jestic numbers of Milton, too solemn, 
too stately, too sonorous for the garden 
Muse. The arbusta humilesque my- 
rice should be sung in srpoother, less 
laboured, less ornamented diction. 
Again; one could have wished that 
the Poet had gone more into detail re- 
specting the productions of Flora (to 
say nothing of Pomona), after the 
manner of Mr. Gisborne, in his much- 
admired poem, entitled “‘ Walks in a 
Forest.” But Mr. Mason was no bo- 
tanist. He viewed Nature collectively. 
He could in a most masterly manner 
describe and paint (for he was a painter 
as well as a poet) a landscape,—the 
combined scenery of Nature; but sel- 
dom has he depicted single objects,— 
seldom has he exhibited distinct por- 
traits,—finished and characteristic por- 
traits,—of flowers or fruits,x—of a 
shrub or a tree, so as to render such 
objects interesting and attractive ; yet 
in a poem on gardening, this should be 
done, and not sparingly. Lastly, it 
must be remarked, although the di- 
dactic part be relieved by two beau- 
tiful episodes (viz. that in Book I. 
of the Gardener-king, the Sidonian 
king Abdalonimus, and that in Book 
IV. of Alcander and Nerina),—that 
the Poem on the whole is deficient in 
sprightliness and variety. 

e remark that Mr. Mason has 
seldom depicted single objects in his 
»“ English Garden,” may require ex- 
planation. Single natural oljects are 
intended,—as a single scene, that of 
the Labourer’s Cottage (Book IT.) pos- 
sesses exquisite beauty. Never were 
description and sentiment more hap- 
pily combined. HortIcuLTor. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 3. 

HE enclosed has been transmitted 

to me. I think that I have seen 

something of the kind in Gough's 

British ‘Topography. If, however, 

you think that it has not been before 
printed, it is much at your service. 

Aw ANTIQUARIAN Pic-Nie. 


** For Sir Richard Graham, Bart. 
at Norton. 
“Sir Ricwarp, 

** Mr. Robinson tells me you desire 
the relation of Henry Jenkyns, which 
is as followeth : 

«*« When 
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«¢ When I came first to live at Bol- 
ton, it was there told me, there lived 
in that parish a man near one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, yet he had 
sworn (as witness in a cause at York) 
to one hundred and twenty years, 
which the Judge reproving him for, 
he said, he was butler at that time to 
the Lord Conyers ; and they told me, 
that it was reported that his name was 
found in some old register of the Lord 
Conyers’s menial servants, but truly it 
was never in my thoughts to enquire 
of my Lord Darcy whether this last 

rticular was true or not; for I be- 
Rioved little of the story for a great 
many years, till one day being in my 
sister's kitchen, Henry Jenkyns coming 
in to an jun, t had a mind to 
examine him. I told him he was an 
old man who must suddenly expect to 
give an account to God of all he did 
or said, and I desired him to tell me 
very truly how old he was; and he 
paused a little, and then said, that to 
the best of his remembrance, he was 
about one hundred and sixty-two or 
three ; and I asked him, what Kings 
he remembered? he said, Henry the 
Villth. I asked him what public 
thing he could longest remember? he 
said, the battle of Flodden-field. I 
asked him if the King was there? he 
said, no; he was in France; and the 
Earl of Surrey was General. I asked, 
How old might you be then? he said, 
I believe I might be between ten and 
twelve; for, says he, I was sent to 
North-Allerton with an horse-load of 
arrows, but they sent a bigger boy 
from thence to the army with them. 
I thought, by these marks, I might 
find something in history ; and I look- 
ed in an old Chronicle that was in the 
house, and I did find that Flodden-field 
was one hundred and fifty-two years 
before, so that if he was then ten or 
eleven years old, he must be one hun- 
dred and sixty-two years, or three, as 
he said, when I examined him. I 
found by that book that bows and ar- 

‘rows were then used, and that the Earl 
he named was General at that time, 
and that King Henry the VIIIth was 
then at Tournay in | Aa so that I 
do not know what to answer to the 
consistency of these things, for Henry 
Jenkyns was a poor man, and could 
neither write nor read; there were also 
four or five people in the same parish 
that were reputed to be all of them one 
hundred years old, or within two or 
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three years of it; and they all said he 
was an elderly man, ever since they 
knew him; for he was born in ano- 
ther parish, and before any Registers 
were in churches, as it is said. He 
told me then, too, he was butler to the 
Lord Conyers, and remembered the 
Abbot of Fountains Abbey, who used 
to drink with his lord a glass heartily ; 
and the dissolution of the monasteries, 
he said, he very well remembered. 

“« This Henry Jenkyns departed this 
life the 8th day of December, 1670, at 
Ellerton upon Swale. 

“The Battle of Flodden-field was 
fought upon the gth day of September, 
in the ine of our Lord 1513. " 

enry Jenkyns was 12 years old 
when Flodden-field was fought, so he 
lived one hundred sixty and nine 
years. 

**Thomas Parr lived one hundred 
fifty and two years, nine months; so 
that Henry Jenkyns outlived him by 
sixteen years.” Anne SavILL. 

a 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 6. 

ae years having elapsed since I 

last obtruded the subject of the 
‘* Bristol Poems” on your pages, 
perhaps I may again advance my opi- 
nion, in consequence of one of our 
first-rate poets, the author of ‘‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope,” having admitted 
that beautiful elegiac poem ‘‘ the Bris- 
towe Tragedie,” or “‘ the Dethe of Syr 
Charles Baudin,” into his ‘* Specimens 
of the British Poets,” in the most un- 
qualified manner, as the work of Tho- 
mas Chatterton. 

Mr. Campbell undoubtedly had a 
right to admit it as an elegant poem, 
generally believed to have been t 
composition of that extraordinary and 
much calumniated youth; but after 
the published opinions of such men as 
Bryant, Milles, Mathias, and Whiter, 
and many others, not to mention the 
** Introduction to an Examination of 
the internal Evidence,” and the strong 
testimonies recorded in several num- 
bers of your widely-circulating Maga- 
zine, in a series of criticisms on the 
Rev. Dr. Jamieson’s valuable Dictio- 
nary of the Scottish Language, Mr. 
Campbell might have condescended to 
state, that “‘ there yet exist (as Mr. 
Boswell expresses it) a few straggling 
believers in Rowley.” 

Mr. Campbell might have recol- 
lected, that the late Rev. Dr. Milles 


produced powerful arguments in sup- 
port 
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port of the claim to Antiquity of that 
particular piece, “‘ the Bristowe Tra- 

ie.” For which see his excellent 
edition, p. 321. I call it excellent, 
because, notwithstanding some trifling 
errors, it will be found by every 
candid enquirer to be justly entitled 
to that appellation. It is an edition, 
Mr. Urban, in which it will be im- 
possible to find one single instance 
where he has treated those who main- 
tained a contrary opinion from his 
own in a manner unbecoming the 
character of a gentleman, a scholar, or 
a dignified divine. But peace to his 
memory; he now is, and long has 
been, out of the reach of all that tor- 
rent of unmerited, and abusive, idle 
ridicule, ungenerously and illiberally 
cast upon him. 

After Mr. Campbell’s unqualified 
admission of the ‘* Bristowe Tragedie” 
(which the late Mr. E. of Bristol 
assured the writer of this had been 
read by an old man forty years before 
Chatterton was born), every believer 
in its antiquity is entitled to shew from 
his own premises, that however learn- 
ed or ingenious an editor of an old 
English writer may be, it is almost 
impossible for him to avoid such occa- 
sional mistakes and misinterpretations 
as those committed by Chatterton.— 
The second velume of Mr. Campbell’s 
“ Specimens” commences with ex- 
tracts from several ancient Works, 
whose obsolete phrases are explained 
at the foot of the page ; and these will 
shew that Mr. Campbell has com- 
mitted similar mistakes to those above 
alluded to; similar to many long since 
recorded in your pages, and in my 
“* Introduction to an Examination of 
the internal Evidence,” and to a mul- 
titude of others that may be referred to 
in the “‘ MS. Examination” at large, 
now deposited in the British Museum. 

In his quotation from Chaucer, vol. 
II. p. 33, Chevisance is rendered by 
Mr. Campbell, after Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
“ an agreement for borrowing money,” 
but it here means for “ the payment 
of money.” 

“‘ Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette, 

So stedefastly didde he his governance, 

With his Bargaines, and his Chevisance.” 
C. T. Prol. 

The same word occurs in C. T. 
13277 : 

** Save that he must in alle manere wise 

Maken a Chevisance.” 


i. ¢. make a payment. 
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If this meaning should be here dis- 
puted, all doubt will vanish where the 
same word occurs in C. T. 13321. 
The Merchant had lent his friend one 
hundred franks, to whom he applies 
for payment, and his friend tells lien 
that, during his absence, he had paid 
the money to his wife. The husband 
chides the wife because she had not 
informed him. 


« —_______ By G—, as that I gesse 
That ye han made a manere s' esse 
Betwixen me and m Cosin Dan John. 

Ye shuld have warn’d me or I had gon 
That he you had an hundred frankes paide 
By redy token, and held him evil apaide 
For that I to him spake of Chevisance.” 


i.e. of payment or redeeming of 
the debt. ere we may refer to the 
** Entroductionne to Alla :” 


*¢ Some Cherisaunie ’tys to gentle mynde 
Whan heie have chevyced theyre londe from 
Bayne, [behynde, 
Whan theie ar dedd, theie leave yer name 
And theyre goode deedes doe on the earthe 


remayne.” 


chevyced—i. e. preserved, or re- 
deemed, their land from affliction. 
The corresponding noun, Chevisance, 
clearly implies redemption in Fairfax’s 
‘** Translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem,” 
B. 4, St. 81, p. 71. 

*¢ Ah be it not pardie declar’d in France, 
Or elsewhere told where courtsie is in prise, 
That we forsooke so faire a Chevisance, 

For doubt or fear that might from fight arise : 
Else, here surrender I both sword and lance, 
And sweare no more to use this martial guise ; 
For ill deserves he to be tearm’d a Knight, 
That beares a blunt sword in a ladies right.” 


Chevisance is here the redemption 
or preservation of Armida’s pretended 
kingdom. 

Before I proceed, I am under the 
necessity of obviating an objection of 
Mr. Southey’s to the word Cherisau- 
nei, in the lines quoted from his and 
Mr. Tyrwhitt’s editions of the Poems 
attributed to Rowley; Dr. Milles, out 
of deference to a conjecture of Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, having corrected it to Che- 
risaunce. We are told by Mr. Southey, 
that, “ by an error of the press, Che- 
risaunei is printed in Kersey instead 
of Cherisaunce; Chatterton has copied 
the blunder in three places.”—If Ker- 
sey or his printer had really committed 
such a blunder, what would it have 
amounted to more than that the young 
editor, looking in the dictionary for 
Cherisaunce, and finding no such 
word but Cherisaunei, exactly in the 

sense 
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sense necessary for explanation, might 
consider it better authority than his 
MS? But let us examine this a little 
farther. Where is the proof that Che- 
risaunei is a blunder? Let us look 
into Phillips’s*‘ New World of Words,” 
fol. 1678, we find Cherisaunei (old 
word), comfort. ‘‘ Kersey,” 1708, 
8vo. (old word) comfort. ‘ Nathan 
Bailey,” 8vo. 1759 (old word), com- 
fort—all in the singular number. Then 
in the 8vo. edition of ‘‘ Elisha Cole,” 
1692, Cherisaunce (old word), com- 
forts, in the plural. How do we find 
it in the Forgeries of Chatterton? not 
three times but once in the singular, 
Cherisaunei, comfort. Cherisaunied, 
once, comfortable ; and ge 
once in the plural, comforts. If Mr. 
Southey had been as good a black- 
letter Critic, as he is an elegant Poet, 
he would have known that an ancient 
Bard would have written either Cheri- 
saunei or Cherisaunce, just as it suited 
his ._purpose, either for measure or 
rhyme. It is like delicate or delicatie, 
or delicacie. Chaucer gives us Cheri- 
saunce, because he wanted a rhyme to 
remembraunce and Chevisaunce. Mr. 
Southey can be no stranger to the 
liberties taken in this way by ancient 
ts. Thus in the “ Battle of Hast- 
ings,” we have sped for spied or seen, 
which was confidently pronounced a 
Chattertonicism, till the exact word in 
the same sense was pointed out in the 
works of Michael Drayton ; and here 
we have a coincidence ten times 
stronger than any of those 9 by 
Mr. Steevens. Mr. Southey, I sup- 
pose, was too much occupied with the 
objection to Cherisaunei, to notice the 
correct archaism in the same line, of 
gentle mynde, in the plural number, 
instead auto myndes. 
** Somme Cherisaunei ’tys to gentle mynde, 
When heie [they] have chevyced theyre 
londe from bayne.” 


It is like the subject for the subjects 
of the land, in the plays of Shakespeare. 
This mark of antiquity is not all that 
escaped the notice of Mr. Southey; 
we have in the same line the correct 
epithet of gentle for noble, or high- 
born; a sense which has in an im- 
portant instance escaped the notice of 
more than eighty-five commentators, 
and perhaps as many thousand readers 
of Shakespeare. In Act I. Sc. 3, the 
reader will find an apparent incon- 
gruity betwixt the gentle and the 


swift Severne in the same descriptive 
lines : 


Hotspur. 
«¢ When on the gentle Severne’s sedgy bank, 
In single o ition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the best of oS 
In changing hardiment wi Slendowr ; 
Thace tne they breathed, ate times 
ncaa “of euift Se ’s flood 
ment of su verne’s ; 

Who then, affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the ae reeds, 
And hid her crisp head in the hollow bank 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatants.” 

This appearance of incongruity must 
not be suffered to without point- 
ing out to the reader how very little 
he probably knows of the nature of 
the Rowleyan Controversy. Shakes- 
peare describes the river Severne as 
gentle and swift. In the tragedy of 
** Goddwyn,” Goddwyn characterises 
his son Harold as strong, ugly, fierce, 
terrible, and gentle; and we have no 
difficulty in reconciling these appa- 
rently contradictory epithets. Shakes- 
peare, by gentle, means the noble Se- 
verne. Rowley, by the same word, 
the high-born Harold! Will the ad- 
mirers and commentators on Shakes- 
peare, or the ridiculers of the straggl- 


ing believers in the antiquity of Row- * 


ley’s Poems, dare to assert, in the face 
of this, which is one only of hundreds 
of other expositions, that Thomas 
Chatterton, a boy much under fourteen 
years of age, was so completely master 
of all the niceties of the old English 
language, as to drop this expression 
from his pen, in its true ancient sense, 
in the most fortuitous and incidental 
manner? 
Goddwyn. 
‘* I ken thie spryte ful welle ; geni/e thou art 
Stringe, ugsomme, rou as smethynge armies 
seeme ; 

To one of the most acute and inge- 
niows commentators on the plays of 
our immortal Bard, I had lately an 
opportunity of pointing out this appa- 
rent contradiction, wah its proper ex- 
planation, shewing him at the same 
time the coincident appearance of in- 
congeley in the speech of Goddwyn. 
With the first he was forcibly struck, 
so much as to deem it worthy of 
notice ; but the incontrovertible argu- 
ment and inference deducible from the 
latter, made no other impression on 
his prejudiced mind, than to produce 
a torrent of overwhelming wit and 
ridicule. When Miranda exclaims, 

«¢ O dear 
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«© dear father, 
Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He’s gentle, and not fearful.” 
i.e. for he is noble, spirited, brave, 
courageous, not fearful. But we are 
losing sight of Mr. Campbell’s quota- 
tion. If the reader wish to examine 
the words chevisaunce and chevire 
farther, he may refer to pages 34 and 
47, lines 101 and 285 of Mr. Mason's 
edition of the ** Poems of Hoccleve,” 
1796, or to the “* Letter of Cupid,” by 
the same, in the ‘“* Works of Chaucer.” 
It occurs also repeatedly in the ‘* Paston 
Letters.” Thus in the third vol. p. 
253, “ beseeching you that ye wol 
wouchsafe to chevesshe for her at Lon- 
don xx marke, for her to be payed to 
Mastre Ponynges.” Sir J. P. renders 
it provide—but does not the lady desire 
him to pay that money for her, she 
having advanced it in the country to 
his lady? she is anxious that her day 
of payment and obligation may not be 
broken. She is also afraid to send up 
the money for fear of robbers. Perhaps 
le pd places Lorrowing may be im- 
ed, 
, By quoting from modern editions, 
Mr. Campbell has adopted errors of 
his predecessors, which, if he nad cri- 
tically examined, his own sagacity and 
experience would have avoided. 
he adverb tho is often made use of 
by our ancient writers in the sense of 
then. This is twice printed in the ex- 
tracts, with the mark of elision, tho’, 
as if Spenser had intended to express 
the sense of though or although. 


« And now by this Cymocles houre was spent, 
That he awoke out of his idle dream ; 
And shaking off his drowsy dreriment, 
*Gan him advise how ill did him beseem 
In slothful sleep his moulten heart to steme, 
And quench the brand of his conceived ire. 
Tho’ [i.e. then] up he started, stirr‘d with 
shame extreme.” P. 192, vol. II. 
At page 195 of the same volume 
there is a similar deterioration of the 
meaning. This expression occurs fre- 
uently in the works of Spenser, 
haucer, Gawen Douglass; Fairfax, 
Hoccleve, and others; but they are 
chiefly worthy of notice when we find 
that inattention to them hath prevented 
all the commentators on Shakespeare 
(Ritson excepted) from clearly under- 
standing some in which ovr 
great dramatic , like his more im- 
mediate predecessors Sternhold and 
Hopkins, makes use of the same ambi- 
guous phrase. Perhaps this is the 
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first time their immortal version has 
been quoted, as affording illustration 
of Shakespeare. ~ 

¢ And ns large) 


also : 
Whose land for heritage 
He gave his people tho.” 
In Act 1. Se. 1. of King John, Eli- 


nor, the widow of King H IL. says 
of the Bastard, anne ¥ 


*¢ Elinor. 
The very spirit of Plantagenet 
I am thy grandame, Richard call me so. 
Bastard. 
Madam, by chance, but not by truth; what 
though ?” 

Dr. Johnson here proposed reading 
then, which was Shakspeare’s mean- 
ing, who wrote ‘‘ what tho,” the old 
word for éhen.—And this, the rage for 
correction instead of explaining, turn- 
ed into what, though, or tho’. There 
is another instance in ‘* As You Like 

t,"— 

**For here we have no temple but the 
wood, no assembly but horn beasts. But 
what, though ? courage ! as horns are odious 
they are necessary.” 


Here again, Dr. Johnson proposed 
then; not recollecting, or what is 
much more likely, not knowing any 
thing of the antient ¢ho in the sense of 
then. The plays of Shakspeare afford 
other instances of ambiguity from the 
same cause; all of which, together 
with those of every reprint of every 
antient poem ought to be properly 
given, as the word is now well ex- 
plained in the Rev. Dr. Jamieson’s, 
and the Rev. Mr. Todd's excellent 
Dictionaries ; and which I have no 
doubt would have been done in the 
extracts in Mr. Campbell’s Volumes, 
if he had trusted less to the copies be- 
fore him, and more to his own skill 
and experience. 

—_— 
Nuc Curiosa. 
er Emperor Domitian assumed 
the title of God, and dedicated 
the form of a Letter to be used by his 
procurators—‘* Our Lord and God 
commands,” &c. 

The time which judicial speeches 
were not suffered to exceed was pre- 
viously fixed, according to the nature 
of the cause, and was regulated by the 
dropping of water through a glass, 
called Cle ra. — Bewick, 428. 

Head of Melancthon introduced in- 
to a picture, by Christopher Amber- 

ger, 
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ger, of the Adoration of the Magi, as 
one of those coming to pay homage to 
the infant Christ.—Copied by Mr. 
Lewis from Dibdin’s Tour. 

St. Ursula and her 11,000 Virgins. 
—“* Oldys is of Father Simon’s opi- 
nion about this Legend, that those 
who first broached it, finding in some 
old Martyrological MSS. St. Ursula 
et Undecimilla, V. M. (that is, S. Ur- 
sula and Undecimilla, virgin Martyrs), 
and imagiaing that Undecimilla, 
with the v. and M. which followed, 
was an abbreviation for Undecem 
Millia Martyrum Virginum,—did 
thence, out of two Virgins, make 
eleven thousand.” — Biog. Brit. vol. 
III. 370. Typog. Antig. vol. I. 1810; 


. 192. 
. Henry VIII. having one day paid 
Sir Thomas More an unexpected vi- 
sit to dinner, and having afterwards 
walked with him for an hour in the 

rden, with his arm round his neck, 
Mr. Roper, his son-in-law, took oc- 
casion, after Henry was gone, to con- 
gratulate him on his rare for- 
tune, in being treated by the King 
with a degree of familiarity never ex- 
perienced by any other subject. I 
thank our Lord, replied More, I 
find his Grace my very good Lord in- 
deed, and I believe he doth as singu- 
larly favour me as any subject in this 
iain. However, son Roper, I may 
tell thee, I have no cause to be proud 
thereof, for if my head could coin him 
a castle in France, it would not fail to 
be struck off. — Roper, 13. 

While Sir Thomas More was Speak- 
er, to which he was chosen in 1523, 
he gave avery cautious and evasive an- 
swer to Cardinal Wolsey’s personal ap- 
plication to the House for a large sup- 
ply to answer Henry Eighth’s extrava- 
gance; the Cardinal hastily rose and 
ape the House. A few days after 
this transaction, the Cardinal happen- 
ing to meet with him, complained 
loudly of his behaviour, and at length 
exclaimed, would to God you had 
been at Rome, Mr. More, when I 
made you Speaker. Your Grace not 
offended, replied More, so would I 
too; for then I should have seen an 
antient and famous city, which I have 
long desired to see.— Macdiarmid, 1.61. 

It was by Cecil's salutary regula- 
tions that the Common Soldiers were 
first clothed at the expence of Go- 
vernment, and received their weekly 
allowance directly into their own 
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hands. Life, 52.— According to pre- 
vious practice, the whgle pay of the 
corps was consigned into the hands 
of the superior officers, who were so 
little restricted, either as to the time 
or the amount of their distributions, 
that the unfortunate soldiers were 
sometimes absolutely left to starve. — 
Macdiarmid, I. 220. 

When Protector Somerset, some 
time before his arrest, sent for Cecil, 
and communicated his apprehensions, 
the Secretary, instead of suggesting 
any means to avoid his impending 
danger, coldly replied, ‘* that if he 
was innocent he might trust to that; 
and if he was otherwise, he could 
only pity him.” King Edward's Jour- 
nal.—Pity indeed, if he really felt, it 
was all that he bestowed; for it does 
not appear that he interposed either 
publicly or privately, to avert the de- 
struction of his former patron.—Mac- 
diarmid, I. 198. 

The framers of one of King Ed- 
ward's Service Books observed, ‘ that 
they had gone as far as they could in 
reforming the Church, considerin 
the times they lived in, and — 
that they who came after would, as 
they might, do more.” — Neal, v. I. 


» Fae 
. When the Dean of St. Paul's in a 
sermon, preached before Queen Eli- 
zabeth, had spoken with some dis- 
approbation of the sign of the Cross, 
yo called aloud to him from her clo- 
set, to desist from that ungodly di- 
— and return to his text.— 

arner, Il. 427. Macdiarmid, 1. 144. 

A gentleman told me (says Berwick 
in a note on Apollonius, p. 140) that 
he was present at a meeting of Jump- 
ers in Glamorganshire, who said, that 
in proportion as they jumped high, 
they approached nearer to the Lamb. 

Cicero says, Plato did well to dis- 
miss Poets from the State which he 
modelled, when he enquired after the 
soundest policy and best ordered Com- 
monwealth.—Berwick, 154. 

During the first years of the reign of 
Henry VIII. the shilling contained 
118 grains of fine silver—in the lat- 
ter part of his reign it was reduced to 
40, and in the reign of Edward VI. 
to 20, the money price of every thing 
was, by this means, both exorbitantly 
encreased, and rendered extremely un- 
certain.—See Lowndes’s Extract from 
the Mint in Locke's Essay on = 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. Views of the Cathedral Churches of 

and Wales. With Descriptions. 

By Jobn Chessel Buckler. 4to. with 32 
plates. 1822. J. Nichols and Son. 


UR venerable Cathedrals, after ha- | 


ving called forth the highest eilorts 

of taste and genius in their construc- 
tion, defied by their imperishable ma- 
sonry the secret advances of Time and 
the open attempts of Sacrilege, and pa- 
tiently endured for ages the cumbrous 
ornaments and bold innovations of well- 
disposed but ill-judging friends, have 
at length begun to occupy their proper 
lace in public estimation, and may in 
fatare hope for treatment better befit- 
ting their dignity and beauty, than om | 
have at any ester period experienced. 

Nor have the opportunities afforded 
by recent events be comparing them 
withForeignChurches at all diminished 
the regard with which we were previ- 
ously disposed to view them ; since, in 
the judgment of those best qualified 
todecide on the subject, our Cathedrals 
may not only stand the scratiny una- 
heied, but may still boldly advance 
their pretensions to superiority over the 
praiest of their Rivals. 

For the attention which within the 
last twenty years this subject has excit- 
ed, we are much indebted to the efforts 
of Mr. Buckler senior, the first artist of 
modern, we might perhaps say of any 
times, who employed his pencil in de- 
lineatimg the form and main architec- 
tural features of these edifices, on a 
scale at all suitable to their grandeur 
and importance. 

It is gratifying to observe that the 
good taste of the day has in many in- 
stances thrown open to public admira- 
tion points of which his pencil, sur- 
mounting all the obstacles of surround- 
ing deformity, gave the first, and at the 
time, the only attainable idea. Much 
more of this kind will, we trust, be 
effected ; and, judging from the past, we 
doubt not but every new prospect ob- 
tained will but be an additional proof 
of the accuracy with which it was at 
first represented. 

Mr. J. C. Buckler has therefore a 
kind of hereditary claim on the admi- 
rers of Cathedral antiquities, a claim 
which he supports by retracing (though 
on a reduced scale) the line of his Fa- 

Gent. Mac. January, 1822. 


ther’s labours, and adding such verbal 
descriptions as the increased interest ex- 
cited by the subject seems to require. 

The plates are thirty-two in number, 
of which those relating to the Welsh 
Cathedrals, and some others, are new— 
with a few exceptions, they are care- 
ful etchings, “ executed with suc- 
cess; richness and variety of effect, 
the results of highly finished works of 
art, are not, however, to be looked for ; 
accuracy of outline, and the correct 
delineation of form and proportion, 
essential to the illustration of his re- 
marks on the architecture of the 
churches themselves, being apparently 
the chief object, certainly the chief 
merit of the author, Of some Cathe- 
drals two views are given, and we 
think there are several others which 
deserve the like distinction, such for 
instance as the choirs of Wells and 
Gloucester, both remarkably beautiful, 
and the latter of the most curious and 
interesting character. With respect to 
the Descriptions, we consider them so 
valuable an accession to the original 
plan, as to believe that an edition on 
paper corresponding with the size of 
the elder Mr. Buckler’s plates could not 
fail of being acceptable to those who 
possess that work. 

The value of such an accompani- 
ment in general, is very apparent. A 
large portiou in the history of our early 
Prelates is occupied by the narration 
of their architectural achievements. 
Walter Gray, Archbishop of York, ex- 
horts his Clergy tothe repair and decora- 
tion of their chancels, ** ut possint can- 
tare cum propheti, Domine,dilexi decus 
domus tux,’ &c.; and we know that 
such persuasions and precepts were 
warmly enforced by the examples of 
those who gave them; that Church 
work ranked high in the scale of hu- 
man merit; that it summoned forth 
and encouraged the noblest efforts of 
human art and genius, while all beside 
was barbarism ; and that the men whose 
profession precluded them from perpe- 
tuating a name in the wealth or honours 
of their posterity, sought in such works 
a more enduring title to immortality. 
Without inquiring whether this were 
the most laudable exercise of episcopal 
influence, or the most correct applica- 
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tion of prophetit language, it is impos- 
sible to read of such undertakings, the 
names of those who engaged in them, 
and the dates of their several works, un- 
affected by a feeling of curiosity as to 
the existing monuments of their skill ; 
the result of such ample means, and 
the basis of such high expectations. 
Hence the history of a cathedral, unac- 
companied by a display of its extent, 
architectural design, ornaments, and 
monumental poms = with the proba- 
ble dates of their erection, where posi- 
tive record is wanting, seems tame and 
uninteresting, and many of its heroes es- 
cape us almost unnoticed, whose works, 
if fairly pointed out, would demand and 
receivea well-earned tribute ofapplause. 
To supply this deficiency seems to have 
been our Author’s chief object, and as 
some knowledge of the styles prevalent 
in various periods is essential to the due 
consideration of the subject, his Pre- 
face traces our Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture through its frequent gradations 
from the Norman Conquest to the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, concluding with 
remarks on Saxon Architecture, the 
Origin of the Pointed Arch, &c. 

The following observations on the 
decline of that style may be instanced as 
a fair specimen of the mannerin which 
this part of the work is executed. 

*¢ The causes to which the decline of the 
Arts in various ages of the world may be 
ascribed, are very uncertain. The Romans 
never reached the high point of excellence, 
in Sculpture, to which the Greeks had ar- 
rived; and in Architecture, amongst our 
own countrymen, the works of antiquity as 
far excel those buildings which have been 
erected in the same style, by architects of 
the nineteenth century, as the figures of the 
Venus and the Apollo are superior to the 
best works of a similar kind among the Ro- 
mans. During the fourteenth century, when 
the zeal for architecture prevailed in Eng- 
land, perhaps, more generally than at any 
other period, and when great encouragement 
was given to works of art, Pointed Architec- 
ture declined from its perfection ; and al- 
though almost two centuries intervened be- 
tween the above period and the Reformation, 
which cramped the means aud annihilated 
the zeal of the architects and their patrons, 
yet the retrograde movement in succeeding 
styles first commenced at the time we have 
mentioned. The decline was general through- 
out every branch of art and science connect- 
ed with Architecture. But the causes which 
operated to lrasten its decay, have never been 
satisfactorily explained. The last traces of 
Pointed Architecture were lost in the coarse 
and incongruous style which prevailed in the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. No 
efforts seem to have been exerted towards 
restoring it in sacred buildings; and, till the 
time of Inigo Jones, no considerable at- 
tempts were made to establish any chaste 
order of Architecture.” 

The body of the work may be con- 
sidered as a collection of examples illus- 
trating the general principles laid down 
in the Preface. 

From a publication abounding in 
minute description it is difficult to se- 
lect ; but we refer the reader-to the In- 
troduction to St. David's as an outline 
which will readily enable him to judge 
of the Author's competency to complete 
the picture. 

Whatever merits or defects may ap- 
= in the execution of this plan, they 
elong to theAuthor alone. HisDescri 
tionsare strictly original, and we should 
do him injustice, did we fail to congratu- 
late him on what his work doe snot 
contain as well as on what it does—no 
borrowed — are discoverable, no 
unacknowledged extracts from other 
sources, no perversion of the legitimate 
purposes of his undertaking to the gra- 
tification of personal pique, or the at- 
tack of private character; offences, 
which, however unpardonable, are by 
no means uncommon in the Literary 
world. A Compendium of the History 
of each Church precedes the Descrip- 
tion, or is incorporated with it. Those 
of St. David's, Peterborough, Lincoln, 
and Canterbury *, occupy more room, 
and are, on the whole, more minute 
and interesting than the others. This 
inequality, with that already noticed in 
the plates, is to be regretted, as it seems 
greater than the paramount splendour 
of the subjects (splendid as they are) will 
altogether warrant. The like want of 
keeping occasionally appears in the style 
of the work ; a continual recurrence of 
the same objects will necessarily pro- 
duce a frequent repetition of the same 
mew ut epithets are sometimes 
avished on beautiful, yet comparatively 
inferior features, which leave nothing 
more lofty to be uttered when the mas- 


* The Author will not be displeased at 
our pointing out a few errors of the press in 
the description of Canterbury Cathedral. 

In p. 2, 1.13, for “ extent of beauty,” 
read ** extent and beauty.” 

In p. 5, 1.15, for * slightness,” read 
*¢ lightness.” —l. 25, for Pointed or Nor- 
man, read ‘*Pointed andNorman.”’—last line 

for “ front sides,” read ‘ front and sides,” 
—and for “« design,” read *« designed.” 
ter- 
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ter-pieces of art are before us. Of this 
the account of York affords a striking 
instance, where we search in vain not 
only for the defects, but even for de- 
scription of the beauties apparent in its 
structure, both being alike forgotten in 
indiscriminate eo. 

These faults are the natural conse- 
quences of that zeal and enthusiastic 
ardour in the cause of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquity which characterize the work 
throughout ; still they are faults, and 
we trust, that should Mr. Buckler 
again come before the public, they will 
be diminished, without any diminution 
of the invaluable quality to which they 
owe their origin. 





2. The History and Antiquities of the See 
and Cathedral Church of Lichfield; illus- 
tvated by a series of engravings of views, 
elevations, plans, and details of the Archi- 
tecture of the Church ; with biographical 
Anecdotes of the Bishops of Lichfield and 
Coventry. By John Britton, F.S. A. 
4to. pp. 50. [16 engravings.] Longman 
and Co. 

WE have already noticed the preced- 
ing portions of “ The Cathedral An- 
tiguities of England ;” and are pleased 
to see the Author persevere in this va- 
luable aad interesting work. Since the 
completion of Lichfield Cathedral, we 
learn that Oxford has been finished, 
that Canterbury is far advanced, and 
that Wells is preparing. Let us hope 
that the Prelates, and numerous Clergy, 
attached to these national catablich 
ments are liberal patrons of such a 
work: for it cannot fail of being pecu- 
liarly interesting to all those persons 
who derive their honours and fortunes 
from these foundations. 

Lichfield is truly classic ground. Its 
name is interwoven with some of our 
finest literary associations. We love 
to let our fancy dwell among the scenes 
where Johnson, and Garrick, and Dar- 
win, passed the days of their boyhood : 
we love to trace, in the aspect of the 
landscape, the embryos of the imagery 
which embellishes their classic pages : 
we love to breathe the same air, and to 
view the same objects, which imparted 
to them their first ideas when ‘‘ life 
was young.” At the name of Lich- 
field, we think of Anna Seward and her 


ngs | friendships ; of the eccentric 
Mr. ay and his pretty tale; and of 
Miss Edgeworth and her tell-tale 
morality: we think of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague and her clever let- 
ters; and of the venerable Bishop 
Newton and his learned investigations. 


All these are parts of our associations, 
and they are indelibly linked together 
in the om maps of the whole read- 
in ulation of England. 

Me have to thon Mr. Britton for 
adding another splendid link to the 
chain. Many there are who esteem the 
spot as classic ground, yet cannot per- 
sonally inspect its beauties ;—and we 
all know, that verbal descriptions, 
however accurately or glowingly 
penned, can impart nothing but vague 
and unformed images. But in th’s 
beautiful volume, the picturesque Ca- 
thedral of Lichfield, its three pyra- 
midal towers, the neat and elegant 
cheerfulness of its interior, and the 
rich tracery of its windows and its 
doorways, are so graphically delineated, 
that after inspecting them, they must 
ever live in our recollection. 

The execution of the engravings is 
in the same superior style of art which 
the public are already acquainted with 
in the preceding parts of the Cathedral 
Antiquities, and the other works of the 
author. ‘Their beauty also is equalled 
by their eosuney~dl the plans, ele- 
vations, and ornaments, being laid 
down from actual measurement, so as 
to afford an excellent study for the pro- 
fessional architect, as well as for the 
amateur of the fine arts. 

The historical part is characterized 
by taste, prdement, and critical acu- 
men; and much curious information 
and amusing anecdote is introduced to 
embellish the narrative and enliven 
the drier details. Regretting that we 
cannot spare room for extracts, we re- 
fer our readers to the work itself, with 
which, we are sure, every admirer of 
British antiquities and British arts 
must be much delighted. 


8. Ariconensia: or, Archeological Sketches 
of Ross and Archenfield, illustrative of the 
Campaigns of Caractacus, the Station 
Ariconium, &c. with other matters never 
lefore published. By Thomas Dudley 
Fosbroke, M. A. F.A.S. Author of 
*« British Monachism,” §c. 12mo. pp. 
195. Nichols and Son. 

THIS little but elaborate work, 
which has been printed at Ross as a 
companion to the ‘* Wye Tour,” is 
singularly interesting, It commences 
with an illustration of the campaigns 
of Caractacus (a subject lately discussed 
by two valuable correspondents, see our 
last volume, pp. 421, 512.) and Osto- 
rius, learnedly supported, and as satis- 
factory as under the circumstances 
can 
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can be reasonably expected. The sta- 
tion Ariconium is fixed at the Bollatree, 
beyond exception; and the Roman 
roads in the vicinity are carefully inves- 
tigated by the maps, but the subject 
would take an antiquary three months 
to explore. Mr. Fosbroke then gives 
us some very curious archaisms, local 
customs, and superstitions, some wot 
to be found in the Popular Antiquities. 

The Biography of the ‘“‘ Man of 
Ross,” accompanied by a good por- 
trait, is not less valuable. 

The general character of the scenery 
round Ross is thus briefly described : 

** Town, site of. A ridge ascending from 
the East, overhanging the Wye, which ser- 
pentines below, in strong curves. 

** North East. A fine and down country, 
mounting into a ridge above Crow Hill; 
heyond which is an exquisite view of the 
‘Town, with the rich back-ground of Penyard, 
and the Chace. 

*¢ North. A tamer country, but irregular, 
rich and cultivated; with breaks of wood, 
&c. in ridges: in the distance, picturesque 
Hills—The whole surface sprinkled with 
spires, good houses, cultivated lands, and 
rich meadows. 

*« West. Cultivated ground gently as- 
cending. Acornbury and the Welsh Hills 
in the distance. 

“* South. A gentle undulating descent to 
the river, flanked on the left by the Chace 
and Howl Hill, and closed in by the ridges 
and hills forming the exquisite ew of the 
Wye, in semi-circle from the West to the 
South. 

*« East. Fiat rich country, skirted by the 
Chace and Penyard, and lofty edge of the 
Forest of Dean.’ : 


In the course of the work, Mr. Fos- 
broke has given an account and pedi- 
gree of his family, with a sketch of his 
own Life, which we shall extract, as a 
mark of the respect we entertain for his 
talents and wolb-ennnad reputation : 


‘« The incidents in the life of a reading 


Man are few. I was educated under the 
the Rev. Mr. Milward, of Billericay in Essex, 
and at Petersfield in Hampshire, until I was 
nine years old. I was then transferred to 
St. Paul’s School, London, from whence I 
removed to Pembroke College, Oxford: the 
High master of St Paul’s (Dr. Roberts) hav- 
ing offered me a Teasdale Scholarship in 
that amiable and friendly Society. It had 
been suggested, and in some degree acted 
upon, that I should become a special Pleader, 
but it was my father’s dying wish, that I 
should be placed in the Church, because it 
was a family custom; although a profession, 
which extinguishes all power of rising in the 
world by personal means. I took the de- 
grees of B. and M.A. and Holy orders, in 
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the course usual; and, in’ 1796, published 
the ‘* Economy of Monastic Life,” a poem 
in Spenserean measure and style, written u 
Darwin's doctrine, of using only precise "a 
of picturesque effect chiefly founded upon 
the sense of Vision. The reviews were fa- 
vourable ; and, in 1799, I was elected F.A.S. 
Ithen devoted myself to Archeology, (in- 
cluding the Saxon language) and studied 
eight or more hours every day. According 
to a rule, which I have uniformly observed, 
of following only the best patterns of every 
science, I determined to publish only records, 
manuscripts, or other matters, new to the pub- 
lic. Upon this plan, I compiled my “ British 
Monachism” from the rich stores of the Bri- 
tishMuseum and theBodleianLibrary. Messrs. 
Nichols purchased the copy-right, and the 
work appeared in 1802, in two volumes oc- 
tavo. All the Reviews were flattering, with- 
out a single exception. I was at the same 
time warmly solicited to undertake “an Ori- 
ginal History of the County of Gloucester.” 
The first thing known of the kind was a 
Manuscript Copy of the Inquisitions post 
Mortem, complete, down to the reign of 
Richard Uf. copied for the use of Henry 
Lord Stafford; and the providential coinci- 
dence of thus being indebted for the main 
support of my book to that family, was an 
exquisite gratification. My labour being 
then importantly eased, I was enabled sooner 
to perfect my collections from the public 
offices and libraries; the subscription was 
warmly encouraged by the Nobility and 
Gentry, and an opposition was vainly at- 
tempted. The publication of this work in- 
troduced me to a young man of good family 
and considerable estate, who offered me a 
living in his gift, worth 500/. a year. 
Through heedlessness of expence, he be- 
came involved, and I voluntarily permitted 
him to dispose of the living, that he might 
not curtail his estates. He pro to pre- 
sent me with a 1000/. instead; but bad 
company and misfortunes both prevented 
that, and the continuance of the connexion. 
About the same time, I declined an annuity 
of 2001. a year from a female friend of fa- 
shion, because I was fearful that it might 
involve me, as an author, in publications 
not compatible with my clerical profession. 
Of both these acts of self-denial, the relin- 
quishment of the living and annuity, which 
I might have honourably secured by manage- 
ment, to the eventual service of the parties, 
as well as myself, I have had ample time to 
repent. Upon the conclusion of the County 
History, I was engaged by an eminent Book- 
seller upon terms of six guineas per sheet, 
and an Encyclopedia of Antiquities at two 
hundred and fifty pounds, with promises 
of other profitable engagements. In 1810 
he failed; and I determined to relinquish 
my situation in a very refined and opulent 
neighbourhood, for the executioa, in rural 
retirement, of humble plans, rendered 
necessary for the interests of an incress- 
ing 
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i family ; and I accordingly removed 
to Walford in Herefordshire. Tice ther 
wards I had the honour of illustrating the 
unpublished Statues in Mr. Hope’s Collec- 
tion; and was offered a Chaplaincy in the 
Forces, but was obliged to decline it, because 
I must have gone abroad, and left my chil- 
dren uneducated. In 1814 I published and 
stereotyped an ‘* Abridgment of Whitby’s 
Commentary on the New Testament,” for 
which I received the unsolicited praise of 
Dr. Napleton, Chancellor of Hereford, and 
other dignitaries. In 1815 the ‘¢ British Mo- 
nachism’” having risen to double the sale price, 
a splendid edition was published in quarto, 
and the work was respectfully quoted by 
Sir Walter Scott, in his novel of the Mo- 
nastery, and favourably noticed in the Quar- 
terly Review. In 1819 I finished the ‘ His- 
tory of the City of Gloucester,” another 
handsome quarto, and have now in the J paren 
« Extracts of Smyth’s Lives of the Berke- 
leys,” which will complete my fifth quarto, 
and attest my obligations to a kind public, 
and some excellent friends of distinction. ” 


At the end of the General History 
Mr. F. has given a facetious parody, by 
himself, of Collins's Ode to the Pas- 
sions, and has entitled the parody, 
“The Last Thirty Years.” It is a 
mere jeu d'esprit. We shall give two 
stanzas for the amusement of our 
readers. 


«¢ But oh! how alter’d was its marching tone, 

When Government, a nymph of brawny hue, 
With Habeas Corpus o’er her shoulder flung, 
And Volunteers in buskins gemmed with dew, 
Blew an inspiring air, that inn and pot-house 


rung, 
The soldier's call, to tippling idlers known ; 
The Cyprian fair, and their dram-drinking 
Drummers and corporals were seen, [queen, 
Peeping from forth our alleys green ; 
Pipe-clay’d Militia-~men* rejoic’d to hear, 
And six-foot tailors grasp’d the sergeant’s 
spear.— 
“ Last came Finance’s dubious trial, 
He with the income-tax advancing ; 
First to the yellow Gold his hand address’d; 
But soon he saw the Bank-restriction viol 
Whose more prolific notes he loved the best; 
They would have thought, who heard the 
strain, [mad, 
They saw in Lombard street the Bankers 
All bills discounting, whether good or bad ; 
To rising Stock perpetual dancing ; 
While, as his flying fingers kiss’d the strings, 
Pitt and the Bank framed a farttastic round; 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone un- 
And he amidst his frolic play, [bound. 
As if he would one time or other pay, 
Exchequer bills shook from his paper wings.” 
pp- 112, 113, 


* Alluding to the old Trained Bands of the 
London Citizens. 





We should think, that we neglected 
our wore by the publick, if we omitted 
to give Mr. F.’s judicious remarks con- 
cerning Pedigrees, Preface, iii. iv. 

“¢ The author wished to add Genealogical 
Notices of respectable families, but notwith- 
standing the obvious trath of Sir Joseph 
Ayloffe’sRemark concerning pedigrees, (Pref. 
to Edmondson’s Heraldry, i. 88.) and the 
daily loss of estates, and the deterioration of 
titles to them, because parties do not know 
where ancestors were baptized, married, and 
buried ; yet Echoism, or a slavish subor- 
dination of thinking to foolish old saws, 
prevents the mind moan eee with the 
improvement of the age. Echoism has per- 
petuated the prejudice, that pedigrees are 
claims to honour, which ought to be modest- 
ly declined, not necessary adjuncts, as they 
really are, to Title-Deeds and Family Bibles. 
Strength of Character consists in an unde- 
viating devotion to good sense ; and if pedi- 
grees in many rich families cannot be carried 
far back, it proves the facility of rising by 
commerce and prudence. is facility a 
poor relative may also possess; and as it is 
sometimes impossible to interest the feelings 
of the wealthy, unless a private advantage 
be connected with the propositions made to 
them, it is proper to state, that the real rich 
heirs of such a fortunate person, may lose 
their just claims for want of knowing his 
consanguinity. At present concealment is ob- 
observed, as a method of Vaccination against 
the Small Pox of poor relations, whereas, 
were the Heraldic Visitations revived, (and 
they might well be so, under proper respect 
to the liberty of the subject,) the pedigree 
might be preserved, and privacy alsosecured.” 


We have made this extract, under 
the hopes that it may s t a useful 
hint to the Gentlemen of the Heralds’ 
College. We think that the College 
might be made a most useful Court of 
Record, and be very serviceable to the 
publick, and the other Courts, in re- 
gard to Genealogy. Though a matter 
of canatiemitte Galea and difficulty, 
we think, that the College, with the 
aid of seme good legal advisers, might 
present a judicious proposition, with 
which Pocliement would close. 





4. Malay Annals, translated from the Malay 
Language, by the late Dr. John Leyden, 
with an Introduction ly Sir Stamford 
Raffles, F. R.S. pp. 361. 


THIS volume is more curious than 
interesting. It consists of translations 
of several of the most popular tales and 
traditions of the Malays. These wild 
and unpolished legends, of compara- 
tively insignificant value of themselves, 
become important, inasmuch as they 

serve 
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serve to illustrate the character and cus- 
toms of a people of whom but little in- 
formation has been recorded. In these 
islands, as well as on the continent of 
India, the commencement of authentic 
history can only be dated from the in- 
troduction of Mahommedanism ; but 
the elements of an earlier record are 
unquestionably to be traced in those 
rude narratives founded in a great mea- 
sure on, and consequently explanatory 
of, the peculiar institutions and habits 
of the nation with whom they origi- 
nated. Such glimmerings (as Dr. Ley- 
den was accustomed to observe) are 
very faint, but, in the absence of all 
other lights, they are worth pursuing. 
The amiable and learned translator of 
these singular Tales was a man who, 
to an extensive acquaintance with the 
Eastern languages, superadded a_re- 
fined taste and a vivid perception of the 
sublime and beautiful, however rough 
the garb in which it might be enve- 
loped. The death of Dr. Leyden, just 
at the period when the world was most 
likely to reap the fruits of his various 
and indefatigable researches amongst 
Asiatic literature, can never sufficiently 
be deplored. ‘The Author of the 


*« Scenes of Infancy,” died at Java on 
the 28th August 1811, after three days 
illness, in the thirty-sixth year of his 


age. 

4¢ By foreign hands lis dying eyes were 
closed, [posed ; 

By foreign hands his decent limbs com- 

By foreign hands his humble grave adorned, 

By strangers honoured, and by strangers 
mourned.” 


Of the heavy and pompous Preface 
attached to this volume by Sir Thomas 
‘Stamford Raffles we have only to re- 
mark, that like the too cumbersome 
tail of a kite, it impedes the flight it 
was intended to assist. Instead of his 
tedious notice of Java, Sir Stamford 
Raffles would have done well to have 
illustrated by notes and references the 
present work, many parts of which, 
unaccompanied as they are by either 
note or comment, are utterly and hope- 
lessly inexplicable. 

The rincipal person in the follow- 
ing curious legend bears no slight re- 
semblance to Sheenghesk, in the Fairy 
Tale. 


“« The Adventures of the Champion Badang. 


«« There was a man at Salwang who cul- 
tivated the ground, and who had a slave 
named Badang. He was a native of the 
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country of Seyeng, and his master was tn the 
conn habit of sending him to clear the 
jungle. It happened on a time that Badang 
set in the river a snare for fish ; and on 
going next morning to examine it, he found 
no fish; but he found the scales and bones 
of them. These he cleared out into the 
river, and again prepared the snare; and 
from the scales & were thrown into the 
river on this occasion, it has acquired the 
name of the Scaly River, or Sungey Basisi. 
The same circumstance occurred for several 
days successively, when the curiosity of Ba- 
dang was excited; ‘ and come,’ says he, 
* let us try to see what it is that constantly 
eats our fish.’ accordingly con- 
cealed himself one night among the reeds to 
watch the snare, when he saw a hautu, or 
spectre, who came to eat the fish that were 
caught. His eyes were red as fire, his hair 
coarse and matted as a basket, his beard 
hanging down to his middle, and in his hand 
was a whittle knife, without the haft: on 
seeing this he made his heart strong, and 
fortified his courage, and rushed to seize the 
spectre. Having secured it, he said, ‘ you 
are constantly coming and eating my fish, 
but now you perish by me.’ The spectre 
was greatly frightened at Badang’s oration, 
and wished to make his escape, but was un- 
able to effect it. Then said the spectre, 
£ pray don’t kill me, and I will give you any 
gift you please.’ Badang listened to this 
proposal: *¢ And if I should desire riches,’ 
thought he, ‘ they would all belong to my 
master ; or, if I should ask the gift of invi- 
sibility, I mighs nevertheless die; but if, in 
like manner, I were to ask for strength to 
perform my master’s business,—yes truly— 
that would be of some advantage to me. 
Give me strength then,’ said he, ¢ so that I 
may be able to rend up by one hand by the 
roots, trees of one or two fathoms girt.’ 
‘ Very well,’ said the hautu, ‘if you wish 
for strength, I will give it to you, provided 
you can agree to lick up my vomit.’ ¢ Very 
well,’ said Badang to the hautu. ‘ Vomit, 
and I will eat it up;’ then the spectre vo- 
mited an immense vomit, and Badang swal- 
lowed it up, holding, however, the spectre 
by the beard. When he had eat it up, 
he tried his hand on the largest trees, and 
shivered them to pieces with the greatest 
facility. On this “ released the spectre’s 
beard, and returned to his master’s dwelling, 
shivering all the trees before him, and clear- 
ing away the brushwood with the waving of 
his hand, till he had cleared away the deep 
forest almost like a plain. When his mas- 
ter saw this scene, he enquired who had 
cleared the forest. Badang replied, ‘ I have 
done it.’ ‘ How could such a person as you 
do it,’ said his master, ‘ and what faculty 
have you for the purpose?’ Then Badang 
related the whole affair to his master, who 

thereupon gave him his freedom. 
Immediately the news reached Singhapu- 
ra, 
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the Raja of Fw wished to eat of the 
Ruras leaf, which grows at Cowala Sayang, 
and Badang departed alone in a prow eight 
fathoms in length, with a trunk of a Ca- 
rupas tree for an oar, which was a fathom 
in girt. When he reached Cowala Sayang, 
he ascended the Ruras tree ; but the branch 
of the Ruras tree broke with him, and he 
fell down with his head on a huge stone, 
which stone was split in two; but not his 
skull. This stone is still to be seen at Co- 
wala Sayang, and is named Batu Blah, or 


the split stone; and that said prow, with 


the trunk of the tree which he used for an 
oar, are still to be seen at Cowala Sayang. 
However Badang returned to Singhapura 
the next day after he set out; bringing with 
him a cargo of plantains, and sugar-canes 
for his food. After his meat he again set 
out for Johorlama. On a certain occasion, 
the Raja of Singhapura constructed a prow, 
of the kind named Pilang, fifteen fathoms 
in length, at the Raja’s residence. When 
it was finished, he ordered fifty men to 
launch it, but they were unable. It was 
then essayed by two or three hundred, and 
afterwards by two or three thousand, all of 
whom were unable to succeed. Then the 
Raja ordered Badang to attempt it alone, and 
he launched it with such force that it flew 
directly to the opposite shore. After this 
exploit the king appointed him a champion, 
or hulu-balang, and his fame extended even 
to the land of Kling. 

*¢ There was in the land of Kling, at this 
time a champion of such amazing force that 
nobody could venture to contend with him, 
who was named Nadi Vijaya Vicrama. This 
personage the Raja of Kling, on hearing of 
the prowess of Badang, sent to Singhapura 
to contend with him in wrestling, desiring 
him to stake seven ships, with their loading, 
on the contest. The champion arrived at 
Singhapura with his seven vessels, and paid 
his respects to Sri Rama Vicrama, inform- 
ing him that he was a champion who had 
come to enter the lists of wrestling, and the 
stake that he was ready to lay on the issue 
of the contest. The Raja ordered Badang 
to contend with him, and they began the 
contest, and continued to play for some time, 
during which Badang always appeared to 
have the advantage in a small degree. There 
was a huge stone lying before the Raja’s hall, 
and the king’s champion said to ang, 
* Let us now come to a serious exertion of 
strength, and lift up this stone, and let him 
be reckoned worsted who shall be unable to 
lift it.’ * Very well,’ said Badang, ‘do me 
however the favour to lift it up first.” The 
Kling champion began, and proved unable 
to lift it up; at last, exerting all his 
strength, he lifted it up to his knee, and then 
let it fall. « Now take your turn,’ said he, 


to Badang: ‘ very well,’ said Badang- and 


ei 


taking up the stone, he it 
ral times, and then aoe 8 out into 
mouth of the river, and that is the rock 
which is at this day visible at the point of 
Singhapura. Then the Kling champion de- 
livered up to Badang the seven ships which 
had been staked, with their contents, and 
owned that he was conquered. He then re- 
turned with great sorrow and shame to Kling. 
** The fame of now reached far 
and wide, and at last extended to the land of 
Perlac, where there was a celebrated cham- 
ion named Bandrang, of strength and 
igh reputation. er champion 
heard of the high fame of Badang, he pre- 
sented himself before the Raja, and requested 
his permission to visit Singhapura, and en- 
ter the lists of play with him. The Raja of 
Perlac consented, and sent a mangcubumi, 
named Tun Parpatih Pendek to conduct 
him to Singhapura, and sent a letter along 
with him. When they arrived at Singha- 
pura, they were conducted into the presence 
of Sri Rama Vicrama, surrounded with all 
his inferior rajas, paramantries, seda-sidas, 
banderas, and champions, by Maha Indra 
B’hupala, mounted on an elephant of state, 
and presented the letter of the Raja of Per- 
lac, where it was read by the Rhateb, and 
appeared to be couched in the finest terms. 
Then the Raja, after Tun Parpatih Pendek 
had paid his respects to him, ordered him to 
be seated beside Tun Janhoga Dinding, while 
Bandrang seated himself with Badang. Then 
the Raja enquired of the ambassador on what 
business his brother Raja had sent him. He 
replied, ‘ he has sent me to conduct this 
champion Bandrang to essay his strength 
with g- If Bandrang is conquered, my 
master is content to quit one storehouse full 
of commodities, and if Badang is worsted 
do you the same.’ Sri Rama Vicrama as- 
sented, and appointed them to play next 
morning. Then the Raja retired, and the 
assembly retired to their place. Then Sri 
Rama Vicrama summoned Badang, and told 
him, he was to play with Bandrang to- 
morrow. Badang represented that Bandrang 
was the most powerful champion of the time, 
and that no one was reckoned equal to him : 
«* If therefore I should be conquered do not 
be disconcerted : perhaps, therefore, it may 
be best to invite him this evening to an en- 
tertainment, when I shall endeavour to dis- 
cover if I can contend with him.’ The Raja 
ted, and i diately invited Tun Par- 

tih Pendek and Bandrang, with their fol- 
owers, to an entertainment. They came 
accordingly, and Bandrang and Badang 
were seated together. Then Badang ap- 
proached Bandrang, who immediately press- 
ed his knee down upon that of Badang, but 
Badang quickly extricated himself, and ha- 
ving raised his own knee, pressed down that 
of Bandrang, who could not, with all his 
efforts, raise his knee: this was done so se- 
cretly, that none observed it but themselves. 
fter 
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After an hour's sitting, the ambassador and 
all the men were intoxicated, and asked per- 
mission to retire to their prow. Then Sri 
Rama Vicrama asked Badang if he was read: 
to engage Bandrang, to which he said, ‘ If 
it be your majesty’s pl » I will 
ter him to-morrow.” When Tun Parpatih 
Pendek returned on board his vessel, Ban- 
drang requested him to find some method of 
breaking off the contest with Badang, for he 
perceived his strength to be superior. Next 
morning the Raja rose, and when he saw the 
ambassador, he said, ‘ now let us have the 
contest between Bandrang and Badang.’ 
« Perhaps,’ said the ambassador, ‘ it were 
better to put it off altogether, as it may 
possibly excite dissatisfaction between = 
majesty and your younger Brother the Raja 
of Perlac.’ Sri Rama Vicrama smiled and 
assented. The Raja then desired Bandrang 
and Badang to fix a large and heavy iron 
chain behind the strait of Sri Rama, to pre- 
vent the passing of vessels, and they fixed it 
accordingly. Then Tun Parpatih Pendek 
asked permission to take his departure, and 
was furnished with a letter from the Raja to 
his master the Raja of Perlac, and was 
honoured with rich presents; after which 
he set sail and returned to Perlac. The 
Raja of Perlac had the letter brought 
upon an elephant, and read, at which 
he was greatly delighted. He then asked 
Tun P. ih Pendek, why he had pre- 
vented the contest between Badang and 
Bandrang. He related what had happened 
at the entertainment, when the Raja was si- 
lent. After a long time Badang died, and 
was buried at the point of the streights of 
Singhapura ; and when the tidings of his 
death reached the land of Kling, the Raja 
sent two stone pillars, to be raised over his 
ve, as a monument, and these are the pil- 
which are still at the point of the bay. 

«< Sri Rama Vicrama reigned a long time, 
and had two children, a son and a daughter, 
the name of the son was Dosya Raja, who 
was extremely handsome, and in beauty of 
countenance excelled all his contemporaries. 
When he grew up he married the daughter 
of Tun Popatih Parmuka Barjaja, who was 
named Dosya Putic. ‘The Raja's daughter 
also married the son of Popatih Pormuka 
Barjaja, and all the parties lived long in 
great success. After a long time, the end 
of the earthly period of Sri Rama Vicrama 
arrived, and he departed from this vain world, 
and was succeeded by his son Dosya Raja: 
his queen had a son named Raja Secander 
Zulkawneini.” 

From this tale, which we have given 
at length, our readers may form some 
idea of the character of this singular 
volume. In whose possession we would 
ask, are the ‘* Tales of the Peri,” trans- 
lated by Dr. Leyden? The publication 
of these sprightly Romances would in- 
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deed be adding materially to our stores 
of Oriental Literature. 


5. Don Juan. Cantos Ill. IV. V. 1821. 

12mo. pp. 218. 

6. Gordon, a Tale, a poetical Review of Don 

Juan. 8vo. pp. 79. 

Reviewed by a Correspondent. ] 

OUR readers will, at least many of 
them, be surprised at our thus bring. 
ing to their notice Don Juan, of which 
the very name is construed to be the 
watchword of Licentiousness. But the 
book will not of course be admitted 
into regular families; and we solemn- 
ly declare, that we would not exchange 
our humble intellectual situation for 
all the glory of this mighty Poet, if we 
were obliged to adopt also his mind, 
To us that appears the caldron of a 
voleanick crater, from whence issne 
those burning torrents of lava, which 
appear in Manfred, in Cain, and other 
works of horrible sublimity. In short 
we consider him, in his moving form, 
as an Archangel ruined ; andthe accusa- 
tions of Plagiarism are like bringing 
forward imitations used by Garrick ; 
as if a man either was, or ever could 
be, great by Plagiarism alone. They 
must have no soul, who can see no 
ned or beauty, (to us another 

gure) in this versatile inhabitant of 
the poetical sky; sometimes parading 
slowly along with the awful grandeur 
of the comet; sometimes coruscating 


-like an Aurora Borealis, and illuminat- 


ing with shifting colours the glassy 
summit ofan Ice Mountain, or else 
gleaming beautifully light and azure 
between dark clouds. 

Wehave, however, only two motives, 
so far as concerns Don Juan, for in- 
troducing this Review ; one to exhibit 
the finest passage which we ever read, 
or ale eat shall, concerning fe- 
male beauty, in confutation of the 
charge of Plagiarism, and secondly in 
order to defend the measure which he 
uses. 

‘* Round her she made an atmosphere of life, 
The very air seem’d lighter from her eyes, 
They were so soft and beautiful, and rife, 
With all we can imagine of the skies ; 
And pure, as Psyche, ere she grew a wife, 
Too pure even for the purest human ties ; 
Her overpowering presence made you feel 
It would not be idolatry to kneel. 

p- 40. Cant. IIL. st. Ixxiv. 

Chatterton’s famous lines, 
bet = the filberd, bursting from the 

shell, 
Brown as the nappy ale at Hoc-tide game; - 
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So brown the crooked ringlets featly fell 
Over the neck of the all-beauteous dame— 
are far inferior, We cannot — 
the poetry without expressing our hor- 
ror ae hiewenees' with ‘which he 
has attacked certain literary charac- 
ters. Can the Author lay his hand to 
his heart, and say ‘“‘ Homo sum?” It is 
littleness of mind in so brilliant a 
Genius to notice his adversaries, for 
their darts would not stick in his 
shield ; and cruelty to express himself 
towards them in the harsh manner he 
has done. 

-Now for the measure commonly uses! 
by Lord Byron. There is something in 
the English decasyllabic lines, even ¢s 
amended by Pope, which wants the 
improvement made upon the Harpsi- 
chord by the Grand Picnm. It hhas 
always, let the cxsura fall where it 
may, a tiresome monotonou. chant,— 
the oppressing sense of which nothing 
can overcome but the vigour of the 
style, and the fineness of the ideas. 
In the ‘ Rape of the Lock,” the 
“€ Eloisa,” and Sheridan's ‘‘ Monody,” 
the native imperfection of the deca- 
syllabic line is wos re | lost in the 
superb drapery with which it is array- 
ed. Lord Byron very well knew that 
these couplets,when not animated,were 
mere church-bells tolling—ding—dong 
—sing—song ; and therefore he adopts 
a more sprightly and colloquial mea- 
sure, in which he can use those lighter 
and attractive figures that the church- 
bell nature of the decasyllable would 
not permit, without reducing the mat- 
ter to burlesque. Reading oe ms 


solemn decasyl abics, 
is actually swimming down Lethe, 
where we cannot go far without 


in the ol 


making for the shore, lest we should 
fall asleep and be drowned. But the 
sprightly measure adopted by Lord 
yron, relieved as it is by scintilla- 
tions of wit, lively digressions, and the 
colloquial form, renders a long poem 
merely a story, told in a very dramatic, 
pleasant, attractive manner. Strict 
Aristotelian criticism may occasionally 
revolt at the variegated materials of the 
costume of this measure, as rather too 
flippant for the serious Muse, but then 
the author attunes the lyre to the so- 
lemn and the sublime. Exquisite in- 
deed are many of the hymns and epi- 
sodes thus introduced. But we shall 
conclude with giving an instance or two 
Gent. Maa. January, 1822. 
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where the. stiff gpapndies character. of 
the old ten-syllable chiming in couplets, 
would not admit lively and appropriate 
illustrations, but compel the author to 
use some tame, vapid, spiritless forma- 
lity of expression. 
‘< The insults too of every servile glutton, 
Who all the time were eating up his mutton.” 
t. III. st. xlvi. 
Now “ mutton eating” would be re- 
jected, as infra dignitatem by the prim 
decasyllable. How would he snuff up 
his nose and knit his brows at the fol- 
lowing.— 
** Yet a fine family is a fine thing 
(Provided they dont come in after dinner). 
“Tis beautiful to see a matron bring [her). 
ter children up (if nursing them don’t thin 
iat. eherubs round an altar-piece they cling 
To «he five side (a sight to touch a sinner). 
A lady with her daughters or her nieces, 
Shiue like a guinea and seven shilling pieces.” 
We shall now proceed to ‘* Gordon,” 
a poem which is partly a burlesque pa- 
rody on the style of Don Juan; partly 
a sacrifice of praise offered at the shrine 
of talent; and partly arguments prov- 
ing its immoral tendency (Preface).— 
The lines are occasionally of high cha- 
racter— ; 
*¢ He deigns no more to be a citizen, 
Where others live ; but in his own alcove, 
Built by his own bright genius, where the 
ken 
Of greatest minds can scarcely penetrate, 
He sits exalted and in regal state.” 
Cant. xxiv. p. 23. 
*« Between the heavens and earth he proudly 
stands, 
And what above is passing soon descries ; 
Quicker than lightning he his wings ex- 
pands ;— 
To reach the flying phantom then he flies, 
And with gigantic force grasps with his hands, 
* Draws from the stars, and filters through 
the skies” 
Those fine ideas we transported read, 
Which often seem almost himself to exceed. 
Cant. xxxiii. 


For our parts, we never could vindi- 
cate the taste with which Don Juan 
has been brought upon our stage, and 
heartily wish that it had from the first 
been prohibited by the Lord Cham- 
berlain. It seems to us just as disgust- 
ing as fitting up a charnel-house like 
Vauxhall; as taking the history of 
the villanies, debaucheries, murders, 
trial, execution, and judgment after 
death of an accomplished impenitent 
criminal, and decorating these esr 

with 
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with all the fairy charms of pleasurable 
and attractive embellishments, the aw- 
ful sympathy excited by a ghost, and 
the sportive tricks of an ingenious buf- 
foon. This jumble may be accounted 
for, first, by its derivation from the mid- 
dle ages, having been first written un- 
der the title of “* El combibado de Pie- 
dra,” by Tirso de Molina ; and secondly, 
by its being in the og taste,of which 
Moliere thus speaks, ‘ partie dans le 
gout Espagnol, par la multiplicité des 
incidens, qui naissent |’un aprés l'autre 
sans que l’un naisse de |’autre necessaire- 
ment. CEuvr. de Moliere,i. xxviii. Ed. 
12mo. 1750. 


REVELS OF KENILWORTH. 

7. Laneham’s Letter, describing the magni- 
Jicent Pageants before Queen Eli- 
zabeth, at Kenilworth Castle, in 1575, 
repeatedly referred to in the Romance of 
Kenilworth; with an Introductory Preface, 
Glossarial and Explanatory Notes. 8vo. 
pp. 114. Burn. 

8. Gascoigne’s Princely Pleasures, with the 
Masque intended to have been presented 
before Queen Elizabeth, at Kenilworth 
Castle, in 1575; with an Introductory 
Memoir and Notes. 8vo. pp. 104. Burn. 


THE Revels of Kenilworth, as con- 
veyed to us by contemporary writers, 
are the most perfect example of human 
extravagance and conceit. The taste 
that produced them is gone, the scene 
of their performance is a heap of ruins, 
and their memory no farther regarded, 
than as it illustrates the absurdities of 
the age. Preserved by the affectation 
of eye-witnesses, they have become a 
fund for modern writers: the Antiqua 
numbers them among a Sovereign's 
** Progresses,” while the Novelist re- 
gards them as an incident for his tale : 
yet never was history so outraged as by 
their introduction. For their sake has the 
Author of Kenilworth departed from 
his plan, fallen into a culpable ana- 
chronism, and rendered his aces a 
collection of misrepresentations. But, 
after all has been against them, 
they form an epoch in the reign of our 

reatest Queen ; and, when we consi- 
ie that they have been illustrated by 
an eminent Antiquary, the condensing 
of their relation into a trifling space 
will not be deemed an unprofitable la- 
bour. 

The rejoicings commence on Satur- 
day, July 9, 1575, when the Queen ar- 
rived at Long Ickington, near Kenil- 
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worth, and reached the castle about 
eight in the evening, where she was 
met by “ one of the ten Sibyls,” who 
prophesied a long and prosperous reign 
to her Majesty, in some lines written 


by Mr. William Hunnis, Master of the 
Chapel Royal : 
«¢ All hail, all hail, thrice-happy prince, I 
am Silylla, she, 
Of future chance, and after-haps, fore-shew- 
ing what shall be, 
As now the dew of heavenly gifts full thick 
on you doth fall, 
E’en so shall virtue more and more augment 
your years withal. 
ee ee 8 
And so pass forth in peace (O Prince of high 
and worthy praise :) 
The God that governs all in all increase your 
happy days.” 
As the Queen approached the gate, 
a gigantic porter, in the character of 
Hercules, presenting the keys of the 
castle to her Majesty, addressed her in 
some complimentary verses, the pro- 
duction of one Badger, M.A. In the 
tilt-yard stood a female attended by two 
nymphs, styling herself “« the Lady of 
the Lake,” who related the various for- 
tunes of Kenilworth, and her seclusion 
from the Conquest, to the Queen’s 
arrival. As the procession passed on, 
they came toa bridge adorned with the 
gifts of several deities; birds of Sylva- 
nus; fruits of Pomona; corn of Ce- 
res; wine of Bacchus; fish of Nep- 
tune; arms of Mars; and musical 
instruments of Apollo. Over the gate 
was an escutcheon, wreathed with ivy, 
and inscribed with the following lines, 
descriptive of the divinities oat therr 
presents, composed by Master Paten ; 
the words in italics being in gold : 


** Ad Majestatem Regiam. 
“« Jupiter hue certos cernens te tendere 
ressus, 
Ceelicolas Princepsactutum convocat omnes : 
Obsequium preestare jubet 7ili quemque be- 
nignum. [tus, 
Unde suas Sylvanus aves, Pomonaque fruc- 
Alma Ceres tng hilarantia vina Lizus, 
Neptunus pisces, tela et tutantia Mavors, 
Suave melos Phoebus, solidam longamque sa- 
lutem. [praebent : 
Dii Tibi Regina hee (cim sis Dignissima) 
Hoc 7ili, cum Domino, dedit et se werda 
Kenelmi *.” 





* These lines may be thus : 
*« Great Jove, who views thy pomp approach- 


ing nigh, 
Convenes the » senate of the starry sky. ob 
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Some similar verses, written by Dr. 
Mulcaster, were recited by an actor in 
the habit of a Poet; after which she 
was received into the court with a con* 
cert of music, and a discharge of guns 
and fireworks. 

The morning of Sunday was employ- 
ed in divine service, the afternoon in 
music, and the evening in an exhibition 
1 fireworks on _ _ a sa 

ascoigne, ‘‘ when all men thought 
they had been quenched, they would 
rise and mount out of the water again, 
and burn very furiously until they were 
utterly consumed.” t their effect is 
better described by Laneham, in words 
which leave us in doubt whether he 
was the greater coxcomb or coward : 


** At night late, as though Jupiter the 
last night forgot for business, or for- 
borne for courtesy and quiet, part of his wel- 
come unto her Highness appointed, now en- 
tering at the first into his purpose mode- 
rately (as mortals do) with a warning-piece 
or two, proceeding on with increase, till at 
last the Altitonant displays me his main 
power; with blaze of burning darts flying to 
and fro, beams of stars coruscant, streams 
and hail of fiery a lightnings of wild- 
fire on water and » flight and shooting 
of thunderbolts, all with such continuance, 
terror, and vehemency, that the heavens 
thundered, the waters surged, the earth 
shook, and in such sort surely, as had we not 
been assured that the fulminant deity was 
all hot in amity, and could not otherwise tes- 
tify his welcome unto her Highness, it would 
very vengeably afraid Thisado lasted until he 
very ve id. Thi unti 
midaigh one » that it seemed well 
with me soon after, when I found me in my 
cabin. And this for the second day.” 


The diversions were discontinued on 
Monday, from the oppressive heat, till 
the evening, when the _— rode out 
to the chace. During her return by 
torchlight, an Hombre Salvagio (or wild 
man of the woods) presented himself 
before her, with a set speech, composed 
‘on a sudden” by Gascoigne himself. 
The ingenuity of its cadences is its 
chief merit ; the savage, seemingly sur- 
prised at the cavalcade, inquires of 


Each god he bids some bounteous present 
bear: 


For thee, Sylvanus brings the tribes of air ; 
Pomona fruits; her corn doth Ceres twine, 
And ruddy Bacchus pours the soothing wine. 
Fish Neptune proffers; Mars the warlike dart; 
Pheebus the lyric charm and healing art. 
These are immortal gifts: —her lord, her 


tower, 
Thus Kenelm’s pile surrenders to thy power. 





Echo what glorious dames have visited 
the which she answers in his 
own words *. After rehearsing the sa- 
lutation at the gate, the music, and 
sents, he informs the Queen of the uni- 
versal joy at her coming, and concludes 
with praying for her perpetual felicity. 
He then hurled an oaken sapling 
which he carried in his hand into the 
air, which nearly occasioned a serious 
accident ; for in falling to the ground 
it almost struck her Majesty’s horse, 
who — and disordered the com- 

y: but the Queen, seeing the anx- 
= of her nto cnsieioneds, “No 
hurt, no hurt,” and returned to the 
castle. 

Tuesday was principally occupied 
with music and dancing; in the even- 
ing the Queen walked over the bridge, 
where she was received with an elegant 
concert, performed on the water. 

Wednesday the whole party went 
hunting; a fine stag was turned out, 
who, after affording them great amuse- 
ment, took refuge in the lake, where 
the watermen seized him; his life, 
however, was spared at the Queen's 
command, with the loss of his ears as 
a ransom. 

Thursday commenced with a sport 
ery to that country: — thirteen 

ts¢ were brought into the inner 
court, who proved themselves superior 
to the bear-dogs pitted against them. 
The second diversion was a dis- 
play of several feats of agility by an Ita- 
ian, whose evolutions were performed 
with so much ease, that Laneham 
doubts whether he were a man or a 
spirit{. Another exhibition of fire- 
works took place in the evening, with 
a discharge of cannon, and lasted about 





* The following lines are a short specimen : 
Man. ‘ And who gave all these gifts ? 
I pray (Echo) say. 
Was it not he, who (but of late) 
This building here did lay ? 


Ecuo. Dupuy.” 
* * * # 


Man. * Well, Echo, tell me yet, 
How might I come to see 
The comely Queen of whom we talk? 
Oh were she now by thee. 
Ecuo. By thee.” 

+ “Enough (says Laneham) for quest 
[inquest], and one for a challenge, an nectl 
were.” 

t He finishes the dispute by supposing 
that the fellow’s back was ‘+ metalled like a 
lamprey, that has no bone, but a line like a 
lute-string.”” 

two 
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two hours.—No rejoicings were per- 
formed on the Friday and Saturday, on 
account of the weather. With the lat- 
ter day concluded the first week of the 
royal visit. 

On Sunday, July 17, the ee re- 
commenced, in consequence of achange 
of weather. The morning was taken 
up with divine service, and a “‘ fruitful 
sermon.” In the afternoon a wedding 
was solemnized before the Queen, as 
follows: —First came 16 bachelors of 
the parish, in their holiday clothes, 
but dressed without any uniform, 
“« some boots and no spurs, this spurs 
and no boots, and he again neither one 
nor other,” each bearing a blue bride- 
lace on a sprig of broom (rosemary not 
growing in that country) fastened on 
his left arm (as the heart lies on that 
side) with an alder-pole for a_ spear. 
Secondly, the bridegroom, in his fa- 
ther’s worsted jacket, a high-crowned 
straw hat, harvest gloves on his hands, 
and an inkhorn at his back. It was no 
small addition to the merriment, that 
this fellow was lame of one leg, and 
spoiled his carriage by a i awk- 
wardness. Thirdly, six morrice dan- 
cers, a personification of Maid Marian, 
and a fool; three village lasses (ztatis 
30) bearing cakes, and a countryman 
with a freckled face and red hair, car- 
tying the bride-cup, which, to his tor- 
ment, was infested by flies. These 
were succeeded by the bride, supported 
by two of her neighbours: her age is 
not exactly ascertained, one copy read- 
ing thirty, and another thirty-five years 
old, but her personal attractions admit 
of no dispute ; she is described as being 
*€ of colour brown-bay, not very beau- 
tiful, indeed, but ugly, foul, and ill- 
favoured: yet marvellous fond of the 
office, because she heard say she should 
dance before the Queen, in which feat 
she thought she would foot it as finely 
as the best.” Lastly, came, by two and 
two, twelve bride-maids, who seem to 
have excelled the lady, being no more 
fit for her than “ a tureen-ladle for a 
porridge-pot.” 

The company then passed into the 
court-yard, where new diversions were 
prepared for them. A Quintain * was 





* A post with a revolving top, at which 
horsemen charged with a spear; whoever 
missed it was received with loud hisses, and 
whoever hit it was immediately stricken by 
a bag of sand which swang round, unless 
possessed of uncommon swiftness. 
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set up, at which the bride-groom ran 
the first course, but without success, on 
account of the unruliness of his steed ; 
nor were his companions more fortu- 
nate. This was followed by an enter- 
tainment of ancient date, intituled, 
“* The Coventry Play, in commemo- 
ration of the massacre of the Danes, on 
St. Brice’s Day, 1012+.” The pageant 
here exhibited before the Queen was 
formerly peculiar to the city of Coven- 
try ; but was, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
abolished through the Bestuen, whose 
illiberal spirit deeply injured the trade 
of that town by lessening the demand 
for its manufactures. It was in this 
encounter that the memorable Captain 
Cox so distinguished himfelf as to be 
celebrated in the pages of Jonson and 
Laneham {. The Danes were at first 
victorious, but afterwards overcome and 
led captive, for the sake of historical 
justice. The Queen, being taken up 
with some dancing in her own cham- 
ber, saw little of this engagement, and 
therefore ordered it to be repeated on 
the Tuesday following. 

After the play, “‘ an ambrosial ban- 
quet,”’ consisting of 300 dishes, was 
served before the Queen; she ate but 
little, for which reason no care was 
taken about the feast, the courses being 
disorderly placed and profusely wasted. 
A dramatic spectacle was then present- 
ed, but Gascoigne, whose business it 
was to preserve such pieces, has entirely 
omitted it, and Laneham merely re- 
marks, that it was well performed, and 
lasted above two hours. A splendid 
masque was in preparation, but the 
lateness of the night prevented its exhi- 
bition, nor did it ever after take place. 

(To be continued.) 


— 


9. Berkeley Manuscripts. Alstracts and 
Extracts of Smyth’s Lives of the Berke- 
leys, illustrative of ancient Manners and 
the Constitution; including all the Pedi- 
grees in that ancient Manuscript. To 
which are annexed a copious History of the 
Castle and Parish of Berkeley, consisting 
of matter never lefore published, and Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes of Dr. Jenner. By 
Thomas Dudley Fosbroke, M.A. F.S. A. 
Author of ** British Monachism,” &c. &e. 
4to. pp. 242. Nichols and Son. 





+ This ceremony is commonly, but erro- 
neously, associated with that of St. Blaze’s 
Day. See vol. XCI. part ii. pp: 44, 45. 

~ See some particulars of Captain Cox, 
vol. XC]. part ii. pp: 212, 213. 
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MR. Smyth’s Manuscripts, as com- 
piled entirely from record, private 
archives, wills, and various unpublished 
legal documents, must, if they extend- 
ed beyond the dry details of mere ab- 
stracts, present much occasional matter 
of general interest. Sir William Dug- 
dale has limited his Baronage in the 
main to the necessary materials for 

roving thedescent only ,andconcatenat- 
ing the pedigrees. Mr. Smyth's book is, 
on the contrary, biographical, but the 
matter of that biography, as the work 
was not written for the publick, often 
consists. of the details of a Chancery- 
suit, or the effects of a lease, or a fine, 
or other private legal documents of in- 
terest or importance to the family only. 
In short Mr. Smyth's volumes contain 
all that the evidence-room and the na- 
tional records report concerning the 
Berkeley family. A member of the 
family, even if he wished to have a com- 
plete copy of the lives, and retained 
no po mentioned therein, would 
find himself woefully at a loss for en- 
tertainment, if he imposed upon him- 
self the task of completely reading them 
through. Without an interest no one 
reads a law-book ; and such, for pages 
together, is often Mr. Smyth’s ; because 
the injunction under which he wrote 
his history was, to relate and record all 
he could find relative to the members 
and property of the Berkeley family. 
Readers, therefore, with the volumes be- 
fore them, would most certainly skip ; 
and not reading through steadily, with 
the intention of Mr. F. (i. e. of culling 
the illustrative and curious matters, 
mentioned in the Title) would dismiss 
the work with little more feelings of 
respect than aon | would a family char- 
tulary. But such an opinion would be 
great injustice to the memory of Mr. 
Smyth. The general law-character of 
his work was compulsory ; but, like an 
able and eloquent pleader, he enlivens 
his heavy matter with numerous archa- 
ological, historicai, and biographical 
sketches, of high value and curiosity, 
because deduced from the unpublished 
sources of record and manuscript. 

Wherever, therefore, any thing has a 
publick or curious genealogical or to- 
pographical bearing, it is carefully ab- 
stracted, because not to be found in 
any other book. More would have 
been wrong. It would be a most im- 
pudent outrage and insult to the family 
to publish the whole of Smyth, for it 
would lay before the publick abstracts 


of the title-deeds to their estates, and 
subject them to annoyances insuperable. 

The subjects in Mr. F.’s extracts are 
be § multifarious, but they are made 
with the taste and judgment of an ex- 
perienced antiquary. No room is 
thrown away upon trite subjects, hack- 
nied in the histories of England. On 
the contrary, passages are selected 
which are highly in contrast with any 
thing known or modern. To give any 
summary of them, they are so nume- 
rous, would be to form an index, and 
therefore we must confine ourselves to 
certain extracts, which show how ad- 
mirably the accounts of our ancient no- 
bility were checked, and what complete 
farmers they were made under abbots 
and pious instructors. 


«¢ Every daye’s and every meale’s milke of 
every cowe was rated to the inferior servant 
at wht quantity of butter and cheese might 
be raised from them, according to the sea- 
sons, the pasture where fed, &e. Much of 
this Lorde’s woll was yearly put out to spin- 
ninge for mekinge of cloth, as also for the 
clothinge of the poor; the charges, &e. 
written in Latin.” p. 100. 


**Thomas, second Lord Berkeley (temp. 
Ed.I.) kepta largénumber of manors in his own 
hands, and had horses for draught and service, 
mares for breed and labour, oxen for draught 
and stall, bullocks, steers, kine, hayfors, and 
calves; sheep for the butcher, store, and 
breed; swine, as boars, sowes, hogs, porkets, 
shootes, and pigs; geese for breed and the 
larder; capons, hens, cockrells, pullets, and 
chickens; ducks and mallards ; ‘ocks 5 
pigeons, goats, kids, and bees; aa bar- 
ley, pease, oats; rye and fetches; drage, 
pilcorne, mixtilin, brotcorne, &c. Each 
second or third year the seed was exchanged 
from one manor to another; beanes were 
set by the hand, and in the barne leazed in 
the eare, and by the corne, part of his wheats 
for seed. The same agriculture was practi- 
sed in 1622. 

** The cattle were moved from one manor to 
another at certain seasons of the year, ac- 
cording to the difference of the soil, deep- 
ness of the feeding, and the dryness or mois- 
ture of the grounds. 


«< The eldest of the sheep were drawne 
out for cullions, to be fatted for mutton for 
butchers, and provision of the house ; ‘ howe 
the rammes at first seasons of the yeare were 
severed from the ewes and weather-sheep, 
and howe when in October the rams were 
brought back to the ewes,they were not all ad- 
mitted at one time, but some reserved for 
fourteen or sixteen dayes after, until the for- 
mer gamesters had wasted their strength ; 
by which meanes of these fresh new-comers 
scarce an ewe went barren.” p. 106. 


In 
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In p. 188 we have the following ac- 
count of a capital female sportsman. 
Besides hunting, which was quite fa- 
miliar, she [Catherine Lady of Lord 


Henry] 

«« delighted in her cros-bowe, beatae 
commonly a cast or two of merlins, whic’ 
sometimes she mewed in her own chamber, 
which falconry cost her husband each year 
one or two gowns and kirtles spoyled by 
their mutinges; used her long-bowe, and 
was in those dayes amongst her servants so 
good an archer at butts, that her side by 
her was not the weaker, whose bows, arrowes, 
gloves, bracer, scarfe, and other lady-like ac- 
commodations, I have seen, and heard her- 
self speak of them in her elder years.” 


Another curious passage shall be se- 
lected from among the many contained 
in this interesting work. It relates to 
the same Lady Catharine Berkeley : 


© Conception and Sex of the Offspring 
presumed to be under Human Power — Phy- 
sician and surgeon united—‘Being, in the 16th 
of Elizabeth, the mother of three daughters, 
and almost without hope of more children, 
especially of a son, which she, for the con- 
tinuance of her house and her husband’s 
name, much desired, extreamly grieving that 


the male line of this ancient family should 
end in her default, as she accompted it, she 
acquainted Mr. Francis Aylworth therewith, 


then of Kington Magna in Warwickshire, a 
little old werish man, but an excellent well- 
read practized chirurgeon and nN 
and for many years a gentleman lodged in 
their house. He gave es hope of concep- 
tion, yea of a son, if she and her Lord would 
for a few months be ruled by him. This, 
in a private conference between these three, 
was agreed upon, and promised to be ob- 
served. 

¢ Children are given to men; 

* It’s Gop that giveth them.’ 


She conceived, and within one year after this 
communication brought forth a son called 
Thomas, father of the Lord George, of 
whom I am next to write, to her unspeak- 
able comfort, but never conceived after; 
what time Mr. Aylworth told me this story, 
about ten years after at Callowdon, which I 
have at second hand heard also, that this Lord 
hath privately told to some others. He add- 
ed, that, some months or thereabouts be- 
fore her time of delivery, she sent for him, 
and kept him with her; and he (out of what 
observation I know not) being confident she 
went with a son, offered to w with her 
101. to 301. that soe it was. She accepted 
the offer, most willing, no doubt, to loose 
had the wager been thirty hundred. As 
soone as she was delivered, and understood 
it was a son, the first word she s was, 


* Carry Aylworth his thirty pound,’ which 
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she had ready in gold in her 

Silman 

A particular “ Declaration of the 
Funeral” of this Lady Berkeley is print- 
ed in our vol. LX X XIX. part i. p. 23, 

Mr. Fosbroke’s biographical account 
of Dr. Jenner is masterly and friendly, 
of unquestionable truth, but not adula- 
lory. The whole of it is a very inte- 
resting piece of confectionery, makin 
a good show on the table. We sha 
not make long extracts. Dr. Jenner's 
paper on the Cuckoo, published in 
1788, 


*« proved the very singular fact, that the infant 
cuckoo, reared from the egg in a sparrow’s 
nest, expelled the young of that bird, by 
placing them upon its shoulder, on a depres- 
sion, which nature gives for the purpose on 
the back of the unfledged cuckoo, and throw- 
ing them out of the nest.” 


Upon this Mr. F. comments thus ; 


** It was not within the Doctor’s plan to 
notice the extraordinary aid to Divinity to 
be derived from this phenomenon. It 
shows, by a very dove-tailing analogy, the 
absurd practice of reasoning @ priori con- 
cerning the conduct of Deity, and of course 
the unphilosophical proceedings of Infidels. 
The natural history of the cuckoo shows the 
infinite variety of the Laws of Creation, 
some absolute anomalies, compared with 
others.” p. 224, 


It is upon this a priori reasoning, 
concerning the conduct of Deity, that 
Gop cannot be triune, that he cannot 
havea son, &c. &c. that Paine’s “‘A 
of Reason,” and the Unitarian books 
are founded ; though every philosopher 
and eras knows, that such opinions 
must be derived from a priori reason- 
ing concerning Deity, which is unphi- 
losophical and foundationless. 

In P: 232 we find a jeu d'esprit of 
Dr. Jenner's translated by Mr. F. 
into Latin Verse of the first character. 

Of other matters, we ean only say, 
the families descended from the Berke- 
ley, in the time of Mr. Smyth (ab. 
1050) will find their pedigrees given 
by Mr. F. provided they are to be 
found in the MS.— The matters con- 
cerning the local History are of an 
entertaining character, particularly that 
awful account of the flood, here copied 
from our Miscellany for 1762, P- 306. 

We dismiss this curious and interest- 
ing work with returning our sincere 
thanks to its industrious and intelligent 
Author for this valuable accession toour 
historical and archeological library. 

10. Obser- 
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THE worthy Author of the present 
volume is one of the greatest benefac- 
tors to suffering humanity of which 
the present age can boast ; for whilst 
the utmost results that mortal genius 
has hitherto been able to accomplish 
have heen confined to the gratification 
of one, or at least two, of the Senses, 
Doctor Kitchener has contrived to mi- 
nister to the delight of the whole five. 
The sight, touch, taste, smell, and 
hearing, of the present generation, have 
all been laid under incalculable obliga- 
tions to the multifarious erudition of 
this illustrious ‘‘ Secretary for the Home 
Department,” this PurveyorGeneral of 
all sort¢ of food, aerial. and substantial, 
to the innumerable family of the 
Senses. In a word, the charter of our 
nature does not appear to have furnish- 
ed us with the means of enjoying a 
single gratification, either solid or in- 
tellectual, to the improvement of which 
Dr. Kitchener's Precepts (peptic, gas- 
tronomic, olfactory, or musical,) wil 
not be found in some degree to conduce. 
Are you short-sighted? He will forth- 
with hand you the third edition of his 
Practical Observations on Telescopes, 
Opera Glasses, and Spectacles. Does 
your Taste need any refinement? He 
will educate your palate, by reading you 
a gastronomic lecture from the fourth 
edition of his Cook’s Oracle; or iead 
you to scent, in all the luxuriousness of 
imagination, the delicious fumes of the 
thousand and one savoury dishes he 
has taught us (with such exquisite 
science and ingenuity) to prepare. 
Finally, should the planet of discord 
sway in the ascendant with you, he 
can immediately still the stormy pas- 
sions of your soul, by breathing forth 
strains power 


** To sooth the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak.” 


In short, he will breathe into your 
* dull ear,” in the ae ofa gnat’s 
eye, half a hundred English Melodies, 
rom the original scores, and early 
printed copies—in his own library! 

¥ 8-7 of the Doctor’s Observations 
on Vocal Music. 

This is avery pleasant and unassum- 
ing little volume, and contains direc- 
tions not only likely to be useful to 
professional persons, but also to ama- 
teurs. The emphasis of music has 
long been neglected. Thus, in some 


upon some insignificant preposition or 
exahantion of” the et rsible im- 
portance in the line. All these are 
very deservedly deprecated in the vo- 
lume before us. This subject has, 
however, been discussed at large, both 
by Sheridan and Walker. 

The advice to professional singers is 
here repeated from a former work of 
Dr. Kitchener’s. The remarks are 
valuable ; but we cannot approve of 
these eternal quotations from his own 
books. It isunworthy a man capable, as 
our author is, of saying something fresh 
and smart whenever occasion may re- 

uire. 

Dr. Kitchener is averse to the mo- 
dern style of embellishing songs. He 
prefs, and with reason, the omis- 
sion of the fantastical apogiazura. 

“The chef-d'euvre of difficuity (says 
he,) is a plain English Ballad, which is, 
‘when unadorned, adorned the most ;” 
and indeed will hardly admit of any 
ornament beyond an apogiatura: this 
style of song is less understood than 
any; and though apparently, from its 
simplicity, very — to warble 
a ballad with graceful expression, re- 
quires quite as much real judgment, 
and attentive consideration of every 
note and every syllable, as it does to 
execute the most difficult Bravura— 
the former is an appeal to the heart— 
the latter merely plays about the ear, 
and seldom excites any sensation be- 


yond. 

** Who would not rather hear Miss 
Stephens sing an old ballad than any 
bravura ?—although her beautiful voice 
is equally calculated to give every effect 
to the most florid song. 

“* The general admiration pretended 
to be given to Italian music is a despi- 
cable piece of affectation—yet vanity 
prevails so much over the very sense of 

leasure, that the Italian Opera is more 
equentad by people of rank than any 
other public diversion, who, to avoid 
the imputation of want of taste, submit 
to some hours of painful attendance on 
it every week, and talk of it in raptures 
which their hearts never felt. 

**Dr. Burney says, ‘ an elegant and 

ful melody, exquisitely sung by a 

ne voice, is sure to e attention, 
and to create delight, without instru- 
mental assistance. In a solo, performed 
by a great master, the less the accompa- 
niment is heard the better. Hence it 
should 
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should seem as if the harmony of accu- 
mulated vocal parts, or the tumult of 
instrumental, was no more than suc- 
cedaneum to a mellifluous voice, or 
single instrument of the first class.’ 

** Pathos, or expression, says Dr. 
Beattie, ‘is the chief excellence of 
music. Without this, it may amuse 
the ear, it may give a little exercise to 
the mind of the hearer, it may for a 
moment withdraw our attention from 
the anxieties of life, it may shew the 
performer's dexterity, the skill of the 
composer, and the merit of the instru- 
ments, and in all or any of these ways 
it may afford a slight pleasure, but with- 
out engaging the affections it can 
never yield that permanent, useful, and 
heartfelt satisfaction — which legisla- 
tures, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, 
have expected from it.” 

«* The finest compositions frequently 
fail of producing half the impression 
they are capable of making on the 
mind, from being sung with an iujudi- 
cious emphasis, or a false accent— 
whick is very easily caught, and ts ex- 
tremely difficult to cure. 

**To guard against this frequent fault,a 
singer must endeavour to find a judicious 
friend, who can and will set him right 
when he misses the poetical accent ; 
which isthe sin that doth most easily be- 
setan earof high musical susceptibility. 

** Tosi very judiciously says, * The 
correction of friends that have know- 
ledge instructs very much; but still 
greater advantage may be gained from 
the ill-natured critics; for the more 
intent they are to discover defects, the 
greater benefit may be received from 
them, and without any obligation.’ 

**He should be provided with different 
sets of graces and cadences, &c. for 
each air, so that when encored he may 
not continually repeat the same like a 
barrel organ :—to avoid this most effec- 
tually, if he is ambitious of attaining 
the highest rank in his profession, he 
should be provided with at least two 
or three musical admirers ; defects not 
observed by one, another may easily 
correct for you. 

**A most accomplished and agreeable 
songstress, who was universally allowed 
to sing with more good taste and good 
sense than any of her contemporaries, 
assured one of my friends that she owed 
the uniform excellence of her perform- 
ance to an honest old German violon- 
cello player, who had discrimination to 
hear when she deviated from her usual 
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pure style (which first-rate artists some- 
times do), and candour and kindness 
enough to tell her his real opinion. 
Before she sung she rehearsed before 
her old friend,and begged him to point 
out every thing he thought might be 
mended, which he commonly did in 
these words, ‘ Pray, madame, do dat 
passage ofer akain, and ting [think] 
all de dime you zing.’ 

«* Jonathan Battishill, who had con- 
siderable practice as a singing-master, 
used to say he had quite as much trou- 
ble in unteaching his pupils what they 
did wrong, as in teaching them how to 
do right. The following anecdote | 
was favoured with by a pupil of his: 
Battishill, who was an excellent mi- 
mic, after he had given him a few les- 
sons, and endeavoured to correct some 
habits of his pupil which he did not 
like, addressed him thus: ‘ Are you a 
good -tempered fellow? will you for- 
give me if I take you off? I know of no 
other way of shewing you the absurd 
tricks you play, than by imitating 
them.’ The gentleman who related 
the above (verbatim) to me,assured me, 
that he believed that Battishill ‘ taught 
him more by this pleasantry than he 
should have Leonel from half a year's 
lecturing.’ 

** Even the strains of our sublime 
Handel, and our Orpheus Britannicus, 
Purcell, however delightfal to the ear, 
produce little effect on the mind when 
sung as they commonly are— 

‘Let the bright seraphims in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow,’ 
without altering the harmony or me- 
lody ; but by accenting the poetry, 

€ Lat the brig‘ht seraphims in biirning row, 
Their loiid uplifted angel trimpets blow,’ 
the expression of this noble song, to 
those who think as well as hear, will 
be infinitely improved. ‘ He shall feed 
his flock,” and ‘ He wis despised,’ 
are examples of equally false emphasis. 
* Fairést Isle,’ is one of Purcell’s ex- 
traordinary mistakes.” 

In taking leave of this work it is but 
justice to observe, that among much 
trite remark, there are also some very 
pertinent observations on the present 
state of vocal music, and many import- 
ant suggestions for its improvement. 
11. The Retrospective Review. No. VIII. 

8vo. pp. 200. C.andH. Baldwyn. 

IF popularity were a proof of merit, 
the Retrospective Review, although 

unnoticed 
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unnoticed by its brethren, would 

sess a just chim to praise. Periodical 
criticism has seldom overlooked a work 
calculated to enlighten or amuse its 
readers; from which we naturally in- 
fer, that the Retrospective is deficient 
in one of these qualities at least ; — 
pages are applauded bya certain school, 
whose sey e imitate, and whose ca- 
nons it obeys: we are inclined, there- 
fore, to consider it as partaking too 
much of that school, consequently 
upheld “by its partizans alone, their 
number being a - confer a 
tempora arity. e present 
pone vane a ra free from rats ebul- 
litions of Jessamy imagination, which 
characterised its predecessors ; nay, so 
divested is it of absurdities, that we ‘at 
first suspected the title had been pirated 
by a rival Review, and 

“ began 

To scruple at Ralph’s outward man.” Hup. 

We shall briefly notice the essays 

contained in it, in their proper order. 
I. Howell's Familiar Letters, —A 
mediocre article, consisting of long ex- 
tracts and common-place remarks, in- 
terspersed with some dictionary parti- 
culars of Howell himself. A gramma- 
tical oversight, which might easily have 
been avoided, occurs in the first page : 

«¢ There is. no mode more pleasant, and, 

thaps, none more profitable, of acquiring 

istorical knowledge, than by carefully glean- 
ing those loose notices of the passing trans- 
actions of the day, which lie scattered over 
the letters of contemporary correspondents.” 

The Reviewer, moreover, values 
Letters, because they ‘‘ furnish us in- 
cidentally with a succession of pictu- 
resgue peeps,"—a metaphor borrowed 
from an itinerant showman; and ac- 
cuses Miss Seward of leaving “ six 
enormous folios (of epistles) for the 
edification of posterity,” in our opinion 
unfairly, as that lady's correspondence 
was published in six small octavo vo- 
lumes. 

Il. Ferdusi's Shah-ndmeh.—Oriental 
knowledge, generally speaking, is con- 
fined to those in whose way it has been 
thrown by situation or profession, few 
having made it an object of amuse- 
ment. It is therefore, extremely laud- 
able in the Reviewer, to present his 
readers with curiosities beyond their 
reach. Abu'l Cassem Ferdusi* was 


* Lempriere calls him Hassan Ben Scharf 
Ferdonsi, and adds, that he died at Thous in 
the year 1020. 

Gent, Mac. January, 1822. 
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born at Thous, in the province of Kho- 
rassan. Under the patronage of Mah- 
mid, Sultan of Persia, he produced the 
celebrated Schéh ndmeh, a poem con- 
sisting of 120,000 lines, for which he 
was complimented with as many golden 
dinars. Phat this national but immense 
work should be translated into any other 
language entire, cannot be expected, 
nor are episodes as long as the AEneid 
inviting to the flimsy versifiers of the 
day ; much, however, has been done. 
Sir William Jones has turned a portion 
into Latin hexameter verse; and 
Messrs. Champion and Atkinson have 
anglicised different parts, with more 
labour than success. The Reviewer 
has here attempted a few passages, with 
sufficient merit to secure the public 
indulgence to his claim as a poet. The 
following extract, relating to the build- 
ing of a temple for the fire-worshippers, 
is a fair specimen of his descriptive 
versification : 

‘* As year by year the rapid seasons flew, 
So step by step the mighty cedar grew : 
High in mid air its boughs extending ran, 
Its ample waist no warrior’s noose tT could 


s ° 
The Pe the monarch saw amaz’d, 
And first a temple to its honour rais’d; 
Twice twenty cubits rose the fabric’s height, 
Twice twenty cubits square the fabric’s site ; 
Of massive gold, he rear’d the splendid walls, 
Transparent amber paved the golden halls.” 


If these lines have any fault, it is their 

tpetual antithesis, which is rather to 
Be attributed to the author than the 
translator. 

IIT. Gaule’s Distraction; or, The 
Holy Madnesse, 1629.—A work which, 
while it furnishes amusing extracts, 
affords little scope for the “Reviewer, 
who has brought little of his own “ but 
the thread that ties them.” 

IV. Chalkhill’s Thealma and Clear- 
chus, 1683.—The Reviewer has taken 
up a 1 page of Mr. Singer’s, that 
Chalkiall is a fictitious personage, and 
gives the credit of this Cennnifal paises 
to Isaac Walton, under whose au- 
spices it appeared. When we say, that 
all the conjectures to this purpose are 
lame, we shall have allowed them the 
utmost respect they merit; to prove a 
non-existence is almost impossible, even 
where mathematical aid is employed. 





+ The hamand, or noose, was used by 
Persian soldiers for the sake of taking pri- 
soners in battle, by throwing it over their 
adversary’s head. 

The 
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The jessamy writers are men of fancy, 
fit to make maudling extracts, and snip- 
snap remarks, but proof, categorical 
proof, is above their reach. Previous 
to dismissing this article, we shall pre- 
sent our readers with some delectable 
prose, concerning Walton, but equally 
applicable to any one else—'twill serve 
again on a fresh occasion, as Leonora 
says *. 

*¢ When we turn from the writings of his 

alton’s} contem ies, and e from 

e smoke of metaphysics, and the stir and 
turmoil of the great world, to the pastoral 
repose of Thealma, we feel like one, who 
long ‘ in populous city pent, where houses 

ick and sewers annoy the air,’ inhales 
again the spirit-stirring breeze of the fields, 
expatiates amidst smiling plains and em- 
bowered walks, and listens to the musical 
strife of birds, or the plash of distant water- 
falls.” 

The musical strife of birds, we con- 
ceive, is only to be found in a rookery ; 
and the plash of distant waterfalls not 
to be found at all, except in the exhi- 
bited gardens of the great.—W hat fol- 
lows is in the same strain, and need not 
be repeated. 

V. History of the Knights-Templars. 
—The principal demerit of this essay 
is, that it wants copiousness of re- 
search : much might have been said on 
the origin and progress of the Templars, 
perticulasty as the writer ponies to 
review a history of their order. What 
there is is good, but marked by a figu- 
rative and turgid style, as'well as a scep- 
ticism with regard to testimonies, both 
of which are inconsistent with histori- 
cal composition. 

VI. Robert Southwell’s Works.— 
Robert Southwell was a Jesuit, and a 
missionary ran in England, during 
the reign of Elizabeth, a perilous time 
for avowed Catholics. His life is a 
diary of persecutions ; after a long im- 
prisonment, worn out with torture and 

rivation, he was executed in 1592, 
ior labouring diligently in his holy 
office, at the early age of thirty-three. 
The Reviewer has apparently fallen 
into an error inthe account of his trial, 
for after remarking that Father South- 
well pleaded, “ not guilty of any treason 
whatever,” he says that he was found 
*¢ guiltyon his own confession.” Either 
the jury or the critic have been guilty 
of a most unaccountable oversight. 


* Vanbrugh, “‘ The Mistake,” now acted 
as “ Lovers’ Quarrels.” 
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Mm shall give oe pateet from the 
3 Ww or simplicit 
jos pth pase is almost unrivalled : , 
*¢ Tue Imace or Deatu. 
* Before my face the picture 
That daily should put me in mind, 
Of those cold names and bitter 
That shortly I am like to find ; 
But yet, alas! full little I 
Do think hereon, that I must die. 
se 2 8 
« T read the label underneath, - 
That telleth me whereto I must ; 
Isee the sentence too, which saith, 

* Remember man, thou art but dust.’ 
But yet, alas! how seldom I 
Do think, indeed, that I must die.” 

The verses, entitled, ‘* Loss in De- 
lays,” and “ Love’sServile Lot,” merit 
the attention ef every reader; of the 
latter we shall quote a few lines : 

*¢ She shroudeth vice in virtue’s veil, 

Pretending good in ill ; 

She offereth joy, but bringeth grief ; 
A kiss. . where she doth kill. 
** € * 
** She makes thee seek—yet fear to find: 
To find—but nought enjoy ; 
In many frowns, some passing smiles 

She yields, to more annoy.” 

The following stanza commences 
with an admirable piece of logic; we 
suppose that Father Southwell, con- 
demned to celibacy himself, wished to 
place Love in no alluring view for 
others. 


‘* May never was the month of love, 
For May is full of flowers : 
But rather April—wet by kind f, 
For love is full of showers. 
* *# # @# 
‘¢ Plough not the seas—sow not the sands— 

Leave off your idle pain, 

Seek other mistress for your minds— 

Love’s service is in vain.” 

VII. Bacon’s Novum Organum.— 
This work had been before noticed 
[vol. III. part i. p. 141—167], pro- 
mising ‘‘ to be concluded in our next ;” 
but Reviewers are made of the same 
unperforming material as their fellow- 
creatures. ‘T'o revive forgotten works, 
and condense volumes into leaves, is 
the proper object of a publication like 
this: but to fill thirty-six pages with a 
tedious abstract of a dull science, inlaid 


with thewriter’s pseudo-philosophic opi- 
nions and systems, above the compre- 
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hension of one half of his readers, and 
below that of the other, is really un- 
fair. ‘Thus are Reviews built! 

VIII. Memoirs of Gaudentio di 
Lucca. —An article composed of ex- 
tracts and remarks, according to the 


pattern of former volumes. Di Lucca 

retends to have discovered a country 
Capea t, to which he gave the 
name of Mezorania; and this cramle 
recocta is by some ascribed to Bisho 
Berkeley, who, we think, had too muc 
sense to scribble Utopia at second- 
hand. 

IX. Chapman's Plays.—This ar- 
ticle consists almost entirely of ex- 
tracts, which the reviewer very pro- 
perly terms ‘enormous,’ and comment 
too scanty to deserve a particular no- 
tice. 

We cannot dismiss this number, 
without regretting that the Retrospec- 
tive Reviewers have too closely imi- 
tated the Jessamy School. But so ma- 
nifest are the improvements in these 
pages, that we trust our authors 
will persevere in writing what de- 
serves to be read; and the time ma 
yet come, when the Retrospective will 
exhibit essays replete with erudition, 
and devoid of absurdity. 


ee 


12. A Letter on our Agricultural Dis- 
tresses, their Causes and Remedies, ac- 
companied with Tables and Copper- 
plate Charts, shewing and comparing the 
Prices of Wheat, Bread, and Labour, 
from 1565 to 1821. Addressed to the 
Lords and Commons. By William Play- 
fair. Advanced Rents, High Taxes, and 
Poor’s Rates, do not all amount to one 
Penny on the Quartern Loaf. 8vo. pp. 
72. Sams. 

THE chief bearing of Mr. Play- 
fair's argument is the enormous loss 
to the Farmer by his dealings with 
the Cornfactor, whom he (Mr. P.) 
denothinates a Regrated Monopolist, 
&e. and holds up to the vengeance 
of the Law and the Publick. He 
says, that the Jobber gains four pounds 
an acre net profit out of the Farmer's 
produce, which, if his corn were per- 
mitted to have a fair market, would 
infallibly secure him from any feel- 
ing of distress, 

** The produce of an acre of wheat, 
which, it is fair to reckon at three quar- 
ters and a half at 53s. the present price, 
is still above 9/.; but the price of the loaves 
emounts to 16/. 13s. 3d.; only 3/. 8s. 3d. of 
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whigh goes tthe Welers oo then Se ep 
ter is Z. ad. 
** For the wheat on an acre-- 9 5 6 

«* Baker for baking----+-- 8 8 3 

1218 9 

*€ 400 loaves at 10d. - - - -- 1618 8 





** The question is, who getsthis3 19 6 

“« Thus nearly 4/. an acre go to the in- 
termediate dealers, which is equal to four 
times the advanced rent and taxes. It will be 
2 large allowance to suppose 1/. 15. goes for 
carriage and other expenses between the sale 
of the corn and the hase of the flour, 
so that 2/. 18s. will still remain to the deal- 
ers, which is 16s. a quarter, or more than 
one third of the price of the grain.” P. 10. 

To remedy this, Mr. Playfair in the 
main recommends that the trade be- 
tween the Baker and his Customers 
should always be a ready money one, 
because otherwise the Bakers are 
obliged to buy on credit— that is, to 
buy dear, and therefore to sell dear. 

“They manage this matter better in 
France ; their government takes care that 
all those practising the trade of baker, or 
butcher, or wood-merchant (which latter 
is ~ — as coal-merchant) shall have 
capital sufficient to with ready money 
for their stock in ols Those tradesmen 
give no long credit, and matters go on with 
a facility, and at a cheap price, of which, in 
England, we have no idea.” 

** At the present price of corn in France, 
supposing it to be the same as it is here, 
the bread would be but 6d§ per quartern 
loaf.” P. 43. 

«« Mr. Playfair proceeds further to show, 
‘that to regulate the price of labour by the 
price of wheat, is an absurdity ; the 
idea is also fallacious, that while gold and 
silver were the currency of the country, 
wn were steady, and that the rise of 
late years was entirely owing to bank notes 
being used in place of metallic money.” 

- 47. 

Mr. Playfair treats the subject with 
much novelty and acuteness, and cer- 
tainly throws lights, which t to 
be known to every body, though we 
fear, that the evils exposed are reme- 
diless ; unless the Farmer himself turns 
Factor, and directly supplies the Ba- 
ker, which many might do, if of suf- 
ficient capital. 


13. The Two Foscari. By Lord Byron. 
WE have already sufficiently entered 
into the merits of Lord Byron's three 
Tragedies, in our Reviews of Sarda- 
napalus and Cain; we shall therefore 
merely 
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= glance at the present produc- 
tion, by stating the plot, and giving a 
single extract. 

n the present piece, the noble Au- 
thor has drawn a powerful picture of 
the cruelty and oppression exercised by 
the monsters, named the Council of 
Ten, which in 1442 governed the re- 
awe of Venice. The Doge, Francis 

oscari, was compelled by that bloody 
tribunal to see his son, James Foscari, 
tortured three times, upon charges only 
supported by suspicion. The son, who 
was finally sentenced to banishment 
for life, died in prison. The Doge 
was also deposed by the Council, after 
the decemvirs had compelled him to 
mgke oath he never would resign his 
high dignity. The Ten Devils, as 
they were afterwards called by a de- 
cree, absolved him from his oath, and 
elected Pasqual Malipseri his successor. 
The Doge Foscari dropped down dead 
when he heard St. Mark’s bell sound 
his own humiliation and the election 
of his successor. 

The following scene in the Tragedy 
is interesting. 

Jocopo Foscari is conveyed from the 
dungeons of St. Mark to the Council 
of Ten, where he is to submit the third 
time to the torture. The guard seeing 
the state of his limbs, which have been 
dislocated upon the wheel, humanel 
conducts him to a window, which 
overlooks the waters :— 


Guard—There, sir, ’tis open— 
How feel you ? 
Jacopo Foscari—Like a boy—Oh Venice ! 
Guard—And your limbs ? 
Jacopo Foscari—Limbs ! how often have 
they borne me 
Bounding o'er yon blue tide, as I have skimm’d 
The Gondola along in childisk: race, 
And masqued as a young Gondolier, amidst 
My ayy competitors, noble as I ; 
Raced for our pleasure in the pride of strength, 
While the fair populace of crowding beauties, 
Plebeian as patrician, cheer’d us on 
With —t smiles and wishes audible, 
And waving kerchiefs and applauding hands, 
Even io the goal !—How many a time have I 
Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more 
daring, [stroke 
The wave all roughen’d; with a swimmer’s 
Flinging the billows back from my drench’d 
air, 
And leughing from my lip the audacious brine, 
Which kiss’d it like a wine-cup, rising o’er 
The waves as they arose, and prouder still 
The loftier they uplifted me, and oft, 
Tn wantonness of spirit, plunging down 
Into their green and glassy gulphs, and making 
My way to shells and sea weed all unseen 
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By those above, till they wax’d fearful; then 


Returning with my grasp full of such tokens 
As show'd that I had search’d the deep: 


exul 
With a far dashing stroke, peg pT deep 
The long-suspended » again I spurn’d 
The foun which broke around me, and : 
My track like a sea bird.—I was a boy then. 
Guard—Be a man now :—there never was 
more need 
Of manhood’s s h. 
Jacopo Foscari—(looking from the lattice) 
My beautiful, my own, 
My onlyVenice—this is breath! —Thy breeze, 
Thine Adrian sea breeze, how it fans my face ! 
The very winds feel native to my veins, 
And cool them into madness !—How unlike 
The hot gales of the horrid Cyclades, 


Which howl'd about my Candiote dungeon, 
d 


an 
Make my heart sick. 
Guard—I see the colour comes 
Back to your cheek.—Heaven send you 
strength to bear [think on’t. 
What more may be imposed !—I dread to 
Jacopo Foscari—They will not banish me 
again? No, no. 
Let them wring on; I am strong yet. 
— SS, 
And the rack will be spared you. 
Jacopo Foscari—I confess'd 
Once, twice before : Both times they exiled 


me. 
Guard—And the third time will slay you. 
Jacopo Foscari—Let them do so, 
So I be buried in my birth place ; better 
Be ashes here, than aught that lives else- 
where. [which hates you ? 
Guard—And can you so much love the soil 
Jacopo Foscari—The soil! Oh no, it is 
the seed of the soil 
Which persecutes me ; but my native earth 
Will take me as a mother to her arms ; 
I ask no more than a Venetian grave— 
A dungeon—what they will—so it be here. 
Enter an Officer. 
yan i. in the prisoner. 
uard—Signor, you hear the order. 
Jacopo Foscari—Aye, I am used to such 
a summons ; ’tis 
The third time they have tortur’d me—then 
lend me 
Thine arm. 


We cannot take leave of Lord Byron 
without noticing his remarks relative 
to charges of Plagiarism that have 
been brought against him. Among 
other statements, he observes — 


‘* In Lady Morgan’s fearless and excellent 
Work on Italy, I perceive the expression of 
** Rome of the Ocean,” applied to Venice. 
The same phrase occurs in the Two Foscari. 
My publisher can vouch for me, that the 
Tragedy was written and sent to England 
some time before I had seen Lady Morgan’s 
Work, which I only received on the 16th of 
August. I hasten, however, to notice the 

coincidence, 
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coincidence, and to yield the originality of Mr. Southey has replied, th h 
the phrase to her first placed it before the medium 2 the public rents 


the public. Iam the more anxious to do 
this, as'I am informed (for I ,have seen but 
few of the speci » and those accident- 
ally,) that on have been lately brought 

inst me charges of Plagiarism. I have 
Bo had an anonymous sort of threateni 
intimation of the same kind, apparently wit 
the intention of extorting money.” 

Lord Byron bitterly complains, that 
he has been reproached also for having 
formed the description of a shipwreck, 
in verse, from the narratives of many ac- 
tual shipwrecks in prose ; and accused, 
ina nameless epistle, of receiving 500/. 
for writing advertisements for Day and 
Martin’s patent blacking. The latter, 
he considers the highest compliment 
to his literary powers he ever received. 
He was also charged, he says, with 
writing the notes to ‘* Queen Mab,” 
a work he never saw until after its 
publication. 

Mr. Southey has not escaped the 
lash of his Lordship, whose anger 
seems to have been chiefly excited ‘by 
Mr. Southey’s applying the term ‘* Sa- 
tanic School” to the noble Author's 
writings. In adverting to Mr. Southey’s 
opposition to certain writings which 
led to the French Revolution, the 
noble Lord declares, that the French 
Revolution was not occasioned by any 
writings whatsoever, but must have 
occurred had no such writers ever ex- 
isted. ‘* The cause is obvious ;—the 
Government exacted too much, and 
the people could neither give nor 
bear more. Acts on the part of the 
Government, and not writings against 


. them, have caused the past convulsions, 


and are tending to the future.” An 
Aristocrat by birth, with the greatest 
part of his property in the funds, he 
can gain nothing, he observes, by a 
Revolution ; and perhaps has more to 
lose than Mr. S. Upon the subject of 
attacking the Religion of the Country, 
he asks, whether Mr. S. is abetting it 
by writing Lives of Wesley? There 
never was, nor ever would be, a coun- 
try without Religion. ‘“ Paris only, 
and a frantic party, upheld for a mo- 
ment their dogmatical nonsense of 
ane app The Church of 
England, if overthrown at all, will be 
swept away by the Sectarians, and not 
by the Sceptics.” The noble Author 
concludes by making severe observa- 
tions on a death-bed repentance, as an- 
ticipated by Mr. S. 


the animacversions of his hip; 
and has certainly manifested no defi- 
ciency in recrimination and invective ; 
but ‘‘non nostrum tantas componere 
lites.” 

Without entering into the contro- 
versy, we shall merely extract a single 


passage : 

‘* His Lordship has thought it not unbe- 
coming in him to call me a scribbler of all 
work. Let the word scribbler ; it is 
not an appellation which will stick like that 
of the Satanic School. But, if a scribbler, 
how am I one of all work ? I will tell Lord 
Byron what I have not scribbled—what kind 
of work I have not done. I have never pub- 
lished libels upon my friends and acquaint- 
ance, expressed my sorrow for those libels, 
and called them in during a mood of better 
mind—and then re-issued them, when the 
evil spirit, which for atime has been cast 
out, had returned and taken ion, with 
seven others, more wicked himself. I 
have never abused the power, of which every 
Author is in some to 
wound the character of a man, or the heart 
of a woman. I have never sent into the 
world a book to which I did not dare to 
affix my name; or which I feared to claim 
in a Court of Justice, if it were pirated by 
a knavish bookseller. I have never manu- 
factured furniture for the brothel. None 
of these things have I done; none of the 
foul work by which literature is perverted to 
the injury of mankind. My are clean ; 
there is no ‘ damned spot’ upon them— 
no taint, which ¢ all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten.’ 

** Of the work which I have done, it be- 
comes me not here to s » Save only as 
relates to the Satanic School, and its Cory- 

hzeus, the Author of Don Juan. I have 

ld up that school to public detestation, as 
enemies to the religion, the institutions, 
and the domestic morals of their country. 
I have given them a designation to which 
their founder and leader answers. I have 
sent a stone from my sling which has smitten 
their Goliah in the forehead. I have fas- 
tened his name upon the gibbet, for re- 
proach and ignominy, as long as it shall 
endure.—Take it down who can!” 


14. The Life and Adventures of Guzman 
d’ Alfarache, the Spanish Rogue. Trans- 
lated from the excellent French Edition of 
Mons. Le Sage. By John Henry Brady. 
2 vol. 12mo. 

LE SAGE might be denominated a 
literary police-officer. Though his Gil 
Blas di plays a masterly knowledge of 
the world; indeed, is a most useful 
and instructive work, inasmuch as it 

opens 


* 
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opens our eyes to the tricks of knaves 
of all kinds: though the characters of 
this class of men are admirably ex- 
posed, yet we find him general and 
vague when he has to treat of superior 
life. If he mentions the goodness of 
the great, it is, in a manner, like the 
flattery of a servant who had been 
handsomely used in regard to vails; 
and he never speaks of mankind philo- 
sophically or liberally. He exhibits all 
the prying observation, and the enve- 
ecued contracted description of cha- 
racter, peculiar to the servants’ hall ; 
dressed up in the garb of a scholar, 
and disguised by a taste for humour. 
In short, he seemed to take no delight 
in good characters, but, a literary vul- 
ture, gormandized on carrion—on 
Newgate Calendars. His Heroes are 


those of the Beggar's Opera. 
In the Work before us he exposes, 
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with exquisite satire, the tricks of Beg- 
gars ; many will read with plea- 


sure the repeated villainies of his 
knavish adventurer, because they are 
united with much dry humour and 
keen remark. 

The following observations concern- 
ing courtiers is in his best manner ; 


*€ God deliver, every honest man from 
persons who possess power and bad disposi- 
tion united. How blind are these idols of - 
the Court, who expect to be adored like 
Deities! They must surely have forgotten 
that they are but miserable comedians, ap- 
pointed to play principal characters; and 
that at the end of the piece, that is to say, 
of their lives, they must leave the stage, 
like ourselves, and be thought of no more.” 


p- 280. 


Mr. Brady's translation is animated 
and good. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cambridge, Jan. 4. —R. Woodhouse, 
esq. Lucaston Professor of Mathematics, 
was unanimously elected Plumian Professor 
of Experimental Philosophy, vice the late 
Archdeacon Vince. — The Rev. J. Lons- 
dale, M. A. tutor of King’s College, is 
elected Christian Advocate, vice the Rev. 
T. Rennell.— The Hulsean Prize for the 

ear 1821 was on Monday - d to W. 
rollope, B. A. of Pembroke Hall; sub- 
ject, The Expedients to which the Gentile 
Philosophers resorted in opposing the progress 
of the Gospel described, and applied in illus- 
tration of the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
ion.—The subject of the Hulsean Prize 
issertation for the present year is, The 
Argument for the Genuineness of the Sacred 
Volume as generally received by Christians. 
—G. W. Hadham, esq. LL. B. of Trinity 
Hall, is elected to the Fellowship vacated 
we resignation of the Rev. D. Geldart, 
ius Professor of Civil Law. 
fessor Monx has been occupied for 
three or four years in preparing a Life of 
Dr. Bentley; a work which, it is expected, 
will be sent to the press early in the ensu- 
ing Spring. The biography of this scholar, 
the most celebrated of all who ever esta- 
blished a reputation in the department of 
classical learning, is intimately connected 
with the history of the University of Cam- 
bridge for above 40 years, a period of un- 
usual interest, and with the literary history 
of this country for a still longer time. 
Ready for Publication. 

A Summary of Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice, confirmed by References to the Text 
of Holy Scripture; compared with the Li- 
turgy, Articles, and Homilies of the Church 


of England; and illustrated with Extracts 
from the chief of those Works which re- 
ceived the sanction of public authority from 
the time of the Reformation to the final 
revision of the established Formularies. By 
the Rev. E. J. Burrow, D.D. F.R. & L.S. 

The Vill Preacher, a Collection of 
short, plain Sermons, partly original, partly 
sel » and to village instruction. 
By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 

Twenty Sermons on the Evidences of 
Christianity, as they were stated and en- 
forced in the Discourses of our Lord ; com- 
prising a connected View of the Claims 
which Jesus advanced, of the Arguments 
by which he supported them, and of his 
Statements respecting the Causes, Progress, 
and. Consequences of Infidelity, delivered 
before the University of Cambridge in the 
Spring and Autumn of the year 1821, at 
the Lecture founded by the Rev. John 
Hulse. By James Ciarxe Franas, M.A. 
Chaplain of Trinity College. 

Six Discourses preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. By Txomas Loncwoop 
Sronc, B. D. of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 

Suggestions on Clerical Elocution. By 
Joun Lerrice, D.D. Prebendary of Chi- 
chester, and Vicar of Peasmarsh, Sussex. 

The Preacher; or, Sketches of original 
Sermons, chiefly selected from the manu- 
scripts of two eminent Divines of the last 
century, for the use of Lay Preachers and 
young Ministers; to which is prefixed, A 

amiliar Essay on the Composition of 
Sermon.—Vol. II. is in the Press. P 

A Geographical, Historical, and Topo- 

graphical Description of Van Dieman’s 
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Land ; with Hints to ties of London. Dedicated, by permission, 
end Gredtions to for grants of @ an -EacisChandenenne it Ge ae. 
land previous to leaving » together miralty. 


with information as to the most useful 
articles for persons to take out. G. W. 
Evans, Surveyor General of the Colony. 
— Also, a large Chart of the Island, 30 
inches by 24, drawn by the same, with the 

of the harbours and rivers, and 
in which the various grants of land are 
accurately laid down, will be published at 
the same time. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
the Year 1822. Containing Memoirs of 
celebrated Men who have died in 1820-21. 
The present volume contains, among other 
interesting Lives, those of tipdtsen Beste 

; the late Queen; Lord Sheffield; 
ts. Piozzi; Mrs. Inchbald; Lord Malmes- 
bury; Mr. Hayley; Sir Home Popham; 
Admiral Hunter; Mr. Hatsell, Clerk of the 
House of Commons; Mr. Rennie, the En- 
ineer; Mr. John Scott; Mr. Keats; Mr. 
arris, of Covent Garden Theatre; Dr. 
Knox; Mr. C. Stothard. 

A Translation of Professor Berzelius’s 
Work on the use of the Blow-pipe in Che- 
mical Analyses and Mineralogical Investiga- 
tions; with notes, and other additions, by 
himself. By Mr. Cuitpren. 

Mr. Brivcens’s Work, containing co- 
loured representations of the Customs and 
Manners of France and Italy, with a descrip- 
tive Account of the Plates, by the late Dr. 
Po.iport. 

Six Tales, moral and religious, translated 
and altered from the French of Madam 
Genlis ; in one vol. small 8vo. 

Evenings in Autumn. By Dr. Drake. 

Mrs. Opie’s new Tale of Madeline, and 
Miss A. M. Porrer’s new Romance of 
Roche Blanc. 

The Widow’s Tale, and other Poems. 
By the Author of Ellen Fitzarthur. 

Conversations on Mineralogy, illustrated 
with numerous Plates by her Father. 
Miss Lowry, daughter of the celebrated 


“= of that name. 

e Miscellaneous Tracts of the late W. 
Withering, M.D. F.R.S. &ce. &c. with a 
Memoir of the Author. By W. Wirner- 
ING, esq. F. L. S. &e. &c. Embellished with 
a Portrait of Dr. Withering. 

A Comparative Estimate of the Mineral 
and Mosaical Geology. By Granvitie 
Penn, esq. 

Essays on Surgery and Midwifery; with 
practical Observations and select Cases. By 
James Bartow, Surgeon. 


Preparing for Publication. 
Memoir descriptive of the Hydrography, 
Resouzces, and Inhabitants of Sicily and its 
Islands; interspersed with Antiquarian and 
other Notices, with 12 Plates, 4to. By 
W. H. Smyrna, R.N. K.S: F. Fellow 
ef the Astronomical and Antiquarian Socie- 


\ 


Mr. Brirron’s fifth volume of the Archi- 
—_— ee mre of Great Britain. It von 
chronological arrangement : it classifies 
Architecture of this Kingdom in 80 supe- 
rior Engravings, mos wy J. Le Keux; 
and it is prefaced by an historical and criti- 
cal Essay on the rise, » and cha- 
racteristics of Ecclesiassical Architecture. 

The genuine Remains of Samuel Butler, 
with Notes, by Roserr Tuer. 

France for the last Seven Years; con- 
taining or facts, and much valuable in- 
formation, hitherto unknown, with jeux 
d’esprits, &c. &e. By Mr. W. H. Irexanp. 

Sixteen Village Sermons on certain points 
of the Christian Character. By the Rev. 
E. Berens. 

An Atlas of Antient G hy, by S. 
Burtier, D. D. Author of “*Modern and 
Antient Geography.”—Also, by the same, 
an Atlas of Modern Geography, in consi- 
derable forwardness. 

Monarchy Revived; being the Personal 
History of Charles the Second, from his 
earliest youth to his Restoration; com- 
prising many curious particulars of his 
escape after the battle of Worcester, and 
his residence on the Continent. Ilustrated 
with Portraits of historical characters. 

A Naval Biography ; to consist of Genea- 
logical, Biographical, and Historical Me- 
moirs of all the Flag Officers, Captains, 
and Commanders of his Majesty’s Fleet, 
living at the commencement of the year 
1822. By Lieut. Marsnatt. 

The Beauties of Jeremy Taylor; with a 
Memoir of his Life, and Observations on 
his Genius and Writings. By Stanwarp 
MEeE.mortn. 

A third volume of “The Remains of 
Henry Kirke White.” By Mr. Souruey. 

Maid Marian, a Tale. 





A letter from Glasgow states, that “‘The 
Pirate” will be rapidly followed by another 
Novel. We had previously reason to be- 
lieve that this would be the case, and there - 
fore adopt the intelligence, without vouch- 
ing for it, that the new work is to be called, 
«< The Fortune of Nigil,” that it is a Scotch 
story, and that it is connected with the his- 
tory of G. Heriot, the founder of an hospi- 
tal in Edinburgh.— Lit. Gaz. 

The revived art of Engraving on Wood, 
is about to be extensively and effectually 
applied to the illustration of Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and Common Prayer Books. In 
February will be published, in all the usual 


sizes, and varied » at an advance of 
only four, five, or six shilli each, on 
different sized editions, the Holy Bible, 


with Three Hundred Engravings, copied by 
W. M. Craig, esq. from the designs of the 


great 
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great masters in the different schools of 
painting, and engraved in a style of superior 
effect and beauty. 

The following curious particulars relative 
to the recovery of the ‘‘Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Scotland, from the Rest 


* 
10n 
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His Majesty is arrayed in the dress and 
robes of a Knight of the Garter, and stands 
in a firm and dignified manner, with his 
head turned towards the shoulder, resem- 
bling the action of the Marquis of Lon- 
dond ry in the last Exhibition. The back 





of Charles II. by Sir G. Mackenzie, of 
Roshaught, Knt.” may interest our lite- 
rary readers. It was known in 1722 that 
they existed, indeed it was then expected 
that they would be published; but as they 
did not then appear before the public, it 
was supposed that they had been suffered 
to perish, or had been intentionally de- 
stroyed. Family reasons gave rise to the 
latter supposition. The second Earl of 
Bute, who supported the Government of 
the House of Hanover, and had married the 
sister of John, Duke of Argyle, the cele- 
brated leader of the Whig party in Scot- 
land, enjoyed, in 1722, the estates of Sir 
G. Mackenzie, the Author of these ‘‘ Me- 
moirs,” and probably possessed his papers. 
It was not unnatural that he should be sus- 
pected at that juncture of suppressing such 
@ manuscript, more especially as his family, 
by conforming to the Revolution, and ac- 
cepting a title from Anne, had rendered 
themselves peculiarly obnoxious to the ad- 
herents of the House of Stuart. Whatever 
might have been the plausibility of these 
conjectures, they have been, in part at 
least, proved to be false, by the recovery 


of the manuscript of these Memoirs. The 
recovery thus took place: —In the year 
1817, a large mass of Pre was sold to a 


shopkeeper in Edinburg From these his 
curiosity induced him to select a manuscript 
volume, which appeared to him to be some- 
thing of an historical nature ; and by an- 
other equal piece of good fortune, he com- 
municated this volume to Dr. M‘Crie, the 
well-known author of the Lives of Knox 
and Melville. On examining this volume, 
Dr. M‘Crie discovered that it was the com- 
position of Sir G. Mackenzie, and that it 
must be a portion of that history of his 
own times which had been so long a deside- 
ratum in Scottish Literature. OF this the 
intrinsic evidence was obvious and com- 
lete ; and the manuscript, though written 
y one of the ordinary transcribers of that 
e, was decisively identified by numerous 
corrections and additions in the well-known 
hand-writing of Sir G. Mackenzie himself. 
The Memoirs have, of course, been sent to 
the press in Edinburgh; and the Public 
are much indebted to the zeal and assiduity 
of Mr. Thomson for their discovery. 


Tue Five Arts. 
Sir T. Lawrence has recently completed 
a whole-length portrait of his late Majesty, 
George the Third. .The commission was 
given by the Corporation of Liverpool, 
whose room it is intended to decorate. 


ground consists of the walls of a palace, 
and a distant view of Windsor Castle. 

His present Majesty, before his de- 
parture = Brighton, honoured Mr. Chan- 
tery, R.A. by sitting to him, for the 
purpose of allowing that distinguished 
sculptor to give the finishing touches 
to the Royal bust. This piece of scul 
ture is the finest resemblance of his Ma- 
jesty that has been executed in marble. 

e head is directed upwards, and possesses 
an elevated and commanding air. The 
neck is justly admired for its elegance and 
truth. The subordinate parts, as the hair, 
and Roman toga, which is thrown upon 
the shoulders, are disposed with equal taste 
and propriety. 

Macnetism. —The Prussian State Ga- 
zette calls the attention of its readers to a 
highly-important discovery, which Dr. See- 
beck has communicated to the Academy 
of Science at Berlin, in three different 
sittings, the last on the 26th of October, 
**on the magnetic properties inherent in 
all metals and many earths (and not in iron 
alone, as was hitherto supposed), according 
to the difference of the degrees of heat.” 
This discovery, it is stated, opens, in this 
part of Natural Philosophy, an entirely new 
field, which may lead to interesting results 
with respect to hot springs, connected with 
the observations made by the Inspector of 
Mines, M. Von Trebra, and others, rela- 
tive to the progressive increase of warmth 
in mines, in proportion to their depths. 
According to M. Von Trebra’s observations, 
the heat at the depth of 150 feet below the 
surface of the earth is one degree, at 300 
feet deep two degrees, at 600 feet four 
degrees, &c. 

Le Cercie pes Arts. 

A new Society for the encouragement of 
the fine arts has been established in Paris 
under the name of Le Cercle des Arts. The 
prospectus of this Society is published, and 
the following are among the advantages it 
presents : — To dispose usefully of the pic- 
tures and other objects of art which may 
be sent to the Society. To execute, at the 
expence of the Society, pictures, engravings, 
&c. the subjects of which are to be decided 
in the special committees and councils of 
the Cercle. To distribute honorary rewards 
to those artists, &c. who during the ycar 
have exhibited the most useful objects of 
art and public utility. —The Cercle des 
Arts includes among its members some of 
the most distinguished artists and amateurs 
in Franee. ‘ 

N- 
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The annexed re tation is a of 


presen’ ¢ 

an engraving of an antient Cross found in 

sinking the Cold Bath at Sir John Old- 

castle’s, rato oe co Norfolk. It was 
ic 


presented by Mr. Mickleton to Lord Harley, 
afterwards of Oxford, and was formerly 
in his Museum at Wimple, co. Cambridge. 





The inscription, in Anglo-Norman capi- 
tals, is, ‘‘ 0] Anure seyent tuzi ceus ke la 
croys aourunt. Amen.” —It has been thus ex- 
plained by Mr. Humphrey Wanley, his Lord- 
ship’s librarian: ‘‘ Honorati sunt omnes illi 
qui istam vel hanc crucem adorant. Amen.” 


Statue or Isis 1x THE British Museum. 

Among the beautiful specimens of Egyp- 
tian sculpture, which at once annihilates 
every argument of Winkelman’s, and other 
learned Antiquaries, who would condemn its 
principles as meagre, hard, and unfaithful 
to nature, may be cited the most exquisite 
fragment of a female statue, probably of Isis, 
now lying in the vestibule of the British 
Museum. This figure is perfect from the 
waist, and measures about five feet. It is 
formed of one block of white marble, and is 
executed with a softness and symmetrical 
beauty that vies with any statues of anti- 


The face to be the goddess Isis, 
and while it presents the Nubian cast of fea- 
tures, it is so delicately formed, that it 
breathes a most peculiar and winning soft- 
ness of expression. The cheeks are high 
and prominent, but finely rounded and full ; 
the eyes so sharply sculptured, that they 
seem finished but yesterday. The mouth is 
all but breathing; the lips having the 
marked breadth of expression, so perfectly 
Gent. Mac. January, 1822. 
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the Egyptian style, with the small but 
highly important edge that marks their 
curve in speaking, which might appear on 
the eve of taking place, from the masterly 
delineation of the mouth. This fine head 
was crowned by an asp diadem, with the 
usual folds or lappets falling down on the 
chest, as in all the of Isis, 
with the Nubian features represented on the 
Sycamore Sarcophagi which inclose the 
mummies. She has also the collar (the 
Rabid of the initiation), which is most deli- 
cately sculptured. Indeed, the impressions 
which the contemplation of this ex- 
cite, are those of wonder and astonishment, 
that a form of such beauty could have been 
the workmanship of an Egyptian artist. It 
has excellencies that will not fade by a com- 
parison with any Grecian or Roman form 
that adorns the Museum, and the Egyptian 
goddess possesses the charm of attracting 
and riveting the imagination, and filling up 
a beau ideal of character equally with any 


. of the chef-d’ceuvres of the collection, and 


which arises from the extraordinary indivi- 
duality which its expressive tour, and 
inviting smile, peculiarly associates with it ; 
as is also the case with the celebrated Mem- 
non’s head, and all the higher class of Egyp- 
tian sculpture. Those, Senthon who con- 
template these features and form, will ac- 
Hep higher notions of the excellence of 





tian art than hitherto has been as- 
cribed to it. 

The classic writers of Greece and of 
Rome have always declared Egypt to be the 
fountain and source of knowledge, These 
countries have borrowed their rules of art, 
and transported their obelisks to adorn their 
colonnades and forums; and Rome and the 
world entire, unto our own era, have done 
full justice to the vast eoneptiem, the co- 
] and gigantic proportions of their tem- 
ples, their coe cae their obelisks, and 
above all, to the indestructible material 
they selected with such boldness and hardi- 
hood for their extraordinary labours, which 
defies all competition of modern skill, being 
of the basalts and oriental granite, hard and 
impenetrable to the edge of all modern tools. 
To these genuine principles of grandeur and 
sublimity, developed in their vastness and 
eternal duration, this pleasing and delicately 
formed Statue, as well as many of the busts 
and precious relicks collected for the last 
ten years from this antient land, now la 
claim also to the majestic and the beautiful. 
They differ indeed in many striking essen- 
tials from the celebrated Statues of Greece 
and of Rome, but they combiae in them- 
selves such excellencies, as to render a 
disquisition into their first principles of 

com- 
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composition very desirable; and placed as 
they now are in the vestibule even of the 
Elgin marbles, the works of Phidias, in the 
face almost of those forms of matchless ex- 
cellence, it would be highly pleasing to 
trace how, in such a fearful collision, they 
still maintain their attraction, and by what 
charm they thus fascinate their beholder to 
linger around their austere and smiling 
forms, which appear breathing forth through 
lips, all but animated, the astonishing and 
mystic secrets of their venerable forms. 
Antient Coins, Mepats, &e. 

The workmen occupied in excavating 
some ruins in the environs of the French 
village of St. Geny, two leagues from Ge- 
neva, dug up a copper vase of an antique 
form, which inclosed a smaller one of silver, 
containing bracelets of the same metal, and 
other ornaments of very antient workman- 
ship, with about 300 medals of gold, silver, 
and copper, many of which are of the Em- 
wee alba. As pieces of charcoal were 
‘ound near the vase, it is thought that these 
objects were lost during a fire. This disco- 
very has encouraged the proprietor to make 
further excavations in the same place. The 
Museum of Arts at Geneva has acquired 
some of these curiosities. 


Antiquarian Researches.—Arts and Sciences. 
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On the 3d of December, a farmer of 
Trigny, digging very near la Voie du Cou- 
vent-le Tresor, unexpectedly struck a selid 
body, which, on examination, proved to be 
an antique vase of red copper, of an oval 
form. On raising the lid, it was found to 
be full of pieces of money, covered with a 
blackish rust, which hid the impressions, 
but was readily removed by slightly rubbing 
them. The coins, to the number of twelve 
thousand, are of a metal composed of cop- 
per and silver, of different diameters, and 
bearing the effigy of several Roman Em- 
perors. 


Statue or Apo.to. 


There has recently been found at Nismes, 
in France, among the ruins of the Temple 
of Diana, a figure of Apollo, of Parian mar- 
ble, in a very mutilated state. This remark- 
able piece of antiquity is to be removed 
shortly to the Museum at Paris. 


Antient Caves. 


Two fine Caves, resembling, from the de- 
scription, the extraordinary caverns in the 
Peak of Derby, have recently been disco- 
vered about 12 miles from Albany in Ame- 
rica. 
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Captain Mansy’s Pian OF EXTINGUISHING INCIPIENT Fires. 


It must be obvious, that the ready ex- 
tinction of fire depends entirely on the faci- 
lity with which water is brought to act upon 
it at its commencement; and that when left 
uncontrouled during the delay of engines 
arriving, the procurement of water, and the 
further delay of getting the engines into full 
action, it reaches a height at which its re- 
duction is highly doubtful, and at least very 
difficult. Many instances of destruction by 


fire have been caused by obstructions to the 
conveyance of engines to the spot, or from 
the impossibility of procuring water to ena- 
ble them to act when they have arrived; and 
in every case some delay necessarily takes 
place in preparing the engines, even when 
water is at hand. It is a well-known fact, 
that many of the great and destructive fires 
in London, and other large towns, where 
water-pipes are laid, might have been con- 

trouled, 
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trouled, if water could have been obtained 
in time. In towns notso provided, villages, 
the detached residences of gentlemen, and 
other buildings in the country; the want of 
water at hand, or other means of extinction, 
makes their total destruction, in case of fire, 
almost inevitable. 

From observations which I have made in 
witnessing fires, and from information of 
those persons constantly employed on such 
occasions, I am assured that a small quan- 
tity of water well directed, and early applied, 
will accomplish what, probably, rio quantity 
would effect ata later period. This has ex- 
cited my attempts to provide some prompt 
and efficient means by which the anxious 
and often important interval of delay would 
be obviated, and the fire opposed on the first 
alarm; thereby not allowing the flames to 
increase in fury (which so often occurs) that 
the efforts of the fireman are exerted rather 
with the hope of preventing the extension 
of the calamity to other buildings, than to 
save that, in which it first broke out. 

To attain this object I propose a Fire 
Cart of light construction, requiring but one 
person to convey it to the spot, and apply a 
fluid, in the most efficacious manner, from 
portable vessels or engines, on a principle 
very long known, the artificial fountain in 
pneumatics. The engines are to be kept 
always charged, and one, when slung across 
the body of a watchman or servant, is easily 
carried to any part of the building, however 
difficult of access. The management re- 
quired is simple; for, on opening the stop- 
cock, the pressure of condensed air instantly 
propels a stream that can be directed with 
the most exact precision on the part in com- 
bustion,—a circumstance extremely import- 
ant, when the incipient fire is not within the 


The cart contains six engines, each 
charged with the impregnated solution of 
an ingredient best adapted to extinguish fire. 
When the first engine has expended its 
store of antiphlogistic fluid, a supply of 
others in succession may keep up a constant 
discharge, until regular engines and plenty 
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reach of effort by the hand, and when the 
air, heated by the flames, prevents approach, 
to cast water upon it by common means. 
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Every fire, even the greatest, must arise 
from small beginnings, and when discovered 
in its infant and commencing state, is easily 
to be kept down and prevented from becom- 
ing destructive, if means of early application 
were at hand. We often hear of the alarm 
of fire given by watchmen long before the 
arrival of engines on the spot, and if they 
were provided with a Fire Cart, the alarm of 
the watch and the application of the means 
of extinction would be simultaneous. 


of assistance arrive, should the fire not be 

entirely subdued by these first efforts. 
When a small quantity of simple water is 
cast on materials in a state of violent com- 
bustion, it evaporates into steam from the 
heat, and the materials- thus extinguished 
readily ignite again; the addition of incom- 
bustible 
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bustible ingredients, consequently, becomes 
necessary to make quality supply the place of 
quantity, and thus with the smallest portion 
prevent the fire rekindling. 

To give the most extinguishing pro- 
perties to common water has engaged the 
experimental attention of many, in dif- 
ferent countries *, and it has been rendered 
by them more effective to extinguish fire 

forty times the same quantity of 
common water (a circumstance not spe- 
culative, but confirmed by trial made upon 
buildings erected for that ) + but the 
simple ingredient of pearl ash dissolved in 
water, when applied on burning substances, 
forming an incrustation over the — ex- 
tinguished, and thereby preventing the access, 
i i my parsed Pidecided preference ; 
it has likewise the superior recommendation 
of the readiness with which any person may 
imbue the water with it, while the com- 
pounds cannot be had but at considerable 
cost, nor be prepared without labour and 
nice accuracy in their respective proportions. 
—tThus, at the moderate ratio of 20 times 
increasing the quality, the Cart would con- 
vey an eligdding fluid equal to one tun 
and a half of common water. 

ification in reference to the Apparatus 

belonging to the Fire Cart. 

Each machine isa strong copper vessel, 
of a cylindrical form, two feet in length, 
and eight inches in diameter, capable of 
containing four gallons : a tube of the same 
metal, of one-fourth of an inch in diameter, 
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tinguish fire, are to be put into the vessel ; 

then the room remaining for the fourth 
gallon to be filled with closely-condensed 
air, to effect which, the jet-pipe is to be 
unscrewed, the condensing syringe fixed in 
its place, and the air to be pumped in, to 
the utmost power of the strength of the ves- 
sel to contain it; the stop-cock is then to 
be closed, condensing syringe taken off, and 
the jet-pipe — 

On turning hack the stop-cock, the con- 
densed air re-acts on the water, and casts it 
toa height proportioned to the degree of 
condensation. 

That the machine may be more easily 
carried, where access is difficult, it is put 
into a leathern case witha strap, and, sling 
over the shoulders of the bearer, is thus con- 
veyed easily, and then directed with the ut- 
most precision to the point requiring the 
water. 

Remarks on the necessity of a better 
Security against Fire. 

The public at large are greatly interested 
in every circumstance which shall tend to 
lessen the calamity of fire; and the Fire 
Insurance Companies, who incur great losses 
in every part of the British Empire, it is 
presumed, must have similar feelings, with 
the desire, from motives of justice as well as 
that of humanity, to promote whatever is 
calculated to its prevention. The loss of a 
single house by fire is great to the insurers ; 
but the loss, inconveniences, and injury to 





curved so that its end is carried to the side 
of the vessel, with astop-cock and jet-pipe, 
the vent of which is one eighth of an inch 
in diameter at its top, reaches to within 
half an inch of the bottom, and is to be 
screwed so closely into the neck of the ves- 
sel, as to preclude the possibility of the es- 
cape of the air. 

ree gallons of water, holding in solu- 
tion any ingredients t best adapted to ex- 


the i d, whose residence it was, is so 
far apne the reparation to be received 
from the insurance, that something further 
is required, by the establishment of a fire 
police, to lessen the losses, and preserve the 
property the publi¢ are so often doomed to 
suffer from the want of earlier methods of 
application in the extinguishment of fire, 
than the present system offers for that purpose. 

The protection of the metropolis from 
fire depends solely on the Insurance Com- 





* Names of persons having employed their attention for giving the common water the 
most efficacious extinguishing property, for the purpose of subduing fire : 


1734. M. Fuches, a German 


1761. 


ysician, by throwing Balls into the fire, containing 


certain rang which burst with violence, instantly quenched the flame. 
achary 


other saline matters, with water. 


Grey used the same process, in which were allum, sal ammoniac, and 


In the same year Dr. Godfrey, in a public exhibition in a house erected for that pur- 


pose near Mary-le-bone, applied the like ingredients with 


reat success, by the action of 


confined gunpowder only, which exploding dispersed the solution on the materials in com- 
bustion, and effectively extinguished the same. 


1792. M. Von Ahen, at Stockholm, made numerous public experiments, to show the 


effects of several combined ingredients to render materials entire 
stated to have subdued an artificial fire by 2 men and 40 measures of | 
have required 20 men and 1500 of the same measures of simple water. 


incombustible ; he is 
preparation that would 


In the same year, M. Nil Moshein made many public exhibitions, to confirm that com- 
bustible materials might be made perfectly incombustible ; as also did Mr. W. Knox, of 


Gottenburg. 


t+ Pearl Ash dissolved in water, when applied on burning substances, forms an incrustation 
over the surface extinguished, and prevents that part from re-inflaming. 
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panies who make establishments for that 
. But those bodies extend no such 

protection to other places, although the 

same rate of insurance is paid to them. 

*To the Insurance Companies, therefore, the 
public look with the anxious hope and ex- 
pectation of their affording equal protection 
to all adopting some design calculated to 
— the properties of instantly opposing 

res (in their incipient state, and on the first 
alarm), until a supply of water is provided, 
and engines are collected, and brought into 
action,—a circumstance, among other consi- 
derations, that would tend to prevent the 
necessity of pulling down houses contiguous 
to buildings on fire, resorted to by them 
upon the principle of safety. 

When fire makes a before disco- 
very, or extends itself from local difficulties 
impeding the arrival of assistance, every in- 
stant of time, until the means of extinction 
are ied, the flames rapidly increase in 
Gece Seeeintan and it often occurs 
(even in London, where the facilities of af- 
fording assistance and obtaining water are 

than most other places) that half an 

or upwards has transpired from the 

alarm being given to the engines acting to 
check 5 5 set period too distant to save 
the building where the conflagration com- 
menced, and often even to prevent its being 
extremely destructive to the neighbourhood. 

In the metropolis the Insurance Compa- 
nies, as already stated, provide powerful en- 
gines, and make ments for the at- 
tendance of persons (confident from expe- 
rience) who are trained to apply them to 
the best effect. 

The reliance for extinguishment in case 
of fire in small towns offers no such protec- 
tion, and is consequently placed on the parish 
engines and assistance of the inhabitants, 
who, from the want of due arrangements in 
conveying water to the spot (which is usu- 
ally by the hand) and practice in es 
engines, their exertions, however great, suf- 
fer materially from confusion,—the general 
result of inexperience. 

The liberality with which the Insurance 
Companies are known to act to those who 
exert themselves strenuously in subduing 
fires, encourages a respectful confidence in 
their patriotic and humane readiness to 
adopt such means as may be found to coun- 
teract the extension and rapidity of the 
flames, by instant application, und to obviate 
the interval of delay between the alarm of fire 
being given, and the engines getting into 
action to oppose it. 

In arranging a plan for the general pre- 
vention of destructive fires, it . sues to 
me, in the first e, that the 


the Magistrates and Insurers of each place 
interesting themselves with the Insurance 
Companies, and urging from them a better 
preservation of their property from fire than 
at og exists. 

e Magistrates, &c. should then examine 
= aia teen which the destructiveness of 

res generally proceed, and if it should 

pear 4 be ot the want of early roe oa 
they should endeavour to e that de- 
lay. They should next direct their atten- 
tion to the means of conveying assistance to 
fires in the readiest and simplest way, by 
applying it immediately for extinguishi 
with simplicity, and to rec to the 
Insurance Companies whatever, in their opi- 
nion, has a tendency to attain those objects, 
better than the methods now in use. 

The Insurance Companies should then be 
invited to examine the merit or demerit of 
the plan recommended by Fire Carts, and 
if found to s the properties of oppos- 
ing fires by instant and effective application 
they should be requested to adopt the same. 

On the Insurance Companies being satis- 
fied of the utility of such design, it is re- 
spectfully submitted to them, in order to 
. the — p> effect, to meng 

e o i ements a 
onl aniiimanel the plan, and for 
raising a fund by a small per centage on the 
premiums received, that it may equally 
upon the whole. 

The necessary apparatus being provided 
at the joint expence of the Insurance Com- 
panies, the firemen would consequently be 
selected by those bodies, who no doubt 
would appoint such as are distinguished 
for expertness, judgment, and resolution. 
That the most deavours might 
be called forth, I venture to suggest appli- 
cations to His Majesty’s Government, or 
Petitions to Parliament, soliciting some 
premium or legislative bounty to reward ex- 
ertion and excite emulation for services per- 
formed in the preservation of life and pro- 

rty, when it could not have been effected 

ut by extraordinary exertion and at great 








In the adoption of a plan to give early 
and immediate assistance to fires, it must 
be obvious how important it is to all classes 
of persons. To the Insurance Companies 
it would be an immense saving, by fre- 

uently preventing that great destruction 

y are bound to repair; and it might 
consequently lessen the of insurance. 
To the public it would afford consider- 
able security, by preserving the property 
which cannot be insured, as papers, pic- 
tures, &c. which no value can repair, 





Companies, and the Police of the Country, 
must necessarily be organized ; and to carry 
sueh into effect I am induced to sug- 
gest that it would best be accomplished by 


place, or recompense the owner for 
the loss of. The promptness with which 
assistance could be conveyed to any spot, 
would deter, if not detect, the too frequent 
crime of arson, so wilfully resorted to by 
offenders, 
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offenders, who, from fraudulent insurances 
and desperate circumstances, often doom the 
property of their neighbours to destiuction 
to gain their criminal ends; and the same 
reason would also serve to render the ma- 
lignant attempt at revenge by the incendiary, 
of which there have been so many degrad- 
ing and shocking instances, less frequent. 

As directions for the effective arrange- 
ment of Fire Carts in populous places, the 
following plan I should propose: that at 
each watch-house, from the time of the 
watch setting, there should be in attendance 
a regular fireman instructed in the use and 
management of the apparatus; and that 
each parish should be provided with one or 
more Fire Carts, according to its extent, or 
number of wards, and the vessels or engines 
composing the compliment of the cart, to 
be kept charged ready for being immediately 
applied. When watch-boxes or stations are 
at a considerable distance from the watch- 
house, some central watch-box should have 
a single engine lodged ready for application, 
to be brought on the alarm by the watch- 
man, and delivered to the fireman who re- 
pairs to the spot on the alarm of fire being 
given, with as much expedition as possible. 
Should the fire have broke out near the de- 
pot of the Fire Cart, the fireman in attend- 
ance will take the cart with him, or an en- 
gine from it ready to apply; if otherwise, 
the watchmen will each bring an engine, 
which the fireman will expend, and by re- 
ceiving from others their engines, a regularly 
continued and well-directed stream will be 
kept up, which, from the early opposition 
to the fire, will no doubt check the flames, 
if not entirely subdue the fire; should the 
distance be considerable, the fireman, aided 
by a watchman, would convey the cart to 
a place on fire with as much dispatch as 
possible. 

Letter from the Hon. Capt. Pellew, R. N. 
to Captain Manly. 

My pear Sir, London, June 27, 1816. 

Having been one of those who witnessed, 
with much satisfaction, the trial of your 
newly-invented machine for the extinction 
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of fire in its early stages, I cannot refrain 
from relating to you, that in the late fire 
close to my house, and which I myself dis- 
covered, if I had had one of the machines 
at my immediate command, I do not hesi- 
tate to say, I could have saved the whole 
premises and an uninsured property of nearly 
12,0001. I can venture to assert this fact, 
because it came under my own inspection ; 
I therefore cannot be deceived. e fire, 
when I first saw it, was just caught, and I 
conceive was quite extinguishable by your 
machine for at least 20 minutes. 

I may also here give my opinion as a Na- 
val man, as to its great use, in my opinion, 
on-board ships, in case of fire below, where 
water is not easily conveyed. I shall never 
go to sea again without one of them for the 
use of the store rooms, &c. Upon the whole 
I do declare to you, it is, in my opinion, 
one of the best inventions I ever saw, and 
wishing you every success in the prosecu- 
tion of your generous plans; I am 

Yours, &c. P. B. Pettew. 


Fire Suierp. 

Mr. Buckley, of New York, has invented 
and obtained a patent for a Fire Shield. It 
is intended to protect firemen whilst em- 
36g in extinguishing fires, but particu- 
arly designed to prevent fire from spread- 
ing. It is made of a metallic substance; 
thin, light, and impervious to heat; it is 
of a length and breadth sufficient to cover 


the whole person, and it ~~ be used in 


several different positions. For example: 
when used in the street, it is firmly feed 
on a small platform, with wheels, and a 
short elevation from the ground. ‘The fire- 
man takes his stand on this platform and 
behind the shield; he is drawn by ropes 
near the current of heat and flames, with- 
out being scorched or feeling any incon- 
venience; and with the hose pipe, or 
leader, in his hand, he directs the water to 
the part where it is most required. In this 
way a line of shields may be formed in close 
order, in front of a powerful heat, behind 
which the firemen may stand with safety, and 
play upon the houses with their water-pipes. 





CrystTaLio-Ceramie, or Grass 
INCRUSTATIONS. 

In our December Magazine, p. 544, we 
slightly noticed this curious invention. We 
have since had an opportunity of witnessing 
the process, and of observing many inte- 
resting specimens of incrustation. The 
great difficulty in bringing the art to its pre- 
sent perfection, appears to have been that of 
disovering a composition less fusible than 
glass. This composition is of a silvery ap- 
pearance, and has a most splendid effect 
when introduced into richly-cut glass. Bas- 
relief portraits, or any other ornaments, are 


introduced into the body of the liquid glass 
while hot, and the air is gradually with- 
drawn by the blow-pipe ; thus the composi- 
tion becomes actually incorporated with the 
glass, ‘¢ re perennius,” without the design 
or likeness it is intended to represent being 
in the least degree injured. 
Amongst innumerable others we noticed 
a head of Shakspeare incrusted in a circular 
piece of glass about half an inch thick. In 
order to give additional beauty these glasses 
are cut at the back in radii, and suspended 
by metallic ornaments. In this style por- 
traits of public characters and private indi- 
viduals 
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viduals may be perpetuated. These subjects 
are sometimes incrusted between a white 
and blue, green, or yellow glass. The con- 
trast of the model of white silvery appear- 
ance on the coloured ground produces a 
pleasing effect. 

We observed several beautiful specimens 
of incrustation in decanters, wine glasses, 
smelling bottles, water jugs, &c.; but the 
art is not confined to these minor orna- 
ments alone ;—our curiosity was highly ex- 
cited by representations of the Muses and 
an Egyptian cariatyde, introduced into si- 
numbra lamps; the former into the two 
sides of the base, and the latter into the cir- 
cular pedestal. An elegant girandole, de- 
signed for the mantle piece or pier table of 
a drawing room, was superbly decorated with 
various incrustations of illustrious individuals. 
The representation of a sentry-box, made of 
one solid square piece of glass, with the 
figure of a grenadier in the middle, of the 
white composition, was extremely curious. 

Mr. Pellatt, the Patentee, has published 
a short account of this invention; accom- 
panied . some judicious remarks on ‘The 
Origin, Progress, and Improvement of Glass 
Manufactures.” This little Work appears 
to have been drawn up for private circulation 
only; but we really consider the interesting 
matter it contains deserves the most ex- 
tended publicity. It is pleasing to observe 
a Britith artist adding the spirit of literary 
research to his professional ingenuity. Dis- 
eoveries seldom fail of the greatest improve- 
ments when promoted by such a union of 
talents. 

We shall close our desultory remarks by 

iving a single extract from Mr. Pellatt’s 

blication; and that must be confined 
solely to the history of the invention under 
consideration, although the author’s obser- 
vations on the antiquity of making Glass 
are very curious and interesting. 

*¢ The Glass-works of England indis- 
putably excel at this moment those of any 
other country in the world. The essential 
and distinguishing qualities of good glass 
are, its freedom from specks or rings, and 
its near resemblance to real crystal in its co- 
lourless transparency. In both these re- 
spects, the productions of the British Glass- 
houses exceed those of any other nation. 
It only remained for them to evince their 
superiority in the ornamental branches of 
the art; and this has been fullyaccomplished 
by the perfection to which recent discoveries 
have enabled them to carry the art of In- 
crustation. 

** The Ancients, we have seen, were not 
altogether ignorant of this art, but their in- 
crustations were very imperfect. The pic- 
ture of a duck, described by Winkelman, is 
but a partial incrustation, as the painting is 
neither completely enclosed nor protected 
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from the air. The Venetian Ball and the 
Bohemian ornamental stems are perfect in- 
crustations, but they are curious rather than 
useful. It was impossible to introduce into 
them any device or figure, which was the de- 
sideratum in the art, because the variegated 
glass in the interior, being of the nature of 

1, is (especially the opaque) fusible at 
a less degree of heat than the coating of 
white transparent glass: consequently, any 
impression must have been effaced, when, 
in the process of manufacture, it became 
incased in the hot transparent glass. To 
render the art of Incrustation subservient to 
any useful purpose, it was requisite, in the 
first instance, to discover a substance ca- 
pable of uniting with glass, but requiring a 
stronger heat to render it fusible. 

“« About forty years ago, a Bohemian 
manufacturer first attempted to incrust in 
glass small figures of a greyish clay. The 
experiments which he made, were in but 
few instances successful, in consequence of 
the clay not being adapted to adhere pro- 
perly m4 the py It Ss however, From 
the Bohemian that the idea was caught by 
some French manufacturers, who, after hav- 
ing expended a considerable sum in the at- 
tempt, at length succeeded in incrusting se- 
veral medallions of Buonaparte, which were 
sold at an enormous price. From the ex- 
treme difficulty of making these medallions, 
and their almost invariably breeking while 
under the operation of cutting, very few 
were finished; and the manufacture was 
upon the point of being abandoned, when 
it was fortunately taken up bya French gen- 
tleman, who, with a perseverance not less 
honourable to himself, than in its results 
advantageous to the arts, prosecuted a series 
of experiments, by which, in a few years, 
he brought the invention to a state of great 
improvement. The French have never suc- 
ceeded, however, in introducing it into ar- 
ticles of any size, such as decanters, jugs, or 
plates; but have contented themselves with 
ornamenting smelling bottles and small 
trinkets: nor had the invention heen ap- 
plied to heraldry or any other useful pur- 
pose, antecedently to the recent improve- 
ments upon the art in this ‘Country. 
England has always been famed for bringing 
to perfection, and directing to a useful ap- 
plication, the crude inventions of other 
Countries.” 





Stream Boats. 

A new-invented system of Hin 
boats mS has "i lonenell bere gedt 
son in New Bedford, by which a 26 
feet long has been propelled by two men 
four miles in 20 minutes, and it is thought 
the plan may be applied to propelling the 
largest Steam-boats with more velocity and 
much less power than is required by the 
present system. — New York. 
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Fragments of—not a Translation, but—a 
loose distant Imitation, of 
GRAY’S ELEGY. 
Stanza VI. 


NEC reducem blieso gratabitur ore paren- 


tem, 

Obvia dum properat, parvula progenies ; 
Arreptumve manu ducet ; gremiumve sedentis 
Certatim scandens, oscula blanda petet. 
Vil. 

Somes illis rapido tondentibus arva sub stu, 
rocubuit facili falce resecta seges ; 

Illi sepe alacres, junctis ad aratra juvencis, 
Sulcdrunt duro vomere pingue solum : 

Illorum valido ceciderunt szepe sub jctu 
Aériee quercus,, fraxineeeque trabes. 


XI. 
An semel elapsam casso de corpore vitam 
In gelidum pectus jam revocare potest 
Arte Jaboratus vivo de marmore vultus, 
Scriptave conspicuis nobilis urna uotis ? 


XII. 
Forsitan hic aliquem viridi tegit aggere 
ceespes, 
Cui multo afflatum numine pectus erat ; 
Qui bene difficiles rerum rexisset habenas, 
Vel nédsset docté plectra movere manu. 
XIIl. 
Musarum sed enim pretiosa volumina nun- 
quam 
Divitias illis explicuére suas : 
Et gravis (heu!) vetuit duris in rebus egestas 
Eniti innatis viribus ingenium. 
XIV. 
Incassum splendens, oculisque incognita nos- 
tris, 
Multa sub Oceani gurgite gemma latet : 
Multi proveniunt deserta per avia flores, 
Quorum odor in ventos irritus omnis abit. 
XV. 
ForsitanHampdeni situs hic jacet emulus acer, 
Nescius indigno subdere colla jugo : 
Forsan et ingenio tibi par, Miltone, tuaque 
Qui posset cantus zquiparare tube. 
XVI. XVII. 
Eloquio arrectas aures mulcere senatis, 
Impavido tumidas spernere corde minas, 
Vestire uberibus ridentia messibus arva, 
Et celebri fama per benefacta frui, 
Sors vetuit: sed uec tantum virtutibus horum 
Obstitit ingenitis ; obstitit et vitiis. 
Per medias vetuit caedes invadere regnum, 
Raptaque sacrileg4 prendere sceptra manu, 
Partoque imperio nimium crudeliter uti, 
Et nescire ullis parcere supplicibus. 


XIX. 
Sed, procul insani misero certamine vulgi, 
Gaudebat propria sobria turba domo : 


Contentique sua vivebant sorte, quietam 
Uno servantes usque tenore viam. 
XX. 
Qui tamen exanimes horum defendere possit 
Relliquias, custos* stat prope busta = 
Sculpturaque rudi scabris et versibus horrens, 
A populo lacrymas pretereunte rogat. 


Quipam. 
—@o— 
LINES 
Written in Affliction, November 1821. 
LONG has my lyre unstrung been laid, 
In sad Afiliction’s dreary shade ; 
And Poésy—enchanting maid— 
Has me resign’d! 
To livelier scenes her course has sped, 
From me, and sorrow long has fled, 
Where nought but pain on patience fed 
With grief combin’d! 
Come, Poésy, cheer my lonely hour, 
Come, Hygeia, with thy healing power ; 
Bind round my brow thy mountain-flower, 
With health perfuming ! 
Come let us join our triple aid, 
Come Hygeia, healthful mountain maid, 
Burst through Affliction’s sombre shade, 
My griefs consuming ! 
Let me resume my humble lyre, 
With pious breathings wake the wire, 
My thanks in grateful themes aspire, 
For chast’nings kind! 
Let praise, and prayer, be now my strain, 
That my affliction ’s not in vain ; 
But sanctified, my peace to gain, 
—e When Death I find! 
What ’s the world, and what’s its noise, 
Its pride, its pomp, and loud applause, 
Its honours, and its gilded toys, 
Without health’s blessing ! 
’Tis vain, ’tis empty as the air, 
A painted scene of grief and care ; 
A giddy round of sad despair— 
A dream distressing ! 
Come, Hope, and wave thy pinion o’er 
My drooping heart, and bid me soar 
Above despondence—madd’ning power— 
That me oppresses ! 
Be your’s the power when Sorrow’s near, 
To chase away Affliction’s tear ; 
And bid my aching heart not fear 
The world’s distresses ! 
Oh! let my soul in Him confide, 
Who on the storms and whirlwinds ride ; 
And does in kind compassion chide : 
Our faith to try! 





* Laurus....custos. Ovid. Met. eae 
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Oh! may His blessing me attend, 

From every ill my life defend ; 

And be my guide—my heavenly friend— 
Thro’ changeless oa: 


— a 
THE WAKENING OF CAMBRIA. 
Addressed to the Cymmrodorion Society, or 
Royal Cambrian Institution for the Encou- 
ragement of Welsh Literature. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
I" is a glorious hour to him 
Who stands on Srowdon’s crested brow, 
When Twilight’s lingering Star grows dim, 
And mists with Morn’s resplendence glow ; 
And, rolling swift before the breeze, 
Unveil to his enraptur’d eye, 
Girt with green isles and sparkling seas, 
All Cambria’s mountain-majesty ! 
But there hath been a brighter hour ! 
*Twas when her voice from silence broke, 
And, as an eagle in its pow’r, 
The Spirit of the Land awoke! 
From the far depths of ages Fone, 
From the low chambers of the dead, 
It woke! and brightly moving on, 
A sun-beam o’er the mountains spread. 


And there were sounds, where’er it pass’d, 
O’er Druid-rock and fairy-dell, 
Of song upon the rushing blast, 
Of minstrelsy’s triumphant swell ; 
While, as * Eryri’s torrent waves 
With joyous music hail’d its way, 
Ten thousand echoes from their caves 
Burst to prolong th’ exulting lay. 


And thou, O Harp! to whose deep tone 
Was giv’n a pow’r, in elder time, 

A might, a magic all thine own, 
The burning soul of Cambria’s clime : 


Thou, hallow’d thus by Freedom's breath, 
To guard her fortresses on high, 

With sounds awakening scorn of death, 
Instinct with immortality ; 

Thou to the winds, at that proud call, 
Didst pour thine old, majestic strains, 

As when they fir’d, in bow’r and hall, 
The hearts that were not born for chains ! 


And deeply yet that music thrills ! 
Yet lives there, in each pealing close, 
Some mem’ry of th’ eternal hills, 
With their wild streams and glittering 
snows ! 
The hills, where Freedom’s shrine of old, 
High midst the storm’s dominion stood ; 
The streams, which proudly, as they roll’d, 
Bore to the deep heroic blood ; 
The snows, in their unstain’d array, 
Bright o’er each eagle-summit spread-— 
Oh! who shall view their haunts end say 
That Inspiration thence hath fled ? 


* Eryri, the Welsh name for Snowdon. 
Gent. Mac. January 1822. 
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It is not thus !—each mountain’s brow 
. Bears record of undying names ! 
How should your Sons forget to glow, 
Ye mighty! with your quenchless flames ? 
It is not thus! in ev'ry glen 
The soil with noble dust is blent ; 
Of fearless and of — men 


The land is one high monument ! 


And think ye not, her hills among, 

That still their Spirit brightly dwells ? 
Be thou immortal, Soul of ! 

By Deva’s waves, in Snowdon’s dells ! 
Yes! midst those wilds, in days gone by, 

The deep wind swell’d with prophet lore : 
Scenes, mantled with sublimity ! 

Still are ye sacred as of yore. 


—@— 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 
By Mr. Bowtss. 


Now thy heart beats high, 
And thy sparkling eye 
Proclaims that thy bosom’sastranger to eare ; 
But the bright sun’s ray, 
Brings on evening gray, 
And soon flies away youth and beauty so rare! 
On earth there grows 
No thornless rose ! 
And thy cheeks must lose their wonted bloom ; 
Thy polished brow, 
To age must bow, 
And thy fair form lie in the dreary tomb. 
Oh! ne’er from thy heart 
Let virtue depart ! 
May the angels of innocence still hover o’er 
thee ; 
Then safe from the guile 
Of the rover’s smile, 
The aged will bless thee, and the young will 
adore thee. 
When o’er thy head 
Old Time has shed 
The snow from his mantle so silvery white ; 
And thy cheek, oh Maid! 
Shall withering fade, 
And thylack-lustre eye be fast closing in night; 
Then virtue so rare, 
Oh! lady fair ! 
Will soothe thee, and cheer thee, with solace 
divine ; 
Around thy head 
Will glory shed, 
And brighter and brighter, Oh maiden! 
"twill shine. 
Faringdon, Octoler 4th, 1821. 


— > 
LOSS IN DELAYS. 

HUN delays, they breed remorse, 

Take thy time while time is lent thee; 
Creeping snails have weakest force, 

Fly their fault lest thou repent thee ; 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labours come to nought. 

Heist 
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Hoist up sail while gale doth last, _ 
Tide and wind stay no man’s ure : 
Seek not time when time is past, 
Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure. 
After-wits are dearly bought ; 
Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 


Time wears all his locks before, 

Take thou hold upon his forehead ; 
When he flies he turns no more, 

And behind his scalp is naked. 
Works adjourned have ag | stays ; 
Long demurs breed new delays. 


—e— 

EXTRACTS FROM «“ THE PIRATE.” 
Reviewed in our last Volume, pp. 541, 607. 
1, CLEVELAND'S SERENADE TO 
MINNA. 

«* FAREWELL! Farewell! the voice you 


hear, 
Has left its last soft tone with you,— 
Its next must join the seaward cheer, 
And shout among the shouting crew. 


*¢ The accents which I scarce could form 
Beneath your frown’s controuling check, 
Must give the word, above the storm, 
To cut the mast, and clear the wreck. 
«¢ The timid eye F dared not raise,— 
The hand, thatshook when press’dto thine, 
Must point the guns upon the chase, 
Must bid the deadly cutlass shine. 


«¢ To all I love, or —_ or fear,— 
on, 


Honour, or own, a long adieu ! 
To all that life has soft and dear, 
— 


Farewell! save memory of you! 


2. NORNA’S INVOCATION 


On unsheeting her dead Ancestor in St. 
Ringan’s Church. 


“ (CHAMPION, famed for warlike toil, 
Art thou silent, Ribolt Troil ? 

Sand, and dust, and pebbly stones, 

Are leaving bare thy giant bones. 

Who dared touch the wild bear’s skin 

Ye slumber’d on, while life was in ?— 

A woman now, or babe, may come 

And cast the covering from thy tomb. 


«¢ Yet he not wrathful, Chief, nor blight 
Mine eyes or ears with sound or sight ! 

I come not, with unhallow’d tread, 

To wake the slumbers of the dead, 

Or lay thy giant reliques bare ; 

But what I seek thou well can’st spare. 

Be it to my hand allow’d 

To shear a merk’s weight from thy shroud ; 
Yet leave thee sheeted lead enough 

To shield thy bones from weather rough. 
«¢ See, I draw my magic knife— 

Never while thon wert in life 

Laid’st thou still for sloth or fear, 

When point and edge were glittering near ; 


See, the eearments now I sever— 

Waken now, or sleep for ever! 

Thou wilt not wake—the deed is done,— 
The prize I sought is fairly won. 

«* Thanks, Ribolt, thanks,—for this the sea 
Shall smooth its ruffled crest for thee,— 
And while afar its billows foam, 

Subside to peace near Ribolt’s tomb. 
Thanks, Ribolt, thanks—for this the might 
Of wild winds raging at their height, 

When to thy place of slumber nigh, 

Shall soften to a lullaby. 


*« She, the dame of doubt and dread, 
Norna of the Fitful-head, 

Mighty in her own despite— 
Miserable in her might ; 

In despair and frenzy great,— 

In her greatness desolate ; 

Wisest, wickedest who lives, 

Well can keep the word she gives.” 


3. THE SONG OF 
HAROLD HARFAGER. 
“e THE sun is rising dimly red, 
The wind is mt ow and dread; 
From his cliff the eagle sallies, 
Leaves the wolf his darksome vallies ; 
In the mist the ravens hover, 
Peep the wild dogs from the cover, 
Screaming, croaking, baying, yelling, 
Each in his wild accents telling, 
* Soon we feast on dead and dying, 
Fair-hair’d Harold’s flag is flying.’ 
«¢ Many a crest on air is streaming, 
Many a helmet darkly gleaming, 
Many an arm the axe uprears, 
Doom’d to hew the wood of spears. 
All along the crowded ranks, 
— neigh and armour clanks ; 
thiefs are shouting, clarions ringing, 
Louder still the bard is a - 
‘ Gather footmen, gather horsemen, 
To the field, ye valiant Norsemen.” 


«* ¢ Halt ve not for food or slumber, 
View not vantage, count not number ; 
Jolly reapers, forward still, 

Grow the crop on vale or hill, 

Thick or scatter’d, stiff or lithe, 

It shall down before the scythe. 
Forward with your sickles bright, 
Reap the harvest of the fight— 
Onward footmen, onward horsemen, 
To the charge, ye gallant Norsemen ! 


«< ¢ Fatal chuser of the slaughter, 

O’er you hovers Odin’s daughter ; 

Hear the choice she spreads before ye,— 
Victory, and wealth, and glory ; 

Or old Valhallah’s roaring hail, 

Her ever-circling mead and ale, 

Where for eternity unite 

The joys of wassail and of fight. 
Headlong forward, foot and horsemen, 
Charge and fight, and die like hone tg 
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— > 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The Moniteur states, that in conse- 
quence of the resignation of the Duke de 
Cazes, as Ambassador to England, and that 
of the Duke of Narbonne Pelet, as Ambas- 
sador to Naples, the King, by a royal or- 
dinance, dated the 9th inst. has named 
viscount Chateaubriand, Peer of France 
and Minister of State, to the embassy to 
the Court of London: and Monsieur de 
Serre, Minister of State, and Member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, to the embassy 
to the Court of the Two Sicilies. The 
Moniteur further contains four royal ordi- 
nances of the 9th of January, appointing 
the Duke of Laval Montmorency, the Duke 
of Dondeauville, the Duke of Narbonne- 
Pelet, and the Viscount Bonald, Ministers 
of State and Members of the Privy Council. 
The King has also signed an ordinance 
naming Dr. Francois an Officer of the Le- 
gion of Honour, in recompence of the devo- 
tion he has shewn by his efforts for the relief 
of persons labouring under the dreadful con- 
tagion at Barcelona; and another, replacing 
General Donadieu on the list of effective 


general officers. At the a of the 


present Keeper of the Seals, M. Peyronnet, 
the King has remitted to M. Lacretelle the 
elder, the remainder of the imprisonment to 
— ” had been condemned, as the au- 
thor of a Ihlet entitled, «‘The Cli 

pings of the Censorship.” “ 

It appears, that the missionaries in Paris, 
of whom so much has been said lately, are 
increasing in activity, and the concourse of 
persons who flock to the church of St. Gene- 
vieve to assist in their exercises, and receive 
their instructions, becomes eve day more 
considerable. In order that the working 
classes may profit by them, they commence 
at half past five in the morning, and con- 
tinue till seven. 

The Clerical Almanack of France for 1822 
states the number of priests in actual em- 
ployment to be 35,286, of whom 14,870 are 
above 60 years of age: 4,156 have been 
ordained during the last year. 


SPAIN. 

Accounts from Barcelona are very im- 
portant. The following details are contained 
in a private letter : «t Barcelona roclaimed 
its independence on the 30th of December. 
Gen. Villa Campa endeavoured, but in vain, 
to oppose the change. He addressed every 
regiment separately, in order to bring them 
back to obedience ; but all answered ‘him by 
shouts of Live the Constitution! Down with 
the Ministers! The General immediately 


quitted Barcel The t was di- 
rected by Col. Costa, Commandant of the 
National Guard, who devoted himself to the 
maintenance of good order and tranquillity 
during the whole time that Barcelona was 
ravaged by the epidemic malady. A levy of 
30,000 men has been decreed for Catalonia. 
The 400 royalists who projected the releas- 
ing by force some prisoners who were de- 
tained at Gerona, were pursued. The day 
before yesterday three of them presented 
themselves on the frontier near Banyuls, to 
demand a passage for themselves and 400 
men, whom they preceded. The post which 
they addressed compelled them to retire; 
and on a menace being made that they 
would force the passage in the event of their 
heing pursued, the generale was beaten during 
the night in the different villages adjacent to 
the point menaced. The royalists, however, 
did not again make their appearance.” 

By recent accounts from Spain, it appears 
the resistance to the Government continues, 
or rather seems to increase. The change 
which has taken place in the Ministry, in- 
stead of satisfying the malcontents, has ren- 
dered them more insolent in their demands, 
and more determined in the pursuit of their 
objects. 

The Lapidas, or constitutional pillars, 
set up in the different towns of Spain, are 
sometimes, during the night, defaced or be- 
mired by the Serviles. The Lapida of Onda 
having been defiled in that manner, the 
Madrid rs state that the Constitutional 
Alcade, Don Rafael Querol, caused a vein to 
be opened, and washed the stone with his 
blood. The same profanation having been 
repeated in Velez, M Don Cristobal 
Olor, of Ruiz, parochial Curate of Santa 
Maria, also caused a vein to be opened, and 
with his own blood performed the same act 
of patriotic zeal as the Alcade of Onda. 

The following is an extract of a letter, 
dated Barcelona, Jan. 12 :— With res 
to the political aspect of Spanish affairs, I 
never saw public opinion, any where, more 
unanimously or decidedly pronounced than 
last night and the night before, at the the- 
atre of this place. immediate object 
which called forth the expression of it was 
Gen. Riego, who came from his retirement 
at Reus to visit Barcelona. He was received 
with the loudest and most universal accla- 
mations of —‘‘ Viva Riego,” and ‘‘ Down 
with the Ministers.” 


ITALY. 
An artiele from Venice, in the French 
papers, states the eondemnation, by the 
Senate 
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Senate of Lombardy, of 34 unfortunate in- 
dividuals, of all ranks, to various punish- 
ments, death, imprisonment in a fortress, 
&c. for the crime of belonging to the sect 
of Carbonari. The punishment of some of 
those sentenced to death has been com- 
muted by the Emperor of Austria, as a spe- 
cial indulgence, for imprisonment in chains 
for 20 years, and others for lesser periods 
of a similar imprisonment. 


GERMANY. 


A letter from a gentleman in Saxe Wei- 
mar, written in November last, contains the 
following remarkable passage :—‘‘ Corn in 
this country is selling at such very low 
prices, that the farmers are in a dreadful 
situation; and if England does not soon 
open her ports, the cultivators of our soil 
must run away.” 


TURKEY. 

The Austrian Observer of the 3d inst. 
communicates several particulars respecting 
the state of the Turkish capital and pro- 
vinces, The intelligence from Constanti- 
nople, however, does not reach beyond the 
10th ult. It states, that the Firman pub- 
lished by the Grand Seignior, with the view 
of repressing the violence of the populace, 
has been attended with complete success ; 
and that a few acts of severity had inspired 
such terror, that they became as submis- 
sive as they were before disorderly. How- 
ever, the Government continued to punish 
the Greeks who were taken in arms; and 
such are the fanaticism and deadly revenge 
with which both parties are inspired, that 
we see no hope of these atrocious reprisals 
speedily terminating. It is stated, on the 
same authority, that according to the last 
advices from the Persian capital, the Schah 
had declared that the hostilities committed 
by his son had no connection with the ac- 
tual situation of the Ottoman Empire, and 
that they were undertaken solely for the 
purpose of punishing the Curds for some 
predatory acts of which they had been 
guilty. These people acknowledge only a 
nominal dependence on the Porte, and are 
in the habit of plundering both the Turks 
and the Persians. It appears that the re- 
port of the Persians having invaded Arme- 
nia is not true, and that the mistake ori- 
ginated in some disturbances which broke 
out in Trebisond. The Austrian Observer 
also gives the particulars of the horrible 
butchery that was committed at Tripolizza; 
but it makes no mention of a capitulation, 
as stated in the private account. If we 
can believe this, 36,000 men, women, and 
children, and forming the whole of the 
Turkish population, were destroyed; and 
only one person, the son of the Pacha of 
Corinth, was spared, in the hope that he might 
be useful to the Greeks in the enterprise 
which they had meditated against Corinth. 


(Jan. 


AMERICA, &e, 

New York and Boston papers to the 2ed 
ult. have arrived. They contain a copy of 
the Annual Treasury Report ; from which 
we learn, that the revenue of the year just 
ended, may be estimated at 16,110,000 dol- 
lars, of which sum the Customs produced, 
alone, 14 millions. In the year 1818, the 
Customs amounted to nearly 22 millions ; 
the next year to above 17 millions ; where- 
as, in the year 1820, the whole receipt, in- 
cluding Customs, public lands, &c. amounted 
only to 15,284,546 dollars. The greatest 
state of depression which the Customs had 
reached, was in the first quarter of last year, 
when they were 727,000 dollars less than in 
the corresponding quarter of the year 1820. 
But an improvement of more than a million 
took place in the second and third quarters. 
It was also expected that the last quarter 
would be a favourable one. It will be seen, 
from this Report, that the commerce of 
the United States had been declining rapidly 
from the beginning of 1819; and that a re- 
action did not take place till the second 
quarter of last year. 

A letter from Demerara, of the 24th of 
October, mentions an extraordinary instance 
of the violence with which lightning acts. 
On board a vessel called the Susan, on the 
voyage from New Brunswick to Demerara, 
on the 16th, all hands being on the fore- 
topsail yard, the lightning struck the vessel 
with terrible force, coming down the wedges 
of the foremast, which it carried away in a 
moment, about eight feet above the deck, 
along with every soul aloft, and shattered 
the main-topmast aud jib-boom into splin- 
ters. It also burst the ship on the starboard 
bow, two planks from the deck. One of the crew 
was ina manner annihilated by the thun- 
derbolt ; no mark remained of him but spots 
of his blood on the sails and rigging. The 
rest were more or less hurt by the fall, 
when the masts and rigging came down. 

The country to the north bank of the 
river Plate, opposite Buenos Ayres &c. has 
been annexed to the Crown of Portugal, 
under the title of the Cisplatine State; and 
a free trade with the whole western coast of 
that extensive country is anticipated. 

EAST INDIES. 

Extract of a letter from an Officer, dated 
July 24, 1821, Camp Sumbhulpoor :— 
«¢ Immediately after I was appointed to the 
regiment, we were ordered to take the field 
along with four other regiments (making 
together about 5000 men), against a tribe 
of outrageous mountaincers, called Kooles, 
who had made war upon their peaceable 
neighbours, burnt their villages, murdered 
all the inhabitants, and plundered the whole 
of the country. These depredators inhabit 
& mouutainous tract of country, running 
through the centre of India, from East to 
West. We had to march upwards of 600 
miles before we got to the point where the 

attack 
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attack was to be made; and this was during 
the worst season of the year that men could 
be exposed in tents. The thermometer 
stood every day in our tent at 110 and 112, 
and on some days as high as 122; and 
when exposed to the sun at noon, it gene- 
rally stood between 150 and 160. We were 
absent from our cantonment four months, 
during which time we were obli to suffer 
many privations, besides the heat of the 
weather, such as extreme bad mountainous 
roads, bad water, and for days together 
none at all. The mode of fighting we were 
obliged to adopt, to subdue the enemy, was 
also very harassing to our men. For three 
or four days after our arrival in their coun- 
try, they gave us battle on the plains; but 
finding themselves so dreadfully cut up, and 
being able to make no impression upon us, 
they betook themselves to the recesses of 
the highest mountains, where we were 


obliged to follow them, hunt them down, 
and kill them like so many tigers; as they 
never allowed themselves to be taken pri- 
soners while they could keep hold of their 
bow and arrow and battle-axe. At last, 
after several thousands of them being killed, 
they accepted our terms of peace, which 
they had refused several times since the 
commencement of the campaign. From 
what I have here stated, ‘you will easily per- 
ceive the very harassing nature of the expe- 
dition to every one concerned. Out of the 


* four medical men that commenced the cam- 


paign, only one survived the excessive fa- 
tigue that they were obliged to undergo, so 
that the whole of the medical charge de- 
volved upon him. His exertions (having at 
one time upwards of 400 sick in the camp) 
called forth the public thanks of his Ex- 
cellency the Commander in Chief.” 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The Irish disturbances have not yet 
ceased. The Insurgents may have lately be- 
come less sanguinary, or, not meeting with 
resistance, may have found that the shedding 
of blood would be but ‘‘ loss of time, and 
hind of busi ” They have, how- 
ever, not proceeded with any abatement of 
activity, skill, or good fortune, in that par- 
ticular course of enterprize which their ill- 
omened cause appeared to them to require. 
They have seized and carried off considera- 
ble quantities of arms ;—and in one instance, 
not far from Lord Donoughmore’s residence, 
they are said by The Clonmel Herald to have 
planned with ingenuity the surprise and 
plunder of a post of some importance during 
the absence of a hody of the Police, which 
scheme they executed before the close of day 
in a resolute and successful manner. The 
house where the Constables had deposited 
their store of fire-arms and ammunition, 
was entered at the same time with the 
owner, by a party of the banditti, who had 





. 8 mock prisoner under escort, and some car- 


bines and pistols borne away in triumph. 
As the ruffians who undertook this adven- 
ture were undisguised, the conclusion is, 
that they belonged to a distant part of the 
country ; but the judgment which they dis- 
played, and the negligence shown on the 
other side of the question, go equally to 
prove how intimate was their intelligence 
with persons about the spot. This trans- 
action appears te have excited a considera- 
ble feeling among the Magistrates of the 
Country; and a second occurrence, though 
so far different from the above that it was a 
capture made on the part of Government 
from the law-breakers, will, we doubt not, 
be regarded as no less worthy of attention. 


A sergeant of police-men, with his party, 
discovered, in a place called the Giant's 
Cave, amidst the ence mountains, 
a sample, for it was no more, of eight well- 
constructed pikes; the manufacture of 
which instrument has always, within the 
last 30 years, been considered symptomatic 
of some extensive conspiracy among the 
Irish peasants. 

A fatal and melancholy occurrence, grow- 
ing out of the unhappy disturbances in Ire- 
land, is related in acl Dublin papers. It 
appears, that two parties, composed of mi- 
litary and constables, and accompanied by 
Magistrates, in patrolling the country near 
Mallow, in the county of Cork, on the night 
of the 10th instant, unfortunately approach- 
ed each other in mutual ignorance. One 
mistook the other for a party of the nightly 
disturbers of the peace, and fired several 
shots. The consequence of this disastrous 
mistake has been, that Mr. Lowe, a Clergy- 
man and Magistrate, was killed, and his 
servant, who accompanied him as a consta- 
ble, mortally wounded. 

The Marquis Wellesley has been received 
as Lord Lieutenant in Ireland with all that 
enthusiasm which his appointment was so 
well calculated to call forth. He made his 
public entry into Dublin on the 29th of De- 
cember. His Lordship was received by the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, and a 
numerous body of gentlemen of the county 
and city of Dublin, on horseback and on 
foot, wearing a ribbon of the colour of the 
scarf worn on the occasion of his Majesty's 
public entry. The noble Marquis was 
greeted with the enthusiastic cheers of the 
multitude, eager to testify their joy at the 
sight of an Irishman coming to govern 


them. The heads of the horses belonging 
to 
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to his suite were decorated with large sham- 
récks, instead of the usual rosette of rib- 
bons.—After his Excellency was sworn into 
office, he conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on the Lord Mayor, who has since 
been created a Baronet. 

The Marquis Wellesley held his first 
levee at the Castle of Dublin, on the sth 
inst. The Catholic Archbishops and Bi- 
shops presented an Address of Congratula- 
tion, which his Excellency received in his 
clorst. The Address of the Catholic Laity 
was presented by a numerous deputation of 
Catholic Peers, Baronets, and Gentlemen, 
with the Earl of Fingal at their head. 

Church Establishment in Ireland.—The 
Clergy of the Established Church of Ire- 
land consists of 4 Archbishops, 18 Bishops, 
300 Dignitaries, and about 1200 Parochial 
Incumbents, and the Tithe and Church 
Revenues are at this time supposed to be of 
the value of 679,000/. per annum. Mr. 
Wakefield, from the estimate of well-in- 
formed persons, has given the value of a 
few of the Bishoprics as follow : — The 
primacy of Armagh, 14,000/.; Derry, 
12,000/.; Kilmore, 10,000/.; Waterford, 
7,0001.; Clogher, 10,000/. The livings 
in the gift of the Archbishop of Cashel are 
worth 35,0001. per annum; of the Bishop 
of Cloyne, 50,000/.; of Cork, 30,0001. ; of 
Ferns, 30,000/. Killaloe has 109 bene- 
fices, many worth 1,5001. per annum. In 
the Bishoprick of Cloyne one living is worth 
8,000. one 2,0001. and three 1,500/. each. 
The Deanery of Down, which in 1720 was 
worth only 2,000/. per annum, now lets for 
3,700. The Rectory of Middleton, in the 
County of Cork, in the year 1785, yielded 
scarcely 800l. per annum, at present pro- 
duces upwards of 3,8001. 


—@— 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The manufacturers in the Northern Coun- 
ties, it is said, never were in such full em- 
ploy as at this time. They have a quick 
and excellent trade with Hamburgh, by 
means of steam-packets, frequently selling 
their goods and receiving remittances for 
them in the short space of fourteen days. 

A curious fact occurred at a late beast- 
market in Chichester: a farmer sold a pen 
of fat sheep, and absolutely refused being 
paid for them in gold! The buyer was in 
consequence obliged to exchange his gold 
for ‘paper at the bank, which the farmer 
very readily pocketed. 

Mr. Bastard and Mr. Fuller have sunk 
their rents nearly one half; not contenting 
themselves with a remission of 20 or 25 
per cent. and leaving the rent the same. 

Mildness of the Season.—A very large 
bean-stalk, with numerous blossoms, aud 
the leaves as perfect as in summer, was 
gathered on the 10th in a garden on Ux- 
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bridge Moor, by Mr. Henry Grainge, of 
Uxbridge Place.— At Shenley Parsonage, 
Herts, on the last day of the past year, were 
gathered from the garden a white rose- 
bud; a full-blown red rose; a sprig of haw- 
thorn in flower; a strong-scented wall- 
flower; a large full-blown blue campaniole ; 
a polyanthus in flower; purple heath in 
flower; wild vetch in flower; purple peri- 
winkle, and violets. The situation is one 
of the highest in Hertfordshire. — There 
are at this time, in Fulham-fields, broad 
beans in blossom; a circumstance, at this 
season, of very rare occurrence. There is 
also to be seen growing in the window of a 
house adjoining the Red Lion, Chelsea, 
in a pot, a carnation which has three full 
blossoms on one stalk. 

Roads. — A surveyor of highways, feeling 
for the distress of the farmers, ~ lately 
adopted the under-mentioned plan, in order 
to employ the poor labourer, and lessen the 
expence : — As the travelling of the gravel- 
cart this wet season does mere harm than 
good, the expedient is adopted, of substi- 
tuting three labourers for one day’s team 
duty. The first step is, to order every per- 
son to scour out his ditches by the road 
side ; the width of the road is then set out 
by the surveyor, which is water-tabled by 
the labourers making cuts therefrom into 
the ditches; it is then scraped clean, all 
the high places picked, the stones broken, 
and thrown into the hollows; when a cer- 
tain quantity is ready, and the road a little 
dry, a cast-iron roller (which every large 
— ought to have) is drawn by three 

orses, as a day and a half’s team duty, 
which completely consolidates the whole ; 
and a mile can easily be done upon a road 
of twenty feet width, three times over. The 
plan is becoming general; three labourers 
can complete one hundred yards in a day. 
It will be found that the badness of the 
roads in general principally arises from the 
misapplication of the materials, and not the 
want of them. 

Loss of the Juliana East Indiaman.—The 
Juliana (country ship), Capt. Ogilvie, left 
Bengal the latter end of July, and had a 
fair run to the Downs, at which place she 
put her mail-bags ashore on the 21st ult. ; 
and a short time after Mrs. Ogilvie, the 
wife of the Captain, was landed. The ship 
brought up on Sunday in Margate Roads ; 
but the weather being very tempestuous, 
she drove, and lost one, if not two, anchors. 
A fishing-boat spoke them, and promised to 
send off an anchor and cable, which was 
duly performed; but, owing to the state of 
the tide, this valuable assistance could not 
depart before the evening, and their utmost 
exertions could not enable them to find the 
Juliana. The vessel struck on Monday 
evening on the Kentish Knock. The first 
thing she lost was her rudder. The dis- 
tressing situation of her crew during the 
night 
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ight passes description; all hands were 
pon hr at the po but the water in- 
ereased upon them, and every moment they 
expected the ship to go to pieces. Capt. 
Ogilvie, unwilling to quit her till the last 
remnant of hope was exhausted, prevailed 
upon his men to continue their exertions, 
and it was not till the afternoon of Christ- 
mas-day that they resolved to abandon her, 
and endeavour to save their lives. They 
then hoisted out the long-boat, into 
which all who could were taken, and the 
res got upon a raft. After the unfortunate 
beings, 37 in number, had thus left the 
ship, the Captain imagined that he yet saw 
some hope of saving part of her cargo, by 
waiting till the morning ; and, actuated by 
an ardent desire to promote the interests of 
his employers, and reluctant to abandon his 
post, unfortunately persuaded the crew 
again to retura to a scene from which so 
few were ever to escape. They did so, and 
lashed the boat and raft to the ship. Dur- 
ing this night their sufferings were beyond 
description: the sea ran mountains high, 
the water continued to gain upon them, 
and they were obliged to remain upon the 
deck, exposed to all the horrible inclemency 
of the weather. When every hope of saving 
any particle of the effects was lost, and 
every moment added to their danger, the 
Captain gave orders to seek safety in the 
boat. ian. however, the unavoidable 
preparations were completed, a most violent 
sea broke upon them, and shivered the 
boat into pieces. Nothing could now ex- 
eeed the consternation and despair of the 
unfortunate victims, but it was of short 
continuance, for soon after the vessel itself 
was struck by a heavy sea, and immediately 
sunk. In the dreadful scene that ensued, 
six of the men only were able to find the 
raft, and they by that means avoided the 
immediate fate of their wretched compa- 
nions. Such, however, had been the priva- 
tions they had endured, and such the dread- 
ful inclemency of the night, that four out 
of the remaining six perished before the 
morning, and the other two, when quite 
exhausted, were picked up by a fishing- 
hoat, and they only have escaped to tell the 
dreadful tale. These men reached London, 
and from them the above particulars have 
been collected. Among those reported to 
have perished were, Miss Heriot, daughter 
to Lieut. Heriot, of the Bengal establish- 
ment, and a female attendant. Miss He- 
riot was coming to England for her educa- 
tion, and the Captain was to have delivered 
her to the care of her grandfather, who re- 
sides at — 

Jan. 1. Royal Chapel at Brighton, 
founded by his Majesty, tie by 
the Bishop of Chichester. The King was 

at the ceremony, dressed in a rich 
uniform. His Majesty in ex- 
cellent health. On the right of his Majesty 





stood Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, and several 
other distinguished members of his Majes- 
y's suite. The Chapel was so crowded, 
that several most distinguished persons were 
compelled to stand during the service of 
Consecration. A grand performance of sa- 
cred music, vocal and instrumental, took 
place at the palace in the evening. 

Jan. 3. A most destructive fire took 
place at Seaton Delaval, the property of Sir 
Jacob Astley, which in a few hanes con- 
sumed the noble mansion-house. Every en- 
deavour to preserve the body of the build- 
ing was unavailing. The two wings were 
happily saved by the great and active exer- 
tions used in making a separation between 
them and the house. The fire originated 
in a chimney in which a large beam of wood 
in the roof was affixed: the flames burnt 
with such fury as to bid defiance to all hu- 
man efforts. The glass in the windows, by 
the intense heat, was reduced to a liquid 
state, and the lead on the roof poured down 
like water. The fire commenced its ravages 
about four o'clock in the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, and it was not before nine o’clock the 
devouring element could be checked, when 
it ceased, and left the building in its present 
state—a mass of ruins. 

Jan.10. A singular discovery of hidden 
treasure was made at Eton. Mrs. Coker, who 
had for many years kept a grocer’s shop in 
the College, lately died, leaving property to 
a considerable amount to her relations. 
house in which she lived was, with two 
others, sold last week. Previously to the 
purchaser taking ssion, one of the ex- 
ecutors considered it his duty to look round 
the premises, to see that no article of pere 
sonal property had been left behind. Ina 
dark corner under the counter he discovered 
a small box, of considerable weight, and 
well secured. He brought it to the light, 
and upon opening it found—not any of the 
commodities in which the good old lady 
dealt—but seven hundred guineas and four- 
teen 501. bank notes. 


— > 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

An official Report has just been pre- 
sented to the Navigation Committee of the 
City of London by the officers appointed to 
make a surve of the banks of the river 
Thames, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
extent of the injury done by the late floods, 
and in order that the proper repairs may be 
carried into effect. Some idea may be 
formed of the amazing height to which the 
water rose in this majestic river, as well as 
the almost unprecedented fact, that it was 
neither promoted by an Easterly wind or 
sudden thaw, from the following extract 
from the Report : — “‘ That it exceeds by 
four inches the height to which it rose in 
1774, as recorded by a stone let into a wall 
at Shepperton, and two inches higher than 
it 
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it is recorded to have risen in the same year 
by a stone let into the wall of Isleworth 
Church-yard.” It is, nevertheless, gratify- 
ing to learn, that, although very serious in- 
jury has been done in many places to the 
towing paths, and to some of the finely- 
constructed locks, yet the navigation of the 
Thames in the City district was never im- 
peded for an hour, nor were the up-country 
vessels for any length of time; from 
Christmas-day till Monday the 7th, may be 
stated as the longest period. 

A Treasury Minute has been published, 
regulating the salaries of the clerks in the 
various departments, with the view to eco- 
nomy. From this document we find, that 
every person in a Government Office is to 
be subjected to an abatement of 5 per cent. 
on his salary; but persons at or under 100/. 
a-year, only to 24 per cent. Such as hold 
offices, the salary of which is considered 
higher than necessary, retain those offices 
at their present salary until removed by pro- 
motion or otherwise, and in the mean time 
suffer a farther assessment of 10 per cent. 
on so much of the salary as exceeds what 
any such office is to confer in future. 

e Hon. William Henry John Scott, 
son of the Earl of Eldon, been sworn 
in one of the Cursitors for London and 
Middlesex, in the room of Randall, 
+ lately deceased. 

t was decided lately in a Court of Re- 
quests, that persons who pay their money 
at a theatre, on being informed that there 
is sitting-room, and find there is not, have 
a right to have their money returned. 

Extraordinary Circumstance. — A few 
days ago Mr. Charbert, the proprietor of 
the exhibition of the Wild Indian Chief, in 
New Bond-street, met with a curious acci- 
dent. It appears that while examining one 
of the poisoned arrows belonging to the In- 
dian, he accidentally let the point touch his 
chin, and a slight scratch was inflicted 
thereon. At the moment he paid no atten- 
tion to the circumstance, but in a very 
short time the whole of his chin and the 
side of his face turned black, and was very 
much swollen. These symptoms began ra- 
ther to alarm Mr. C. and he sent for three 
medical gentlemen, who used their utmost 
skill to extract the poison, and render their 
patient service; bat their efforts proved in- 
effectual. The Wild Indian stood by with 
the utmost sang froid, and witnessed the 
medical applications; after which he coolly 
walked away, and produced some root used 
in his country to extract the poison from 
the wound, and applied some to his master’s 
face. Jt rendered immediate relief, the 
swelling went down, and the discolouration 
decreased. Had not this remedy been ap- 
plied, mortification would have probably 
ensued. Mr. C. is now doing very well, 
and since the accident has caused the points 
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of the arrows to be divested of all the 


ison. 

Jan. 17. This morning, at 8 o'clock, his 
Majesty left his Palace, at Brighton, in his 
travelling-carriage, and arrived at his Palace 
in Pall Mall, London, at about 20 minutes 
before one. At two o'clock, the King held 
a Court, which was attended by the Great 
Officers of State and Cabinet Ministers. 
Lord Sidmouth had a closet audience, and 
resigned his seals of office as Secretary of 
State for the Home Department; and the 
Right Hon. Robert Peel received them as 
his Lordship’s successor. The Right Hon. 
C. W. W. Wynn also kissed hands on re- 
ceiving the appointment of President of the 
Board of Controul. On Friday his Majesty 
returned to Brighton. 

Jan.18. At two o'clock, aCabinet Council, 
which was summoned by the Marquis of 
Londonderry, was held at the Foreign Of- 
fice, which was attended by the Earl of Li- 
verpool, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, Earl Bath- 
urst, the Duke of Wellington, Viscount 
Sidmouth, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Peel, and 
Mr. C. W. Wynn. The two latter gentle- 
men were present at this Cabinet Council 
as Cabinet Ministers for the first time since 
their appointment to office. Viscount Sid- 
mouth was also present, although he has 
resigned his seals of office ; so that it will be 
seen he retains his seat in the Cabinet al- 
though not in office. 

Amount of Duty paid by the different Fire 

Insurance Companies of London, from 

Midsummer to Michaelmas 1821. 





Office. Duty paid. 
ee ~ aeeek sone -25,532 13 11 
PGND « acencinninesstes penmntiod 15,328 18 11 
Royal Exchange ..........++++ 13,030 12 10 
Tenperial ....ccccocesseee © eeeces 8,185 7 7 
County ....0.cccce-cessescceses - 6,659 14 1 
0 ee 6,406 18 5 
Albion... a SOG 8: 
DRE. casisssnncteieminntiniionns 8,682 0 8 
Westminster ........ ..... bs 3,576 8 §& 
Eagle .......cccecccoresseoee oes 39531 6 9 
WOT ccennniccctenscumadaipengitt 3,401 19 2 
ee 3215 3.5 
ee a 3,144 1 3 
Hope ....cececccsreceseeceresene 2,955 7 2 
Babee. ceveensescqundocudes 2,106 5 2 
£.104,561 15 2 

-—@>— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Piece. 
Drury Lane Tueatre. 

Jan.15. The Pirate, a Musical Drama, 


in three acts, founded on the characters and 
incidents of the new Novel so named. It 
met with some opposition; though it has 
since undergone alteration, and been per 
formed several nights. The music (partly 
compiled) and some of the scenery were ex- 


cellent. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—@— 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

Dec. 21. The Right Hon. George Horatio 
Cholmondeley, of Rocksavage, sum- 
moned to the H. of Peers, by the style and 
title of Baron Newburgh, of Newburgh, 
co. Anglesea. 

Jan. 1. Thomas Fonblanque, esq. to be 
Consul at Konigsberg, Memel, and Pillau, 
and all other ports and places in the province 
of East Prussia; Gregory Marshall, esq. to 
be Consul at Calais, and all other ports and 
places in the Departments of the North, 
Lanford of Calais, and oo Sees and 

land,esq. to be at Ostend. 

Jan. 5. ‘ia Augustus Quentin, esq. 
Colonel in the Army, &c. knighted. 

Jan.12. The King has directed Letters 
Patent to be issued, granting the Marquis 
of Buckingham the titles of Marquis of 
Chandos and Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos; to the Earl of Westmeath, the 
dignity of a Marquis of Ireland, by the title 
of Marquis of Westmeath; to Viscount 
Killmorey the dignities of a Viscount and 
Earl of Ireland, by the titles of Viscount of 
Newry and Morne, and Earl of Killmorey ; 
to Viscount-Monck the dignity of an Earl 
of Ireland, by the title of Earl of Rathdown ; 
to Viscount Ennismore the dignity of an 
Earl of Ireland, by the title of Ear! Listo- 
well; to Viscount Mount Earl the dignities 
of a Viscount and Earl of Ireland, by the 
titles of Viscount Adare and Earl of - 
raven and Mount Earl; and to Lord Castle- 
maine the dignity of a Viscount of Ireland, 
by the title of Viscount Castlemaine. 

7th Light Dragoons—Capt. J. H. Wil- 
liams to be Major.—18th Foot—Major 
T. W. Robbins, to be Lieut. Colonel.— 
Veteran Battalion—Major General H. EI- 
liott, to be Colonel; Lieut. Colonel H. 
Hooper, to be Lieut. Colonel ; Major Ge- 
joe Kelso, to be Colonel; Lieut. Col. 
J. G. Ross, to be Lieut. Colonel ; Major Ge- 
neral A. M. K. Hamilton, to be Colonel ; and 
Lieut. Colonel J. Twigg, to be Lieut. Colonel. 

Jan. 15. His Majesty has granted the 
dignity of Baronet to J. K. James, esq. 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, and his heirs, &c. 


EcctesiasticaL PrereRMeEnrts. 

Rev. C. J. Blomfield, D. D. (rector of St. 
Botolph’s Bishopsgate), to be Archdeacon 
of Colchester. 

Rev. A. Owen (rector of Stapleton, and 
minister of St. Julian’s, Shrewsbury), to 
be Archdeacon of ’ 

Rev. F. W. Blomberg, M. A. to be Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, vice 
Dr. Samuel Ryder Weston, dec. 

Rev. G. Holcombe, D. D. to be a Pre- 
bendary of Westminster ; vice Blomberg. 

Hon. and Rev. J. E. Boscawen, M. 
to be Canon or Prebendary of Canterbury ; 
vice Holcombe. 

Rev. John Greenly, to St. Thomas’s Perp. 
Cur. Salisbury. 

Rev. Richard Conington, Minister of the 
new Chapel at Boston. 

Rev. Charles Ingle, Orston V. Notts. 

Rev. H. Boucher, Hilton V. Dorsetshire. 

Rev. John Henry Hogarth, Stifford R. 
Essex. 

Rev. Edward Elms, ye R. Sussex. 

Rev. Thomas Marwood, English Bicknor 
R. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. Joha Boyse, Kitnor, alias Culborne, 
R. Somerset. 

Rev. Thomas Fownes Luttrell, Minehead 
V. Somerset. 

Rev. Mr. Williams, Fitz R. Shropshire. 

Rev. C. Penrice, Little Plumitead R. ; with 
Witton and Brundall annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. W. W. Bagnell, to the Perpetual 
Cure of Clyst Honiton, Devon. 

Rev. T. Livingstone, Bigbury R. Devon. 

Rev. G. Bellett, Sampford-Arundell V. 
Somerset. 

Rev. James Hoste, Empingham V. Rut- 
landshire. 

Rev. N. M. Hacker, Kiddington R. Oxon. 

a a pay or = m V. bore 

v. Henry Ingilby, Swallow and Ri 
RR. hewn, Fg 4 igh 

Rev. F. Ellis, Lassam R. Hants. 

Rev. S. King, Lattimer’s Perp. Cur. Bucks. 

Rev. Richard Waldy, A. M. of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, to be Domestic Chaplain to the 
Dowager Lady Vernon. 


— wa 
BIRTHS. 


Dec. 26. At Grove House, near Carmar- 
then, the wife of H. Thicknesse Wooding- 
ton, esq. a son.—29. At the Ordnance Bar- 
racks, Chatham, the wife of Lieut.-col. 
Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, a daughter. 
—31. At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of Dr. 
Mayo, a daughter. 

Jan. 2. At Cheltenham, the wife of W. T. 
Jones, esq. of Gwynfryn, Cardiganshire, a 

Gent. Mac. January, 1822. 
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son.—4. At Cheshunt, the wife of Thomas 
Todd Walton, esq. of the Foreign Post 
Office, a son.—7. At No. 8, Little George- 
street, Chelsea, the wife of Joseph Risk, a 
Chelsea Pensioner, of three fine children, 
one boy and two girls, all likely to do well. 
—1i4. At Uttoxeter, the wife of Thomas 
Hart, esq. a son and heir.—The wife of 
Rev, Dr. Rudge, a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
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MARRIAGES. 
—@— 


Nov. 20. At the English Ambassador’s 
chapel, at Paris, Capt. George Washington 
Gibson, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
horse-artillery, Bombay, to Charlotte Eli- 
zabeth, the only surviving daughter of James 
Rawstorne, esq. 

Dec.7. At All Saints church, Oxford, 
the Rev. L. Mansel, B. A. of Trinity 
College, Vicar of Minsterworth, Glouces- 
tershire, to Isabella Mansel, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

8. At Bedale, Wm. Roper Janson, esq. 
to Miss Mary Slater. 

10. At Lamport, Northam tonshire, 
Lieut.-col. Packe, Grenadier Guards, to 
Eliza, daughter of Rev. Vere Isham. 

Samuel Ellis Bristowe, esq. of Beesthorpe 
Hall, Notts. to Mary-Anne, dau. of Sam. 
Fox, esq. of Osmaston Hall. 

13. At Morges, near Lausanne, in Switz- 
erland, the Marquis Marius d’Espinassy de 
Fontenelle, to Maria, daughter of the late 
Hon. John Thomas Capel. 

20. At Sandon, Herts, Mr. John Boo- 
sey, to Martha, youngest daughter of Mr. 
W. Fordham. 

22. John Lucius Charles Van Buerle, 
esq. to Caroline, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Hislop, bart. 

24. Mr. Henry Honnor Cracklow, of 
Dean-street, to Eliza, daughter of the late 
Thomas Coates, esq. of Kingston Hill. 

27. Robert Augustus Cottle, esq. of Al- 
dermanbury, to Henrietta, daughter of the 
late John Sargeaunt, esq. of Gower Street, 
and of Coleshill, Bucks. 

28. Sam. Williams, esq. solicitor, of 
Plymouth, to Eliza, daughter of John 
Symes, esq. of Essex-street, Strand. 

Lately. The Rev. William Knox, son of 
the Bishop of Derry, to Louisa, daughter 
of Sir John Robinson, bart. of Buckenham 
House. 

At Knaresborough, Stanford Carroll, esq. 
of Dublin, to Catherine Maria, second dau. 
of the late Rev. Dr. Benett, of Donhead 
St. Andrew, Wilts, and niece to Sir Tho- 
mas Turton, bart. 

Charles John Hoare, esq. late of Red Lion 
Square, to Anne Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
late James Robertson, esq. Chief Judge of 
the Virgin Islands, in the West Indies. 

Alexander, son of Dr. Monro, of Bushey, 
Herts, to Harriet, dau. of Rob. Withy, esq. 
of Buckingham-street, Adelphi. 

Jan.1. St. John Bogle French, esq. of 


the Madras Military Establishment, to 
Louisa Jane, daughter of the late G. Rose, 
esq. of Cookham, near Newbury. 

‘William, son of Francis Henderson, esq. 
to Hannah, dau. of the late John Andrews, 
esq. both of Stockwell. 

Wm. Furlong, esq. of the 90th Regi- 





ment, to Mary Anne Sophia, daughter of 
John Leigh, esq. of High House, Thames 
Ditton, Surrey. 

The Rev. J. Chambers, A.M. Curate of 
Willoughby, Warwickshire, to Eliza, dav. 
of Mr. Chambers, of Milcote, near Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 

Edward Joshua, son of Edward Synge 
Cooper, esq. M. P. for the County of Sligo, 
to Sophia, dau. of Col. L’Estrange, of 
Moystown, King’s County. 

2. Capt. W. S. Badcock, R. N. to Selina, 
daughter of Lady H. Crewe, of Eltham 
Park, Kent, and sister of Sir G. H. Crewe, 
bart. of Caulk Abbey, Derbyshire. 

Roderick Macleod, M.D. to Margaret 
Sambier, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
leod, Rector of St. Anne’s, Westmiaster. 

Robert, second son of Thomas Monro, 
esq. M.D. of Bushey, Herts, to Char- 
lotte Mary, second daughter of the late 
James Monro, esq. of Hadley. 

3. Lieut.-col. Mitchell, R.M. to Anne, 
daughter of the late T. Tucker, esq. 

4. Hon. John Cavendish Browne, son of 
Lord Kilmain, to Eliza, daughter of David 
Lyon, esq. of Portland-place. 

Rob. Walter, son of the late Major By- 
ers, to Anne, daughter of the late Benjamin 
Travers, esq. 

8. Joseph Knight, esq. to the Hon. Eli- 
nor de Blaquiere, daughter of the late, and 
sister of the present Lord de Blaquiere. 

Hugh Hammersley, esq. banker, to Maria 
Georgiana, dau. of the late Lewis Mon- 
tolieu, esq. 

Edward Taylor, esq. son of Edward 
Clough, esq. to Georgina Bentley Emma, 
dau. of the late William Badcock, esq. 

The Rev. J. Stokes, Vicar of Cobham, 
Kent, to Miss Franks, of Rochester. 

9. Nathaniel Troughton, esq. of Coven- 
try, to Augusta, fourth pet a of the 
late Mr. John Grant, of Fleet Street. 

10. The Rev. Edward R. Payne, to 
Frances, daughter of the late Geo. Boldero, 
esq. of Ixworth, Suffolk. 

12. At St. James’s Chrrch, London, 
William Beckford, esq. second son of Fran- 
cis L. Beckford, esq. of Southampton, to 
Maria Elizabeth, only daughter of the Rev. 
J. B. Stane, of Forrest Hall, Essex. 

14. At St. Mary-la-bonne Church, Chas. 
Harwood, esq. of’ Stourbridge, Worcester- 
shire, second son of the Rev. Thomas Har- 
wood, B.D. F.S.A. of Lichfield, to Anne, 
younger dau. of the late Edward Moxam, 
esq. of Bromyard, County of Hereford. 

17. At Swindon, Thomas Strange, esq. 
to Miss Slark, of Hackney. 

19. At St. Helen’s church, John Cap- 
per, esq. of Crosby-square, to the only dau. 
of the late John Turnbull, esq. 
OBITUARY. 
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OBITUARY. 
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Taomas Dunnam Wuirtaker, LL.D. 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

This able writer and excellent man 
died at the Vicarage, Blackburn, on the 
18th of December, 1821, aged 63, and was 
buried in the family vault at the Holme 
Chapel, on the 24th; the attendance 
at his grave bearing ample testimony to 
the veneration his character had com- 
manded where its influence was more 
immediately felt. 

The following brief dates respecting 
the events of his life are chiefly extract- 
ed from his own notice in the “* History 
of Whalley.” He was born June 8th, 
1759, at the parsonage-house of Rain- 
ham, Norfolk, of which his father was 
then Curate; but the next year succeed- 
ed his brother in the paternal estate of 


warmth of imagination and vigour of 
style. To the study of English Anti- 
quities, which the lovers of Greek and 
Roman lore too often affect to despise 
as barbarous and uninteresting, he 
brought a rich store of classical infor- 
mation, and what is of much rarer oc- 
currence, a correct and classical taste ; 
and when to these we add the know- 
ledge of such modern languages as throw 
most light on the subject, an intimate 
acquaintance with the Anglo-Saxon and 
Gothie dialects, on which our own is 
chiefly founded, and the habit of close 
attention to those numerdus traces they 
have left in the rude tongue of the 
people around him, it may be admitted 
that few champions have appeared in 
the arena of antiquarian warfare more 

pletely armed for the field. He 





Holme, which the family had 'p d 
from about 1431. He received the ru- 
diments of education from the Rev. John 
Shaw, of Rochdale ; and after an inter- 
val of weakly health, was placed under 
the Rev. William Sheepshanks, at Gra- 
sington in Craven, and in 1775, at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He pro- 
ceeded LL.B. in 1780, intending at that 
time to follow the Civil Law as a pro- 
fession; but in 1782 the death of his 
father transferred bis residence to the 
Holme, and three years after he was 
ordained Deacon by Dr. Law, Bishop of 
Clonfert, who also admitted him to the 
order of priesthood in the year following. 
In 1797 he became perpetual curate of 
Holme, a Chapel founded by his ances- 
tors, but rebuilt and re-endowed chiefly 
at his own cost: took the degree of 
LL.D. in 1801, was presented by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the Vi- 
earage of Whalley in 1809, and to that 
of Blackburn in 1818. Previous to this 
last presentation, he had for some years 
held the Rectory of Heysham, which he 
resigned. 

He married Lucy, daughter of Thomas 
Thoresby, Esq. of Leeds, a kinsman to 
the celebrated Antiquary of that name, 
who survives him, and by whom he has 
left three sons and one daughter, hav- 
ing lost a daughter in 1816, and bis 
eldest son in August 1817, in conse- 
quence of a fall from horseback, the 
shock of whose melancholy death he 
never fully recovered. 

As a literary man, in which charac- 
ter he is most generally, though perhaps 
not most deservedly known, he was dis- 
tinguished not less for industry and 
acuteness in research, accuracy of rea- 
soning, and extent of knowledge, than 


must, indeed, be considered as having 
mainly contributed to the revival of a 
School in topography, which had well 
nigh become extinct. In the days of 
Leland and Camden, the fathers of this 
delightful study, it was thought no sin 
for an antiquary to be a man of genius 
and letters, and we find this ground oc- 
cupied by the very first scholars of the 
age: but in succeeding times, the race 
had greatly degenerated, and a fell array 
of county and local historians might be 
produced, the heaviness of whose matter 
is only exceeded by the dulness of their 
manner, and whose dense folios will be 
found to contain little beside transcripts 
of parish registers, title deeds, public 
records, and monumental inscriptions, 
not often possessing even the merit of 
accurately representing their originals, 
Did an erratic antiquary now and then 
forsake the beaten track, making ever 
so slight pretensions to brilliancy of 
imagination or warmth of feeling, he 
was looked upon by his brethren as one 
whose levity was altogether inconsistent 
with the gravity of the corps, and whose 
light weapons were calculated to injure 
rather than benefit the cause; like a 
young divine, who should exhibit symp- 
toms of wit before the Convocation, or 
a knight errant who would break the 
ranks of a regular army to tilt and be 
slain for the honour of his lady. The 
natural consequence was, that the dul- 
ness of the whole brotherhood became 
proverbial; they were suppysed to oc- 
cupy the humblest place in the scale of 
literary existence, « step, perhaps, above 
the penmen of the counting-house, but 
very far below the lowest pretenders to 
literature in’ any other department. 

The 
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The possible utility of their pursuits in 
the illustration of History, Manners, and 
the Arts, was quite overlooked by them- 
selves and others, If they were ever 
praised, it was for patience and industry : 
but even this scanty tribute was often 
withheld by those who did not hesitate 
to profit by their pains. From this de- 
graded state it is not too much to say 
that the Historian of Whalley, Craven, 
and Richmondshire, has redeemed his 
favourite study, and to him we are 
chiefly indebted, if it has, in modern 
times been discovered, that topography 
may be united with the keenest relish 
for natural beauty, with the most de- 
voted attachment to the Fine Arts, with 
the grave contemplation of the Moralist, 
the edifying labours of the Biographer, 
and the loftiest flights ef the Bard. Nor 
will this merit be denied him, though 
the advocates of the old system may 
now and then triumph in a trifling in- 
accuracy, or raise the hue and cry 
against the inordinate ambition that 
would pant after higher honours than 
that of having compiled an index to a 
Record Office—that would aspire to the 
distinction of being read, and be but 
ill content with the immortality of rest- 
ing in a library, to be produced only on 
the transfer of a manor, the proof of a 
pedigree, or the sale of an advowson, 
But Topography, though the favourite, 
was by no means the only station he 
occupied; and in addition to the ac- 
knowledged works by which these minor 
claims on public regard are supported, 
the Quarterly Review owed some of its 
most distinguished articles to his pen; 
and his Speech on the public distresses, 
delivered at a meeting in Blackburn, 
may be instanced as a specimen of sound 
reasoning, calculated long to survive 
the particular occasion that called it 
forth. (See it printed in our vol. 
LXXXVII. i. 213.) 

In the fields of verse he never ram- 
bled, though no man could better appre- 
ciate the merits of poetry, or more rea- 
dily transfuse its chief graces into his 
own compositions. His style was nervous, 
yet elegant; concise, yet fluent ; averse 
to the modern barbarisms and affecta- 
tion which degrade the English tongue, 
but never hesitating to naturalize a 
foreign word, so it were of respectable 
origin, and would conform to the usages 
of its adopted country. In the use of 


simile and quotation be was remarkably 
happy ; but, above all, excelled in the 
faculty of painting (if it may be so 
ealled) the object before him—of seizing 
at once the chief features, whether of 
scenery, architecture, or human cha- 
racter, and by a few well-chosen epithets, 





Rev. Thomas Dunham Whitaker, LL. D. 
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or by one masterly stroke, conveying a 
rapid but finished picture to the mind. 
In this respect he strongly resembled 
Camden ; and, had the custom of pub- 
lishing in a learned language prevailed 
now, as it did in the Elizabethan age, 
we have reason to suppose, from his 
little work, ** De Motu per Britan- 
niam civico, &c.” that he would not 
have fallen short of that great Master in 
his Latin style. To his characteristic 
warmth, however, the defects as well as 
the merits of his works may be mainly 
ascribed ; nor is it to be wondered, that 
though for the most part no less accu- 
rate than vivid in his ideas, his rapidity 
should now and then have overlooked 
an object worthy of notice, or repre- 
sented it in a manner which a second 
glance would infallibly have corrected ; 
that in his opposition to principle, he 
should occasionally have appeared some- 
what too unsparing of persons; and 
that his zeal, when counteracted by 
those with whom reason and authority 
had about equal weight, should some- 
times have defeated its own object, 
where partial concession, and a more 
conciliatory tone, might have prevailed. 

His Theological works were confined 
to the publication of occasional sermons, 
but he had the enviable art of making 
every literary undertaking subservient 
to the great interests of religion and 
morality, without violating the proprie- 
ties of the subject in hand; an object 
which certainly no Clergyman should 
suffer to escape his view, whatever~-be 
the lighter studies or amusements he 
may think proper to indulge. 

In this character, indeed, Dr. Whitaker 
was most exemplary. Placed in situa- 
tions which gave him a sort of episcopal 
superintendance over a district no less 
than thirty miles in extreme length, 
nearly the same in breadth, containing 
twenty-four dependent chapelries, and 
occupied by more than 100,000 inhabit- 
ants, he exercised this important influ- 
ence in a manner which might well 
have become a still wider sphere of 
labour. In his appointments to the 
chapels which came under his own im- 
mediate patronage, he was ever actu- 
ated by the purest and most disinte- 
rested motives; nor could any practica- 
ble scheme for promoting the temporal 
or spiritual welfare of his parishioners 
be proposed to him, which did not meet 
his ready concurrence and active co- 
operation. More frequently, indeed, 
these plans originated with himself ; and 
while he was thus enabled to place 
around him a body of zealous and useful 
clergy, his own conduct in the discharge 
of his more personal functions furnished 
an 
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an excellent model to all. To this part 
of his character such ample justice was 
done by one of our correspondents 
during his life-time, that we need not 
dwell on it to the readers of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine *. 

His discourses partook largely of the 
peculiarities already noticed in his otber 
works : they had the same fire, the 
same strength and fluency of language, 
the same acuteness of reasoning and 
originality of illustration, the same 
happy use of ornament ; but they were 
also so perfectly simple, and intelligible 
to the humblest of his auditors, and de- 
livered with eloquence so natural and 
impressive, that though far from court- 
ing popularity, he never failed to attract 
overflowing congregations. 

But the principles which regulated 
his whole conduct as a Clergyman can- 
not be better expressed than in his own 
words: ‘* The dispensation of the Gospel 
has been committed to me within a cer- 
tain district, and under certain forms 
and limitations. I owe, under the most 
solemn obligations, obedience to my im- 
mediate superiors in the church, and 
conformity to all its established rules : 
here I have no option; I eat my bread 
on that condition ; if 1 transgres it I am 
a dishonest man. I see, indeed, the 
genuine doctrines of my own church 
entirely neglected by some of its mi- 
nisters, and mingled with fanaticism, 
democracy, and other poisonous com- 
binations, by others; nevertheless, [ 
know them to be the word of truth. 
1 will, by God’s grace, not reject, but se- 

te them from these admixtures; 
preach them boldly, yet rationally; and 
if in so doing my motives are mistaken, 
my principles decried, and myself am 
classed with a sect to which I do not 
belong, I will bear my cross in patience.”’ 
These observations occur in a note to 
the History of Whalley, p. 389, the 
whole of which is well deserving the at- 
tention of all friends of the Establish- 
ment, and merits a more general circu- 
lation than the particular object of the 
work is likely to afford. It has, I be- 
lieve, seldom happened, that men so 
gifted for the pulpit and the press, have 
as successfully interchanged the retire- 
ment of the study for the more active 
walks of life; but with all the aversion 
to minute calculation, and the detail of 
mechanical arrangement, which the most 
abstracted student could have expressed, 
no man could more practically weigh 
the merits of an extended plan; and 
with nerves that shrunk at the very 
shadow of trivial and imaginary danger, 





* See vol. XC. part ii. p. 402. 


none could more fi encounter its 
real form, when duty led the way. Com- 
position, also, with him required little 
or no effort ; and while he could dictate 
his most finished descriptions on the 
spot, or lay up in the solitude of a 
morning walk abundant em t for 
the too tardy pen, many a track was re- 
covered from the encroachments of 
time, which his activity never allowed to 
remain long uncultured. Hence he was 
no less busily employed in the preserva- 
tion of old, and the erection of new, 
churches, throughout his parishes, than 
in providing for the furtherance of the 
great objects to which they were dedi- 
cated; jnor could the trustees of the 
parliamentary fund, lately applied to 
those purposes, have selected a more 
active and useful associate. Blessed 
early in life with the possession of a pa- 
trimonial estate, to which he was ever 
enthusiastically attached, he became a 
planter and improver on no narrow 
seale, and in this profitable and patri- 
otic pursuit, received the gold medal of 
the Society of Arts, while more than 
half a million of trees, rising gradually 
beneath his hand, gave grace and dig- 
nity to the rugged scenery around him. 
To watch their growth and beauty was 
the frequent solace of his lighter hours; 
and when at his last visit to the Holme, 
declining health admonished him that 
he should see them no more, he calmly 
selected one of the comeliest of his own 
planting to be the depositary of his mor- 
tal remains. 

In a district where the non-residence 
or extinction of the ancient gentry had 
much weakened the civilizing influence 
of polished manners on the humbler 
classes of society, and even the restraints 
of law were but feebly exerted, the office 
of a magistrate, for which his education 
and pursuits had so well qualified him, 
was accepted as a duty, and at Holme 
might have been exercised with unmixed 
pleasure to himself, and advantage to 
others; but, transplanted into the 
midst of a manufacturing population, at 
a time when sedition and blasphemy 
were unusually prevalent, and the poison 
of a system, whose evils he had from the 
first foretold and resisted, was ferment- 
ing to its utmost height of malignity, the 
conscientious discharge of his duty, re- 
warded as it was by the approbation of 
his Sovereign, and the warm thanks t of 
his neighbours and countrymen, was 
attended with sacrifices which his friends 





t+ A magnificent service of plate was 
given to bim by the inhabitants of Black- 
burn, in testimony of their gratitude and 

respect, on tlie 23d of April, 1821. 
and 
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and the lovers of literature may be ex- 
cused for thinking almost too great, 
even in the best of causes—the suspen- 
sion of those calmer studies in which he 
delighted ; and, as it may be feared, the 
introduction of that distressing disorder 
to which he fell a victim. 

Adorned with these p s, 
as an author, a clergyman, a subject, 
and a man, and endowed by nature and 
age with a commanding person, a vene- 
rable and expressive countenance *, anda 
peculiarly animated eye, he seemed to 
possess the faculty of impressing his own 
image on the mind no less vividly than 
the features of landscape were depicted 
by his pen. An image which no one 
who has once beheld him in the pulpit, 
amidst the trophies of antiquity, or in 
the peaceful seclusion of domestic life, 
will ever be able to efface from recol- 
lection. 2. 

To this faithful account we shall add 
a character of Dr. Whitaker, which first 
appeared in the “ Leeds Intelligencer,” 
under the signature of P. W. 

“ Having read, in your Intelligencer, 
the death of Dr. Whitaker, I fully ex- 
pected that you would have given, in a 
subsequent paper, a more copious obi- 
tuary of that profound and learned 
divine. Though | detest gross panegyric, 
or posthumous undeserved praise, I 
think that a just and honourable re- 
membrance of the abilities and virtuous 
exertions of those who have gone before 
us, tends to stimulate the survivors. I 
have been more particularly disappointed 
by this silence, knowing that the Doctor 
resided some time in the parish of Leeds. 
On that account I concluded that some 
of his learned acquaintance, resident 
there, who had enjoyed his conversation, 
and had been instructed by his ecclesi- 
astical labours, or by the numerous pro- 
ductions of his pen in divinity, in poli- 
tics, in history, andin antiquities, would 
have favoured your readers with a more 
detailed account. Not only his own pa- 
rish, but probably the whole kingdom, 
is, in some measure, indebted to his 
exertions, through Providence, for the 
peace, domestic comforts, and national 
security, which we now have the happi- 
ness toenjoy. Though possessing a de- 
licate frame, no violence of the jaco- 
binical mob, however malignant; uo 
threatenings, however diabolical, excited 
his fears, or prevented him from dis- 
charging the most laborious and the 
most dangercus office of a magistrate, in 
the disaffected district of Lancashire, 


lich + 








* A Portrait of Dr. Whitaker is in 
the Engraver’s, hands, and will shortly 
appear in our Magazine. Ent. 
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where he resided. Among strangers he 
was silent and reserved. His eluquence 
was rarely exerted on political occasions, 
A friend of mine expressed his utmost 
astonishment, when Dr. Whitaker ad- 
dressed the meeting at Blackburn. con- 
vened by the magistrates, in order to 
support the arm of government, and to 
check the nefarious designs of the lower 
ranks. The hall was crowded to excess, 
particularly by the radicals. When the 
Doctor unexpectedly rose to address the 
meeting, he instantly poured forth such 
a torrent of eloquence, that the higher 
ranks were completely electrified, and 
the disaffected sneaked out one by one, 
overpowered by his arguments, or con- 
victed by their consciences. 

** He was sometimes accused of se- 
verity. But morose, indeed, must he 
be, who will not make allowance for de- 
licate health, and a highly nervous con- 
stitution, which times of insubordina- 
tion, of turbulence, and disaffection, 
constantly kept in a state of irritation. 
Piety and modest worth ever fourd in 
him a protector and friend. The vanity 
of ignorance, or the presumption of the 
upstart, he held in equal contempt. If 
he were severe, he was, to use his own 
words, ** Sola in vitia asper.” In the 
company of a few select friends, his con- 
versation was of a very superior cast ; 
full of acute remarks, of argument, or 
of anecdote. Modo tristi, sepe jocoso. 

* To affectation, to disguise, or to hy- 
pocrisy, his heart was an utter stranger. 
His knowledge of the Scriptures, of the 
Fathers, of history, and of antiquities, 
was most profound. His extempore elo- 
quence in the pulpit was rapid, ener- 
getic, and impressive. His language 
was so terse, so correct, and, at the 
same time, so elegant, that the most 
learned and polished audience could not 
but admire it. 

* Nec fecundia deserit hunc, nec lucidus 
ordo.’”’ 

The titles and dates of Dr. Whitaker's 
principal works are : 

A Fast Sermon, Feb. 28, 1794. (see 
vol. LXIV. 834).—‘** A Sermon on the 
Consecration of the Chapel of Holme, 
July 19, 1794” (LXIV. 1116).—A second 
Fast Sermon, Feb. 22, 1795 (LXV. 761). 
** A Sermon preached at Leeds, for the 
Benefit of the General Infirmary,” 1796, 
8vo. (LXVII. 139).—“* A History of the 
Original Parish of Whalley, and Honor 
of Clitheroe, in the Ccunties of Lancas- 
ter and York,’’ 1801, 4to. (LXXII. 
44). This Work has passed through 
three editions ; the second in 1806; the 
last, with very considerable additions, in 
1818.—** History of the Deanery of Cra- 
ven,’’ 1805, royal 4to. Second Edition, 

1812 
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1813 (LXXV. 1129. LXXXVI. ii. 140). 
— “A Sermon preached at the Con- 
secration of the Chapel of Salesbury 
in Lancashire,” 1807, 8vo. (LXXVII. 
1133).—* De Motu per Britanniam Ci- 
vico Annis 1745 et 1746,” 1809, 12mo. 
(LXXIX. 335).—“ The Life and Original 
Correspondence of Sir George Radcliffe, 
Knut.” 1810, 4to. (LXXX. ii. 151).—An 
edition of ‘* Piers Plowman,” 4to.— 
** The Sermons of Dr. Edwin Sandys, 
formerly Archbishop of York, with a 
Life of the Author,” 1812, 8vo.—** Ser- 
mon preached at the Primary Visitation 
of the Lord Bishop of Chester,” 1214, 
4to.—A new Edition of Thoresby’s 
** Ducatus Leodinensis; or, the Topo- 
graphy of Leeds,’”’ &c. fol. 1816.— 
* Loidis and Elmete; or an Attempt to 
illustrate the Districts described in those 
Words by Bede, and supposed to em- 
brace the lower Portions of Aredale and 
Wharfdale ; together with the entire 
Vale of Calder, co. York,” ful. 1816. 
(LXXXIV. ii. 32).—** Substance of a 
Speech at Blackburn, Feb. 20, 1817.” 
(LXXXVII. i. 213). “ The History of 
Yorkshire,” fol. 12821. The MS. for 
** Richmondsbire” and * Lunedale,”’ was 
completed by Dr. Whitaker, previous to 
his lamented death, These two Portions 
will be comprized in Twelve Numbers, 
forming two Volumes. 


Benjamin Hawes, Eso. 

Jan. 10. Suddenly, aged 79, being 
struck with a fit, while on his usual 
walk, three miles distant from Worth- 
ing, Benjamin Hawes, Esq. At the 
moment of his seizure he happened 
to be near a public-house, into which 
he was carried, and treated with the 
greatest attention. The methods re- 
commended by the Royal Humane So- 
ciety, for restoring suspended anima- 
tion, were immediately, carefully, and 
judiciously tried, and were persever- 
ed in, until the medical gentlemen 
(Messrs. Morrah and Martyr) who had 
arrived in the mean while from Worth- 
ing, declared that the vital spark was 
irrecoverably extinct. 

In recording the removal of an indi- 
vidual from a transitory to an imperish- 
able existence, we have on the present 
occasion to hold up to the admiration of 
mankind a character rarely paralleled 
in the annals of benevolence. 

Mr. Benjamin Hawes was a native of 
Islington ; and was educated under Mr. 
John Shield, a well-known and much- 
respected Schoolmaster. He was the 
younger of three brothers, of whom Mr. 
James Hawes, the eldest, died in 1789, 
aged 55. The other, the philanthropic 
and much lamented Dr. William Hawes, 


who died in 1808, aged 72, but whose 
name will live in history, as the founder 
of that admirable charity, the Royal 
Humane Society. 

Mr. Hawes was for many years a respect- 
able Indigo Merchant in Thames-street ; 
and having, by great skillin business, with 
unremitted industry and unsullied inte- 
grity, acquired an ample fortune, he relin- 
quished trade, and passed his latter years 
at Worthing, where his loss will be felt 
in an extraordinary degree, even by 
many who did not know him to be their 
benefactor. The great distinctive fea- 
ture of his mind was an ardent and con- 
scientious desire to relieve the distresses 
of bis fellow-creatures, without taking 
to himself the merit of his good works. 
Having retired from the busy scene of life, 
he lived very abstemiously, and bis con- 
stant study was not only to communicate 
good to all around him, but if possible to 
conceal the hand which thus diffused bless- 
ings. In his own immediate neighbour- 
hood, his charity, which often amounted 
to munificence, could not always escape 
the detection of gratitude ; but, wherever 
it was practicable, his benefactions were 
anonymous ;" he seemed even ingenious 
in devising means of “‘ duing good by 
stealth ;” and he literally ‘* blushed to 
find it fame.’’ In many instances he 
even made considerable transfers of stock 
to meritorious individuals, whom he 
saw struggling with adversity ; and who 
were never informed of the source from 
which their timely accession of property 
was derived. With the same shrinking 
modesty, he became an anonymous 
contributor to many public institutions 
for the alleviation of pain and suffering, 
the instruction of the ignorant, or the 
reformation of the depraved. Naturally 
attached, for 48 years together, to an 
institution founded by his brother, and 
congenial with his own generous sensi- 
bility, his liberal annual donation to the 
Royal Humane Society was nevertheless 
contributed under the mere designation 
of * A Life Governor in 1774.” 

But the great object which interested 
his philanthropic feelings through life 
was the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
To promote this measure of enlightened 
humanity be in many different ways 
contributed large sums anonymously. 
Nay, so indignant was he, on the close 
of the late war, at the Treaties which 
tolerated that abominable traffick, that 
in a letter, which he bad sketched to 
Mr. Wilberforce (whether he ever sent 
it we know not) he offered to sacrifice 
several thousands a-year, if that sum 
could ensure the adoption of means to 
compel all the European powers to put 
an end to the Slave Trade entirely. 

Even 
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Even in this princely conception, how- 
ever, ostentation had no part, for he 
stipulated for the absolute concealment 
of his name, and only identified himself 
in the letter, as the Individual who be- 
tween 1780 and 1790 had inclosed to the 
then Treasurer in Lombard-street, five 
Exchequer Bills, and about 1810 had 
sent an India Bond directed to the Se- 
cretary of the African Institution. 

Mr. Hawes was habitually an early 
riser, usually quitting his bed, in winter 
as well as summer, at four o’clock, or 
earlier. One of his great delights was 
to observe the rising sun. He considered 
exercise in the open air to be essentially 
conducive to health ; and, by a prudent 
arrangement of his time, even when en- 
gaged in an extensive business, he gene- 
rally contrived to walk on an average 
about twenty miles a day; and this 
practice he continued at Worthing till 
the afternoon which terminated his mor- 
tal existence. 

Though he sedulously avoided com- 
pany, he well knew what was going on 
in the busy world, for he regularly had 
the Newspapers from the Libraries as 
soon as they were brought by the Post- 
man ; and long before they were called 
for by any other person. His dress was 
alwas neat, but so plain that it might 
be mistaken for that of a Quaker; and 
in fact, though not one of the Society of 
Friends, he was an admirer of their de- 
vout and solemn silence, and occa- 
sionally attended their Meetings. But his 
religious faith was that of a Protestant 
Dissenter; and having diligently made 
the Holy Scriptures his habitual study, 
he was from principle and conviction a 
firm believer in the great and important 
doctrines inculeated by the Inspired 
Writers. 

It is needless to say, that this model 
of true Christian charity, acted under 
the impulse of the strongest religious 
feeling, but it was a feeling so destitute 
of all prejudice, that he embraced in 
the large circle of his beneficence his 
fellow-creatures of every religious per- 
suasion, as well as of every species of 
affliction ; and perhaps the records of 
testamentary bounty afford no parallel 
to the following list of benefactions, 
which are to be made to various So- 
cieties after the death of a near and 
dear Relation, a daughter of his eldest 
brother, who had constantly contributed 
to his health and comfort. 

34 per Cent. Stock, 

Royal Humane Society. .....£1000 

Refuge for the Destitute. .... 1000 

Foreigners in Distress ....... 1000 

Philanthropic Society........ 1000 

St. Luke’s Hospital.......... 1000 
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Magdalen Hospital........£.1000 


Asylum. ., .. «+++ 1000 
Indigent Blind.......,.. ++. 1000 
Society for the Relief of Pri- } 1000 

soners for Small Debts. .. 

Jews’ Poor, Mile-end........1000 

City of London Truss Society. . 1000 

General Penitentiary ........ 1000 

London Hibernian Society,... 1000 

London Hospital, Whitechapel 1000 

The Missionary. ......+«.+++ 1000 

British & Foreign Bible Society 1000 

Religious Tract Society ...... 1000 

Quakers’ Poor House........ 1000 

Methodist Preachers......... 1000 

Presbyterian Ditto .......... 1000 

Baptist Ditto. ........+++. +. 1000 

Independent Ditto ..........1000 

Roman Catholic Ditto. ...... 1000 

Quakers’ Ditto. ........«,..- 1000 

Mr. Hawes had no children, but he 
had numerous relations, among whom 
he distributed the bulk of his ample 
property, with strict attention to their 
just claims on his notice; nor is there 
one of them who has not reason to re- 
member him with gratitude. 

His remains were interred on Sunday 
the 20th, in the Church of St. Magnus, 
London Bridge, attended by several of 
his near relations, and some of his inti- 
mate friends. 

This character of a man who might 
with great truth be called “ an Israelite 
without guile,” is principally extracted 
from an article which appeared in “* The 
New Times,” with some few additions, 
by one who was the companion of his 
childhood, and who can vouch for its 
veracity from an unremitted course of 
friendship for more than seventy years. 


— o> 
Epwarp L. Lovepen, LL. D. 

Jan.4. At his seat at Buscot Park, 
near Tarington, Berks, in the 72d year 
of his age, Edward Loveden Loveden, 
LL.D. of the University of Oxford, 
F.R.S. and F.A.S, and likewise a mem- 
ber of several other useful or scientific 
Societies. He had, until within the last 
year or two, enjoyed firm and almost 
uninterrupted good health. 

Mr. Loveden was educated at Win- 
chester-school, under Dr. Joseph War- 
ton, for whom he always professed the 
highest esteem. On the death of his 
father, when the son was only 19 years 
of age, though left his own master and 
inheriting a handsome estate which de- 
scended to him from a maternal uacle, 
he very properly entered himself a Gentle- 
man Commoner of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, under the tuition of Thomas War- 
ton, B. D. brother of his former master. 
He brought with him from school a con- 
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siderable portion of classical literature, 
in which he always delighted; and the 
noble library which he has left, attests 
not only bis partiality for books, but 
his acquaintance with them. 

Mr. Loveden was thrice married, but 


_ has left no widow. By his first wife, 


Miss Pryse of Wovlwich, of the house of 
Gogerthan in Cardiganshire, and of 
which property, with other valuable ap- 
pendages, she became sole heiress on 
the death of her only brother, he has 
left one son, Pryse Pryse, Esq. M. P. 
for Cardigan, and two daughters, the 
youngest of whom is unmarried. 

Few country gentlemen have perform- 
ed a more useful or a more honourable 
part in life than the deceased. He was 
the founder of Buscot Park, in every 
sense of the word, and he lived to see it 
worthy of being the residence of almost 
any Commoner in England. His im- 
provements, indeed, are so numerous, 
and his application so unremitting, that 
it would occupy by far too large a space 
to enumerate even the principal of them. 
Yet he did not confine his attention to 
his own immediate interest, or, that of 
his family. He served many years in 
the militia of bis county, and rose, if 
we mistake not, to be Lieut t-colonel 
He likewise served several parliaments 
for Abingdon, and afterwards for Shaftes- 
bury, with a degree of independence 
characteristic of his fortune and his 
principles. He was also an acting ma- 
gistrate for Berks, Wilts, and Oxon ; 
and almost every public undertaking 
was indebted to his purse or his judg- 
ment, and frequently to both. He was 
a principal promoter of the junction of 
the Thames and Severn; and the Thames 
Navigation was indebted to him for al- 
most every real improvement in the upper 
districts, which has been made within a 
period of fifty years. So much was he 
attached to the prince of British streams, 
on whose banks a large portion of his 
estate lay, that be used to be called, 
jocularly by his friends, “‘ Old Father 
Thames,”’ an application which he did 
not dislike on suitable occasions. 

Mr. Loveden was hospitable to a great 
degree, and his establishment at Buscot 
Park was on a scale of considerable ex- 
pense. He delighted in keeping what is 
called a good house; and not only his 
friends, but the poor found that it was 
really and truly what he wished it to be 
thought. When young, he was remark- 
ably handsome; and to the last, his 
appearance, his manners, and useful 
knowledge, always devoted to the best 
interests of society, caused him to be 
justly regarded as no common man. 

Gant. Mac. January, 1992. 
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His remains are deposited in the family 
vault in Buscot Chureb, of which he was 
patron. W. M. 


Tuomas Woottear, Eso. 

Dec. 22. At Lewes in Sussex, Tho- 
mas Woollgar, Esq. many years an inha 
bitant of that town. He was born in 
1761, at Deal, in Kent, His parents, 
when he was quite an infant, removed 
to Lewes, in the Grammar-school of 
which town he received his education. 
He gave early proofs of a great attach- 
ment to study, and being naturally of a 
very strong mind, by his great applica- 
tion and unwearied exertion, he brought 
to early maturity a correct judgment of 
uncommon solidity. In antiquarian re- 
searches he principally occupied his 
time, and it will be allowed by all who 
knew him, that there were none better 
acquainted with the Ancient and Modern 
History of this his almost native county, 
or who have so industriously explored 
its ancient remains. His collections to- 
wards its History are of the first order, 
and it is greatly to be lamented that his 
valuable life was not spared to bring to 
public view the fruits of bis industry and 
application. 

In Botanical studies he also took great 
delight, and with much care collected 
specimens of all the rare and curious 
plants in the country round. Indeed, to 
whatever particular branch of study he 
bent his attention, in that he excelled. 
He was constantly consulted by all the 
Literati of his place, his house was the 
resort of men of science, and none de- 
parted who were not pleased with his 
friendly and kind manner of communi- 
cating his advice on every occasion, 

About the year 1790, he married a 
lady of the name of Webb, who died 
some years since, by whom be had two 
children, a son and a daughter; they 
both survive him. He had for the last 
two or three years laboured under great 
bodily disease, but his vigorous mind 
was active, and possessed all its youth- 
ful energy to the last. By this afflict- 
ing stroke of providence, his family have 
to mourn the loss of as an affectionate 
and tender parent as ever children were 
blessed with, and his friends and ac- 
quaintance as kind and warm-hearted 
a man as was ever known, 


— o—. 
Percivat Lewis, Esg. F.A.S. 

Sept... Aged 64, Percival Lewis, Esq. 
He was son of Edward Lewis, Esq. of 
Downton, co. Radnor, M. P. for the bo- 
rough of Radnor, and was educated for 
the bar, became a member of the Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and as Counsel, at- 
tended 
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tended the Welsh Circuits, before his 
marriage with Miss Cray, a lady who 
brought him a handsome fortune. He 
then quitted the profession of the Law, 
and accepted a commission in the North 
Hants Militia, in which he commanded 
a company several years; on retiring 
from the regiment, he sat down at a 
beautiful cottage near Lymington (now 
the residence of Sir John P. Dalrymple, 
Bart.), and here be passed nearly twenty 
of the latter years of his life, and was 
in the commission of the peace for 
Hampshire. 

In 1811, be published, ‘* Historical 
Inquiries concerning Forests and Forest 
Laws, with Topographical Remarks on 
the Ancient and Modern State of the 
New Forest ;” a work which was well 
received, and of which he was encourag- 
ed to undertake a revision for a second 
edition, having collected materials for 
that purpose, but his death will pro- 
bably frustrate tbe publication. 

He was a man of engaging manners, 
and of a-convivial disposition. By his 
wife, who died some years since, he had 
five sons, four of whom are now living. 
He had for some time held the offices of 
Recorder for St. Alban’s, and of Agent 
for New Brunswick. He was buried at 
Radnor, on the 5th of October last. 


—_@— 
Rev. J. G. Hannincton, D.D. 

Dec. 26. At his house at Hampton, 
near Hereford, the Rev. J. G. Hanning- 
ton, D. D. one of the Prebendaries of 
that Cathedral, and for many years 
Rector of that parish. To the erudition 
of the scholar, Dr. Hannington united 
the manners of the gentleman; and 
whilst he equally graced the endearing 
duties of domestic life, and the amenities 
of social intercourse, by the unaffected 
goodness of his heart, and the simple 
dignity of his manners, he was also an 
ornament to his holy profession, the 
patron and friend of his parishioners, 
and an example of benevolence to all 
around him. Ir. Hannington was sub- 
ject to the gout, and the news of the 
death of a beloved son in India drove 
the fatal disease into the stomach. This 
amiable divine had been Chaplain to 
the late Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Lux- 
more (now of St. Asaph), and for some 
time held the vicarage of Cradley for 
the Bishop’s son. The very handsome 
compliment with which the Bishop ac- 
companied the preseutation to that very 
valuabie living is still well remembered, 
Hampton is also one of the best bene- 
fices in the gift of the See; but the 
situation may be estimated, when it is 
known, that at the time of Dr. Han- 
nington’s decease, the flocd around the 
house was eight feet deep. . 


Percival Lewis, Esq.—Rer. Dr. Hanningtor.—Mrs. King. 
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Mrs. Kina. 

Dee. 23. At Gateshead, Durham, 
aged 64, Mrs. Frances Elizabeth King, 
relict of the Rev. Richard King, M. A. 
Rector of Worthen, Salop, and Vicar of 
Steeple Morden in Cambridgeshire, and 
third daughter of the late Sir Francis 
Bernard, Bart. She was the Author of 
several useful and popular works, in par- 
ticular “* The Beneficial Effects of the 
Christian Temper on Domestic Happi- 
ness,’’ ** Female Scripture Characters,” 
and ‘ the Rector’s Memorandum book, 
exemplifying the Christian Character in 
domestic life.” She was born July 25, 
1757, and married August 17, 1782, and 
during a residence of above twenty years 
at Worthen and Steeple Morden, ren- 
dered herself eminently useful by at- 
tending to the wants of the poor, and 
originating establishments for their be- 
nefit, particularly the institution of 
schools for their children. In short her 
whole life was passed in acts of kindness 
and benevolence to all those who stood 
in need of her assistance. 

On the death of her excellent husband 
in 1810, she fixed her residence at . 
Gateshead, near to her two married 
daughters, where in the midst of a nu- 
merous population of labouring poor, 
she found scope for her benevolence 
during the remaining eleven years of 
her life, the neighbouring suitor never 
applying to her in vain. She established 
there a society for visiting the sick poor, 
and supplying them with all needful 
comforts; and she founded and support- 
ed at her own expence a Sunday-school 
at that place for educating the poor 
children in the principles of the Chris- 
tian Religion. In short, ber thoughts 
and attention were always actively em- 
ployed in supporting every charitable 
seheme, for informing the minds and 
relieving the wants of the poorer classes. 

Mrs. King enjoyed an intimacy with 
many distinguished persons, among 
others with Mrs. Hannah More, to 
whom she looked up as a living Christian 
model of the proper employment of 
superior intellect for the good of her 
fellow creatures ; and it seemed to be in 
imitation of so bright an example, that, 
notwithstanding her humble estimate of 
her own talents, she commenced author, 
furnishing in the outset many of the 
papers in her brother Sir Thomas Ber- 
nard’s Reports for bettering the condi- 
tion of the Poor, and afterwards (in 
1803) publishing ‘* A Tour in France,” 
full of interesting observations, and in- 
culcating the best principles: and she 
was afterwards led on to the other works 
of a religious character above mention- 
ed, which have been sanctioned by the 
approbation of the public. m 
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She is called to her rest, and her good 
deeds follow her. May her numerous 
friends, who lament her loss, shew their 
sense of departed worth by imitating her 
virtues, her piety, and her charity. 


—@— 
DEATHS. 


1821. T Bengal, in his twenty-se- 
June 22.°™ cond year, William Hankey 
Smith, gent. of the Hon. Company’s Civil 
Service, and the eldest son of N. Hankey 
Smith, gent. of Deerbolts. 

July 1. At Southampton, aged 72, 
Mrs. Sarah Purbeck, having survived her 
three maiden sisters, Elizabeth, Margaret, 
and Jane, who lived happily and much re- 
spected, together, at this their native town, 
and for some years at Bath. Elizabeth and 
Jane wrote several Novels, under the titles 
of ** The Benevolent Quixote ;”” “‘ The Po- 
litical Quixote;” ‘* Raynsford Park ;” 
“© Neville Castle ;” ‘* Matilda and Eliza- 
beth ;” ‘* Honoria Somerville ;” (printed 
without their names ;) which were much 
read and approved of, being well calculated 
to inculcate virtuous principles, and to ex- 
pose vice. Though not in very affluent cir- 
cumstances, yet they were placed above the 
reach of want, and contrived to spare to 
their poor neighbour. They wrote not for 
the sake of lucre, their object being to 
amuse and edify; for they were all truly 
excellent women. With them it is sup- 
posed expired the family name of Purbeck. 

Oct. 21. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Capt. Robert John Dawes, of the 19th regi- 
ment of Native Infantry. 

Nov. 3. At Golden Grove, Tobago, the 
President of his Majesty’s Council in that 
island, John Robley, esq. of Russell-square, 

ndon. 

Nov. 10. At Malta, Ensign Hesse Max- 
well Gordon, of the 85th regiment, youngest 
son of William Hesse Gordon, esq. late of 
the Civil Service, Madras. 

At Corfu, in his 23d year, Ensign John- 
son, of the 51st regiment, son of the Rev. 
Charles Johnson, of South Stoke, near Bath. 

Nov. 26. At Bury St. Edmund’s, Mary, 
the relict of Geor, vy Fey esq. 

Nov. 28. At Irby Rectory, in his 76th 
year, the Rev. George Holiwell, B. D. for- 
merly Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Rector of Swallow, and Vicar of Riby, Lin- 
colnshire, and Rector of Ripley, Oxfordshire. 

Nov. 30. In the 25th year of his age, 
Mr. G. C. Gissing, surgeon, of Mendles- 
ham, Suffolk. 

Dec. 3. Mrs. Howlett, the relict of S. 
Howlett, gent. of Wyverstone Park, Suffolk. 

At the Glebe House, Blakenham Parva, 
Suffolk, in her 39th year, Rebecca, wife of 
Joseph Bellamy, gent. late of No. 77, Corn- 
hill; and of Hornsey, Middlesex. 

Dec. 6. At the Earl of Aldborough’s, 
in Ireland, Emily, wife of Charles Tyrwhitt 


Jones, esq. and daughter of Lady Elizabeth 
Tollemache. 

Dec. 16. At Debenham, aged 79, Mr. 
Samuel Ling, formerly of Otley Hall. 

Aged 24, Mr. Wilders, of the Hull 
Theatre, a promising young actor. 

Dec. 17. At Clifton, near York, aged 23, 
Margaret, youngest daughter of the late 
John Crawshaw, esq. of Button Hall, near 
Sheffield. 

Dec. 18. In his 58th year, Mr. John 
Crosby, merchant, of York. 

Dec. 22. At her house in Regent-street, 
Cambridge, the relict of Brampton Gurdon 
Dillingham, of Grundisburgh Hall, in Suf- 
folk; and of Letton, in Norfolk, esq. She 
was one of the two daughters and co- 
heiresses of Samuel Howard, esq. descended 
from a younger branch of the noble famil 
of Howard, which was seated at Brockdish 
Hall, in Norfolk, in the reign of Henry the 
4th; and which continued there for many 
generations. 

At the White Lion, Carmarthen, in con- 
sequence of a fall from his horse, Edward 
Davids, esq. of Pibor, one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace for the county, and 
Cursitor of the borough. 

At Townhill Cottage, near Southampton, 

ed 17, Philip, son of the late 

ellyer, esq. of Portchester. 

Dec. 23. At Brighton, suddenly, uni- 
versally beloved and respected, Richard 
Fiennes Wykeham, esq. of Old Windsor. 

At Melton, Suffolk, the wife of John 
White, esq. Lieut. Col. of the Eastern 
Battalion of Suffolk Militia. 

Dec. 25. At his father’s, Roding Lodge, 
Barking, Essex, the Rev. Alfred Baker, 
aged 32, sincerely regretted by all that 
knew him. 

Dec. 26. At his sister’s house, Assem- 
bly-row, Mile-end, in his 75th year, the Rev. 
William Wood, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Rector of Lawford, 
Essex. 

Capt. Edwyn Henry Chamberlayne, R. N. 
Cc. B. 





At Sea, George Augustus, son of Matthew 
Howard, esq. of Norwood. 

Dec. 27. At Somersham Park, Hunting- 
donshire, in his 60th year, Lichfield Mose- 
ley, leaving a widow and eleven sons. 

Dec.28. At St. Leonard’s, Bucks, aged 
88, Mr. Farmor Bull. He practised as a 
solicitor in Aylesbury for upwards of 30 years. 

Dec. 29. At the Glebe House, Nedging, 
Suffolk, in his 86th year, the Rev. Thomas 
Bolton. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cainbridge, where he proceeded to 
the degree of A. B. in 1760. fn 1763, he 
was presented to the Rectory of Nedging ; 
in 1772, to that of Hollesley, which he re- 
signed; and in 1764, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of St. Mary at Quay, Ipswich. 

At Daise Lodge, in her 65th year, the 
Hon. Maria Margaret, Lady Napier, daugh- 
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ter of the late Lieut. Gen. Sir John Cla- 


vering, K. B. 
In Tis 69th year, Mr. Isaac Sillcock, sur- 
geon, of Tottenham-court-road. 

Dec. 30. At her father’s house, Sarah, 
wife of Rev. Richard is of Coate, Oxon, 
and eldest daughter of Mr. Edward Smith, 
of Bath-place, Peckham. 

At Great Malvern, aged 63, Sir Jonathan 
Cope, bart. of Brewern, Oxfordshire, uncle 
to the Duchess of Dorset and Lady Aboyne. 
He succeeded to the Baronetcy on the death 
of his nephew, Dec. 25, 1781. 

While taking some refreshment, at the 
seat of J. P. Milnes, esq. at Fryston, and 
without any previous indisposition, the 
Rev. Mr. Lucas, Unitarian Minister at 
Leeds. 

Maria, Countess of Guilford, widow of 
Francis, Earl of Guilford. 

At his brother's, at Parr’s Wood, near 
Manchester, in consequence of a fall while 
returning from church, J. Farrington, esq. 
one of the oldest Members of the Royal 
Academy. 

Dec. 31. Rev. William Cross, Rector of 
Halesworth cum Chediston, in Suffolk ; 
Vicar of Amwell, Herts ; and late Fellow of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. He ao 
to the degree of A. B. in 1791, being the 
@d Wrangler on the Tripos; and to that of 
A. M. in 1794. 

At Winchelsea, Sussex, in his 80th year, 
the Rev. Drake Hollingbery, Chancellor of 
Chichester, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

Lately. In South Audley-street, aged 
39, Mary, wife of the Rev. Sam. Hackett, 
after a lingering illness, borne with a truly 
Christian spirit. 

Essex — At Witham, after an illness of a 
few hours, the Very Reverend J. Jefferson, 
Archd of Colchester, Rector of Weeley, 
and Vicar of Witham in Essex. As a Mem- 
ber of the Established Church, the Arch- 
deacon was one of its most able defenders ; 
as a Magistrate, the firm friend to the laws ; 
as aman, the warm advocate of charitable 
and usesul works in general, and of those 
of the District over which he presided in 
particular. To his indefatigable zeal, Col- 
chester is indebted for an Asylum for the 
afflicted poor. 

Somersetshire—In Barton-buildings, Bath, 
after a protracted illness, in his 63d year, 
the Rev. Thomas Fothergill, D. D. formerly 
vicar of Twiverton, near Bath. His memory 
will be long respected by an extensive circle 
of friends and relatives, who knew his worth. 

Suffolk — Suddenly, in his chair, aged 61, 
William Ruffle, gent. of Shipling. e de- 
ceased was an eccentric character, and has 
left his will in poetry, dated in the year 1803. 

At the house of his son-in-law, William 
Mason, gent. of Necton, in Norfolk, in his 
92d year, the Rev. Paul Colombine, Rector 
of Little Plumstead, with Witton and Brun- 
dale annexed; and Perpetual Curate of 
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Hardley, in that county; and Rector of 
Chilton, in Suffolk. He was educated at 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

Treland— At Longford, Sligo, the Lady 
of Sir James Crofton, bart. 

At Watergrass Hill, Ireland, aged 113, 
Edmond Barry. He had been a pensioner 
65 years—was at the battle of Fontenoy, 
and several others, in the reign of George 
the Second. He was six feet two inches 
high, and remarkably upright—was able 
to walk a mile at least every day, until 
three days before his death, and retained his 
senses to the last. 

1822. Jan. 1. In Charles-square, Hox- 
ton, Letitia, widow of the late Mr. Ben- 
jamin Merriman, of Leadenhall-street. 

In Warwick-square, aged 56, Mr. Charles 
Letterman, bookseller, of Ave Maria-lane. 

Jan. 2. In Parliament-street, in his 
6ist year, J. Mills, esq. a respectable 
solicitor. 

In Phillimore-place, Kensington, in his 
67th year, Richard Hopkins, esq. 

At Ipswich, in her 86th year, Frances, 
mother of Col. G. Wood. 

At Blackheath, aged 79, Isaac Warner, esq. 

Aged 63, the Rev. Philip Douglas, D. D. 
Master of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and Vicar of Gedney, Lincolnshire. 

Jan. 3. Elizabeth Lady 7 nme dau. 
of George and Georgiana, Viscount and 
Viscc antess Newport, and granddaughter of 
the Earl of Bradford. She was born June 
10, 1820. 

At Ipswich, in her 86th year, Frances, 
relict of Adam Wood, gent. Lieutenant of 
Captain Coote’s Independent Company of 
Foot, stationed at Fort (who 
died in 1773), and the mother of Sir George 
Adam Wood, K.C. B. and C. M. T. a 
Colonel in the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 
and Aide de Camp to the King. 

Jan. 4. In her 22d year, Miss Anne 
Mary Bunning, daughter of Mr. Bunning, 
of Bernard-street, Russell-square. 

Jan.5. In his 90th year, John Chap- 
man, esq. of Whitby, Yorkshire. 

In Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, Mar- 
tha, daughter of the late James Oliphant, 
— Cockspur-street. 

e Rev. William Howell, Rector of 
Filsham, Sussex, and Minister of St. John’s, 
Portsea, Hants. 

Aged 36, Henry Peregrine Howard Beck- 
with, esq. 

At his house, St. Margaret's, near Stan- 
stead, Herts, in the 59th year, Mr. Mackay, 
of Piccadilly. The generous qualities of his 
mind must cause him to be long remem- 
bered with respect by all who knew him. 
His remarkable integrity and liberality of 
conduct in his commercial connections 
placed.him high in the estimation of the 
most distinguished persons in the country, 
to whose countenance and favour those 
qualities had, on many occasions, recom- 
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tempered with a modesty peculiarly his 
own, and his behaviour marked by an ob- 
servance of good breeding, which made him 

le to the best society. The poor 
in his neighbourhood felt his bounty, and 
his friends his generosity, nor did any one 
partake of his hospitality, which was abund- 
ant, without being impressed with the de- 
licate manner in which he exercised his 
kindness and attentions. His humane and 
social character must make his memory to 
be cherished by all who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance, or was so happy as to 
possess his friendship. 

Jan. 6. In the 77th year of her age, 
Hannah, the wife of Mr. William March, 
stationer, of Ludgate-street. 

On the Terrace, Kentish Town, aged 88, 
William Randall, esq. 

At Paris, M. Dubois, Bishop of Dijon.— 
He was the Vicar General and Official of 
Soissons under the antient regime; and 
since the Revolution he had filled the of- 
fices of Vicar General at Arras and at 
Metz. M. Dubois was born at’ Argentotte, 
in the department of La Haute Marne, on 
the 26th of August, 1754. 

Mr. James Walkington Lappan, of Swin- 
ton-street, Gray's Inn-lane. 

In the City-road, Mr. Ambrose Hollo- 
way, Solicitor. 

Jan. 7. Aged 76, Catharine, wife of 
John Barber, esq. of Stanwell, Middlesex. 

Elizabeth Susannah, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, of St. Mildred’s-court. 

enry Bentinck Hollings, son of George 
Hollings, esq. of Green-street, Grosvenor- 


square. 

Aged 47, Sarah, wife of John Nickols, 
esq. of Chatham-place, Walworth. 

The Rev. Maurice Phillips, of Harpen- 
den, Herts. 

Jan. 8. At Maryland Point, Stratford, 
Essex, Maria, daughter of the late Chris- 
topher Court, esq. 

At Newport Pagnell, Bucks, in her 
78th year, Mary, wife of Mr. George 
Knibb. - 

Aged 18, Margaret Sophia, youngest 

ter of the late Charles Cock, or of 
the of 

Jan. 9. At le Hayes, near Lich- 
field, Marianne, eldest daughter of John 
Atkinson, esq. and wife of Charles Delves 
Broughton, esq.—There does not exist a 
heart that can feel through the extensive 
circle of this worthy family’s friends which 
will not bitterly mourn with them on the 
second deprivation of a lovely and virtuous 
child. And if the universal sympathy be 
thus gone abroad, what must the anguish 
be that is sustained at home! How du- 
tiful to her parents, how affectionate to her 
husband, how kind to her relatives, how 
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ane to her friends, how humble to her 
‘od ! J 

a D. Davis, of the firm of Clementi 
and Co. Cheapside. 

Jan. 10. At Mr. W. R. King’s, Ser- 
jeant’s Inn, Temple, Maria, daughter of 
John Philpotts, esq. of Gloucester. 

In Argyll-street, aged 57, Thomas Ran- 
dall, esq. of Chelsea. 

At Paris, aged 72, the Duchess of Bour- 
bon.—She was taken ill in the Church of 
St. Genevieve, and expired at four o'clock. 
The Duchess of Bourbon was of the Or- 
leans family, and aunt of the present Duke: 
she was born in the year 1750, and was 
married to the Duke of Bourbon Conde in 
1770; but has been for some years sepa- 
rated from her husband. The only issue 
of this iage was the unfortunate Duke 
D’Enghien, who was assassinated at Vin- 
cennes in 1804. The following is an ex- 
tract of the will of the Duchess, dated the 
day before that of her sudden death :—-**I 
wish to be buried without any p or ce- 
remony. Let abundant alms oy to 
the poor of my wT this is the only 
magnificence which I allow. I request, in 
the most positive manner, to be neither 
opened nor embalmed, nor exposed with my 
face uncovered, nor watched, but to be 
buried as speedily and simply as possible.” 

Jan. 11. At Laytonstone, Ambrose 
Lloyd, esq. of Halesworth, Suffolk. 

At Newport, Herefordshire, in his 44th 
year, Thos. Foley, esq. son of the late Hon. 
Anirew Foley, MP. for Droitwich, and 
several years M.P. co. Hereford. 

Jan. 12. At Walworth, aged 62, Thos. 
Chambers, esq. 

At an advanced age, Wm. Moffat, esq. 
of Wimbledon, Surrey. 

At High Wycombe, aged 75, the widow 
of the late Isaac King, esq. 

At Streatham, in her 80th year, the re- 
lict of the late Daniel Lambert, esq. of 
Banstead, Surrey. 

Aged 74, Anne, wife of Mr. Stephen 
Pilgrim, of Epsom, formerly of London. 

Jan. 13. In President-street, Goswell- 
street-road, the Rev. W. Barker, B. D. 
Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
and Curate of St. Peter-le-Poor, London. 

At Thorney, aged 72, John Bailey, esq. 
one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
for the Isle of Ely. 

Jan.14. In Charter-house-square, Mrs. 
Jane Bridges. ° 

JosephParmenter,esq.of Lamarsh, Essex. 

At i. Wentes’s, Bileg-covens Port- 
man-square, aged 18, Charles Celarius Fitz- 


gerald, esq. 

At Cowfold, Sussex, John Vincent, esq. 
late of Bishopsgate-street, seedsman. 

Jan. 15. At Upper Tooting, in her 83d 
year, the relict of the late Christopher Wil- 
son, esq. 


Jan. 
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Jan.16. At Shaftesbury, in her 32d year, 
Maria, eldest daughter of Charles Lush, 
esq. of Charles’s-square, and wife of Mr. 
James Buckland, surgeon, of the former 
place. Her memory will long be cherished 
by a disconsolate husband and many sor- 
rowing friends, to whom she was endeared 
for the many virtues which adorn the Chris- 
tian character. 

In Dean’s-yard, Wesiminster, in his 79th 
year, Richard Burn, esq. Secretary to Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. 

Jan. 17. In St. James’s-square, the 
Duchess of St. Alban’s.—Her Grace was 
Mrs. Nelthorpe, of Little Grimsby, near 
Louth, was married Dec. 5, 1799, and has 
left 12 children to lament her loss. 

In his 86th year, William Plumer, esq. 
M.P. of Gilston Park and Cheshunt, Herts. 
This event took place at his mansion at 
Gilston, after a few days illness; and we 
hope in our next to be able to furnish fur- 
ther particulars of this-worthy and indepen- 
dent gentleman. 

At Broadwater, Herts, Mr. William Har- 
rison Whittington, late of the Swan Inn, 
Stevenage. His father, Mr. Thomas W. 
and himself, had kept this Inn above fifty 

ears, and were aah respected by the no- 

lemen and gentry frequenting the North 
road, 

At Kettering, Mrs. Catherine Ball, 

oungest daughter of Lieut.-col. Thomas 
Ishe Ball, Deputy Governor of Jersey ; and 
granddaughter of Mr. John Ball, of Ding- 
ley, near Market Harborough, co. Leicester, 

formerly Major in Wade’s regiment of Horse. 

At Bath, Lieut.-gen. Sir Henry Cosby, 
knt. of Barusville-park, near Chepstow, se- 
nior officer of the whole of the Company’s 
service, highly respected by military men as 
a distinguished officer, and universally re- 

ded and beloved by a large circle who 
Se to deplore his loss as a friend, neigh- 
bour, and one of most gentlemanly manners 
and unsullied worth. A farther aecount of 
this gallant veteran officer will be acceptable. 

At East Sheen, Surrey, Catherine Eliza- 
beth, wife of Francis Seymour Larpent, 
esq. one of the Commissioners for Auditing 
the Public Accounts. 

Jan. 18. In Manor-place, Walworth, 
in his 83d year, William Haynes, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Portsea, the Rev. John 
Griffin, minister of the Independent Church, 
Exeter. 

Jan.19. In Blandford-street, Pall Mall, 
in his 70th year, Charles Knyvett, esq. 
after a lingering illness, which he bore with 
manly fortitude. He was long known and 
highly respected in the musical world. His 
professional talents procured him the pa- 
tronage of his late venerable Monarch at an 
early period, and that patronage was gra- 
ciously extended to him b Fis present 
Majesty. Mr. Knyvett had three sons, one 
of whom is now on the staff of the British 
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army: he educated the other two for the 
musical profession, and the distinction which 
they have attained, as performers and com- 
posers, with the respectability of their pri- 
vate characters, manifest the excellence of 
arental instruction, moral and scientific. 
The companionable qualities, good sense, 
knowledge of the world, propriety of con- 
duct, and ardent loyalty, of the late Mr. 
Knyvett, rendered him an acceptable guest 
to many of our highest Nobility during the 
musical vacations, particularly to all the 
Directors of the Ancient Concerts ; and it 
may be truly affirmed, that his merits, per- 
sonal and professional, will long be remem- 
bered and esteemed by all who knew him. 

Jan. 21. After a severe illness, Sir Buck- 
worth Buckworth Herne Soame, bart. of 
Heydon, in Essex. He is succeeded in title 
and estates by his eldest son Colonel Peter 
Buckworth Sr Soame. 

After a short illness, highly respected by 
his friends, Hewitt Cobb, esq. of Clement’s- 
inn, and of Sydenham, in Kent, many years 
a respectable solicitor, and proprietor of the 
Brighton theatre. 

Jan. 21. At Kilburn, aged 68, Mr. 
Benjamin Wright, late of Little Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, printer. He 
served his apprenticeship with Mr. Nor- 
bury, of Brentford; but passed the prime 
of his life as an assistant in the office of 
his friend Mr. Nichols. In the year 1802, 
he formed a connexion in business with the 
late Mr. Thomas Burton, and afterwards 
entered into partnership with him, and was 
his successor. Having obtained a very mo- 
derate competence, he retired wholly from 
business in 1819; but the death of an af- 
fectionate wife, and his own declining health, 

revented his looked-for enjoyment. He 
has left one son and one daughter. For 
the most scrupulous integrity, amiable sin- 
os of heart, and unremitting industry, 

r. Wright had few equals; and he has 
died with the respect and sincere regret of 
all his friends. 

Jan. 23. In his 71st year, Mr. William 
Busby, of New Bond-street. 

In Hatton-garden, in his 54th year, Mr. 
Henry Jackson, solicitor. 

In his 25th year, Augustine Walne, M. D. 
fifth son of Thomas Walne, esq. of Brock- 
dish, Norfolk. 

Lately. At Rathkeale (Limerick), in his 
84th year, Nicholas Monckton, esq. 

Mrs. Patient, relict of Mr. Patient, Wyly, 
Wiltshire. She had frequently expressed 
her hope “ to live long enough to see her 
daughter married, and then she should die 
cheerfully.” Her wish has been literally ac- 
complished: her daughter was married 
last week; the affectionate parent took o 
small piece of the bride-cake, drank the 
health of the bride and bridegroom, and in- 
stantly expired. 
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BILL.OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 26, 1821, to Jan. 22, 1822. 
Buried. 2and 5196]50and 60191 








= Mal d10 90] 60 and 70 169 
Males - 1145 es - 906 : 5and10 90 an 
Females - 1138 boxes Females - 931 5°97 3 J 10 and20 60| 70 and 80 191 
Whereof have died under two years old 395 3 ) 20 and30 140] 80 and 90 64 
& | soand40 198] 90and100 9 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 204 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending January 19. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. ad. s. a. s. ad. a €@& s ¢€ s 4d. 
49 3 20 2 16 10 20 6 22 11 25 4 

















CORN EXCHANGE, Jan. 25, 1822. 


A large proportion of Weduesday’s supply of Wheat remained over for this day's market, 
in the sale of which very little progress was made, having but few buyers, except for prime 
samples; but all other sorts were offered on low terms, without being able to effect sales. 
Barley was not brisk ; all but superfine samples 1s. per quarter lower. 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Jan. 21, 50s. to 55s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Jan. 23, 31s. 7jd. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Jan. 25. 


Kent Bags ......+.++0++ al. 10s. to 41. 15s. | Kent Pockets............. al. 16s. to Sl. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ........ .. 2l. Os. to 2l. 18s. | Sussex Ditto ........0... 2. 4s. to 3l. 8s. 
Essex Ditto .........+++ 2l. 10s. to 3l. 16s. | Essex Ditto...........00. 21. 14s. to 44. 4s. 


Farnham, fine, 7/. to 10. 0s.—Seconds, 4/. 10s. to 7. 7s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Jan. 25: 


St. James’s, Hay 41. Gs. Od. Straw 2l. 0s. Od. Clover 4/. 10s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 41. 0s. 0d. 
Straw 11. 16s. 0d. Clover 5/. 0s.—Smithfield, Hay 41. 0s. 0d. Straw 11. 16s. 0d. Clover 4l. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


OT cmpeensaneenuinnies ——_— fe wa 8) en 3s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
ED. « senemeenitie Qs. 8d. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market Jan. 25: 

Will cencenscaseses sini 3s. 8d. to 5s. 8d. DRIREES « enevessenessees 470 Calves 110. 
Pork ...ccccoccreceseeees 2s. 4d. to 4s. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 3,820 Pigs 140. 


COALS, Jan. 25: Newcastle, 34s. Od. to 40s. Od.—Sunderland, 40s. 6d. to 00s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. Jan. 18 : Town Tallow 49s. 6d. Yellow Russia 4s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 84s. Mottled 94s. Curd 98s.—CANDLES, 9s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 11s, 0d. 





THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Snares and other Property, in 
January 1822 (to the 26th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London. 

Grand Trunk Canal, 1800/. ex Div. 37. 10s. Half-year.—Coventry, 9991. 19s. Div. 441. 
per Ann. Bonus 3/.— Birmingham, 560/. ex Div. 12/. Half-year.— Neath, 400/. Div. 25/. 
per Ann.—Oxford, 6701. Div. 32/.—Swansea, 182/. Div. 107—Monmouth, 160/. to 1621. 
ex Div. 51. Half-year—Grand Junction, 220/. ex Half-year’s Div. 4/. 10s.—Ellesmere, 621, 
Div. 31.—Regent’s, 241. 10s.—Worcester and Birmingham, 25/.—Huddersfield, 131.— 
Portsmouth and Arun, 12/. Disc.—Thames and Medway, 211.—Wilts and Berks, 4/.— 
West India Dock, 180/. Div. 101. per Ann.—London Dock, 104/. Div. 41. per Ann.— 
Globe Assurance, 1261. Div. 6l.—Imperial, 90/. Div. 4/. 10s.—Rock Assurance, 14. 18s. 
Div. 2s—Grand Junction Water Works, 54/. Div. 2/. 10s. per Ann.—West Middlesex, 
50l. Div. 2l.—Westminster Gas Light Company, 61/. ex Div. 41. per Cent. Half-year.— 
New Ditto, 10/. Premium, ex Half-year Div.—Bath Gas Ditto, 161. 15s. Div. 51. per Cent. 
Brighton Ditto, 3/. Disc —Commercial Road, 100/. per Cent. Div. 51. per Ann.—Barking 
Road, 30/.—English Copper Company, 5/. ex Div. 3s. Half-year.—British, 52/. 10s. ex 
Div. 21. 10s.—Covent Garden Theatre Share, 3901. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From December 29, 1821, to erred 28, 1822, both inclusive. 
axlaslaale | tha ad 
3 oF o4 384 Ze sil e Ex. Bills, |Ex.Bills 
— ee <4 ee 
g £3 oa 5 ERIE 3 EB ae 10002. 500i. 
= om | om ? ‘tes B a) 
29 753 6 959 3 66 pm.|1 pm. 1 dis.|2 par. 
31 76 54 9 4 ————/68 pm.| par 1 pm. | 1 pm. 
1 
2 764 954 3 19 4/75 4— par2 pm. | 2 pm. 
3 76% % 95% 4 —|——— 70 pm} 1 3 pm./ 3 pm. 
4|236 |76§ 7 95¢ 64 19 4/763 ———|74 pm|3 47pm. 4 pm. 
5 764 74 95 6 5 pm. 4 pm. 
71774 4|76% al96$ 4 —_|—-——76 pm|4 5 pm.| 5 pm. 
8 774 #76% 496 g10sgi9 §——/——-——-76 pm./4__ 6 pm. | 6 pm. 
9 774 476§ d96$ #108419 §76§ |——-——|77 pm.|4__ 5 pm. | 6 pm. 
10 774 7\76% §96§ 4 1084/19 2344-78 pm.|4 6 pm.| 6 pm. 
77 6§|76§ 696 43108 /19 233——|80 pm.|}4 6 pm. | 6 pm. 
764 7/76 gio6h gs r0sgig 41764 |— 5 6 pm.} 6 pm. 
76% 7\76% 496% $1084 —e pm.|4 6 pm. | 6 pm. 
76% $764 496% 4)108 ——|\2344-——|79 pm.|4 6 _ pm. | 6 pm. 
76% 7\76$ go6 §]108h]19 4/764 [2355854 |76 pm.j4 6 pm. | 6 pm. 
76% 41764 96% 4)108 4 2354-——78 pm.|4 5 pm. | 4 pm. 
76% $764 Sji96$ §]1073\——|76 |——-——-78 pm.|¢__ 6_ pm. | 6 pm. 
76% 4/76 Sgi96 §108 19 4 2344-——|78 pm.|/4 6 _ pm. | 6 pm. 
764 $1753 96% 6)1074/19 j——/234 ——|S0 pm.|4_ 6 pm. | 6 pm. 
76% 976 5Sii964 3/107§/19 §}——|2344——|78 pm.|4_ 5. pm. | 5 pm. 
76% 4/764 S§196§ 4/107g)19 4|75§ |——84§ [81 pm.)4 5 pm. | 5 pm. 
76% $175¢ Gl96g F107%H)19 4 234¢——/81 pm.|4 6 pm. | 5 pm. 
763 |76% 6i96% 108 hig 4 2385.85 |78 pm.|4 6 pm.|6pm. 
764 4/755 6hl96§ F107§)19 4176 F}—_-—— 4 6 pm./ 6 pm. 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srrawp. 
From December 28, 1821, to January 26, 1822. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
“we ois |! 88 ite wo 
£16 ss/B 6s. 5-5 C3 [bas 
3 = : re 4) ~—— 7 = a 5 : "oS lin a Weather. 
° Zz “> ° Zz les 
o=|~ j=2|| Az a =z 
° ° ° Il Jan.| ° ° ° 
44 | 38 | 46 || 28, 54 | 12 | 43 | 47 | 46 //30, 35 |cloudy 
46 | 46 | 45 > 54 13 | 47 | 48 | 45 » 34 cloudy 
42 | 44 | 389 || 29, 19/rain | 14 | 43 | 47 | 40 » 30 |fair 
F 36 | 43 | 37 » 95 15 | 40 | 42 | 33 » 23 {fair 
. 1] 40 | 45 | 36 » 68 16 | 82 | 37 | 30 > 17 fair 
2 | 85 | 42 | 34 » 70 17 | 31 | 37 | 34 » 17 |el 
3 | 34] 38 | 37 » 72 18 | 32 | 43 | 42 > 27 |fair 
4 | 37 | 38 | 35 » 26)rai 19 | 42 | 45 | 45 || , 44 |cloudy 
5 | 34 | 38] 34 || , 90/fair 20 | 46 | 50 | 45 || , 23 |eloudy 
6 | 34 | 38 | 38 || 30, soli 21 | 45 | 47/46 || , 37 (fair 
7 | 34 | 37 | 35 || 29, 99}rain 22 | 41 | 47/| 43 > 51 /fair 
8 | 34] 38 | 38 || 30, 13 23 | 42/ 47 | 46 | , 28 |cloudy 
9\ 39] 44/361) ,19 24 | 45 | 47 | 47 29, 91 |rain 
10 | 34] 43| 42]| 514 25 | 46| 48 | 44 |/30, 05 |fair 
11 | 42 | 47} 46); , 28 26 44| 47/35) , 183 fair 
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